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THE DRIVE-REDUCING FUNCTION OF FANTASY BEHAVIOR?! 
SEYMOUR FESHBACH 


University of Pennsyloania 


will reduce the strength of a motive by 
means of symbolic satisfaction. Current in- 
terest in fantasy as a form of behavior stems 
primarily from: (a) the emphasis placed by 
psychoanalysis on the role of fantasy in human 
adjustment, (6) the widespread use of the 
Thematic Apperception Test as a diagnostic 
instrument, and (c) recent studies exploring 
the effects of experimentally induced drives 
upon various cognitive processes including 
fantasy. These latter investigations have in 
general confirmed the assumption that un- 
gratified needs are reflected in fantasy. How- 
ever an unresolved and neglected problem is 
whether fantasy behavior to any degree satis- 
fies these needs. 

Psychoanalysts have long maintained that 
fantasies including dreams, daydreams, myths, 
and artistic productions represent wish ful- 
fillment. According to Freud, “unsatisfied 
wishes are the driving power behind phan- 
tasies; every separate phantasy contains the 
fulfillment of a wish, and improves on un- 
satisfactory reality” (7, p. 176). More recently 
Symonds (12), writing from the psychoanalytic 
standpoint, clearly suggests that goal responses 
expressed in fantasy may be drive reducing. 
The latter hypothesis is compatible with a 
behavior theory which holds that self-initiated 
verbal responses may have secondary reward 
value and thus reinforce the tendency to repeat 
those responses when stimulated by the drive 
which had originally occasioned them. Some 
such hypothesis is suggested by a reinforce- 
ment theory in explaining the persistence of 
certain forms of fantasy behavior as, for ex- 
ample, that found in obsessional neurosis. 

Although the hypothesis that fantasy be- 
havior has a substitute or compensatory func- 
tion is widely entertained (1, 6, 13), it is by 


HE primary object of this research is to 
investigate the hypothesis that fantasy 


! The study was carried out while the author was a 
United States Public Health Service Research Fellow. 

* The present study was undertaken as a doctoral 
dissertation in the Department of Psychology at Yale 
University. The author wishes to express his apprecia- 
tion to Professors Child, Janis, and Serason of Yale 
University for their interest and assistance 


mo means universally accepted. McClelland 
et al. (2, 9) have explicitly doubted its validity 
on the basis of indirect inference from the 
content of TAT-type fantasies. A study by 
Wittenborn and Eron (14), also based on TAT 
fantasies, finds some substantiation for a drive- 
reduction hypothesis in the pattern of inter- 
correlations among certain features of TAT 
responses. However, positive or negative evi- 
dence directly bearing upon the hypothesis is 
lacking. 

Experimental! studies of substitute behavior, 
conducted chiefly by Lewin and his students, 
have touched upon this problem (3, 5, 8, 10). 
Some of their results suggest that, with the 
exception of “play” situations, fantasy com- 
pletion of interrupted or insoluble tasks has 
little, if any, substitute value. However, the 
exclusive use of the resumption technique as 
a measure of drive strength and of the inter- 
rupted-task technique as the primary method 
of inducing motivation (in addition to in- 
adequate experimental procedures) greatly 
limits the generality of their findings. An ex- 
perimental approach using more sensitive and 
direct measures of drive strength, and inducing 
drives with possibly wider theoretical and 
practical implications, seems necessary. 

In addition, in order to demonstrate the 
phenomenon of drive reduction as an effect 
of fantasy behavior, it seems desirable to use 
a drive which by reason of theory and ex- 
perience seems likely to be measurably re- 
duced by fantasy; i.e., a psychogenic as con- 
trasted to a physiologically rooted drive. With 
these considerations in mind, the present re- 
search is designed to test the following hy- 
pothesis: Fantasy expression of hostility will 
partially reduce situationally induced aggres- 
sion. Ideally, this hypothesis might be tested 
by inducing aggressive drive, measuring the 
strength of the drive induced and, after an 
interpolated fantasy activity, measuring the 
strength of aggressive drive a second time. The 
decrement in aggression from the first occasion 
to the second would provide the most direct 
test of the hypothesis. There are practical 
difficulties in carrying out this design. For one 
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thing, it is difficult to find measures of aggres- 
sion that can be meaningfully applied twice 
within a short period of time. Secondly, in pre- 
liminary work, the subjects (Ss) would not 
accept the situation when the measures of ag- 
gression were given directly after aggression 
was aroused. 

For these reasons the drive-reduction hy- 
pothesis is to be tested by comparing the 
strength of aggressive drive (at the end of the 
experimental session) in two groups, one of 
which receives the opportunity to express 
hostile fantasy while the other engages in 
nonfantasy or control activities. The actual 
test is then simply a measure of the subsequent 
difference in aggression between these two 
groups. The specific prediction is that the 
fantasy group will be less aggressive than the 
control group. The predicted difference is just 
as pertinent to the drive-reduction hypothesis 
as the ideal test previously described, even 
though the measure is one of end effect and 
relative difference rather than of absolute 
change in each group. 


METHOD 


The Ss were all members of introductory psychology 
classes at a large metropolitan college. Classes were 
randomly assigned to one of three experimental treat- 
ments: (a) arousal of aggression and interpolation of 
fantasy activity (Insult Fantasy group); (b) arousal of 
aggression and interpolation of nonfantasy activities 
(Insult Control group); (c) nonarousal of aggression 
and interpolation of fantasy activities (Noninsult 
Fantasy group). The Insult Fantasy group consisted 
of 123 Ss (five classes), the Insult Control group of 
56 Ss (three classes), and the Noninsult Fantasy group 
of 78 Ss (three classes).* In the total group there were 
approximately twice as many men as women. How- 
ever, the sex ratio from class to clas varied consid- 
erably 

Aggression was aroused by the experimenter (£), 
who assumed an insulting attitude toward a class of 
college students. The interpolated activities provided 
one group of insulted Ss the opportunity to express 
their hostility in fantasy (Insult Fantasy group), 
whereas the activities in which a comparable group of 
insulted Ss were engaged permitted little or no op- 
portunity for fantasy (Insult Control group). These 
two groups were then compared on subsequent meas- 
ures of hostility toward Z and the experiment to 
determine if the fantasy experience resulted in less ag 
gression than did the nonfantasy activity 


* These are the Ss who remained after eliminating 
from all Insult groups 23 Ss who in class discussions 
held several days after the experiment said they knew 
the insulting attitude of E was feigned. Because of ad- 
ministrative limitations, classes, not Ss, were assigned 
at random to the various experimental treatments 


The Noninsult Fantasy group engaged in the same 
fantasy activity as did the Insult Fantasy group and 
received the same measures of aggression as did the 
two Insult groups. Comparison between the Noninsult 
and Insult groups on these measures would indicate 
whether EZ’s insulting attitude actually did arouse ag- 
gression in the insulted groups and at the same time 
would establish the validity and usefulness of the meas 
ures of aggression with respect to the principal com- 
parison between the Insult Fantasy and Insult Control 
groups. 

Procedure. Two Es were used in carrying out the 
study. The individual who acted as the principal E* 
was carefully selected for his ability to arouse the 
hostility of Ss in the Insult groups without their 
realizing that his remarks were deliberately intended 
to achieve that end. The writer acted as his assistant 
in each of the 11 classes which participated in the 
study. 

The E was briefly introduced to the class by its in- 
structor, who left the classroom and did not return 
until near the end of the period. Administration of the 
experimental procedures consumed one 50-minute 
class period and all the classes were seen within a 
four-day period. 

After the instructor left the classroom, Z, in an 
authoritarian, arrogant manner, made several deroga- 
tory remarks about the motivation, ability, and level 
of maturity of the student body of the college. For 
example, he made such comments as “Now I realize 
that you--————-- College students, or should I say 

College grinds have few academic interests 
outside of your concern for grades...if you will try 
to look beyond your limited horizons, your cooperation 
will be useful. In other words, I'd like you to act like 
adults rather than adolescents.”* The Noninsult classes 
received a friendly introduction designed to gain their 
cooperation. 

Fantasy-nonfantasy variable. The E who acted as 
insulter did not know whether ‘the insulted class was 
to be inthe Fantasy or Control group until after he 
made his insulting comments. After making his intro- 
ductory remarks, he opened a folder from which he 
read the instructions for the particular activity to be 
given. This procedure was followed so as to eliminate 
the possibility that Z’s behavior could be biased by 
foreknowledge of whether the class was to be in the 
Fantasy or Control group. 

Four TAT pictures (4, 18GF, 7BM, and 12M) 
were presented by means of a slide projector to the 





‘ The writer is very much indebted to John Dickin 
son, at the time a graduate law student, whose caustic 
skills and courtroom demeanor were very effective in 
antagonizing the students and at the same time re 
straining them from overt aggressive behavior. 

* A full account of all procedures including measures 
of aggression has been deposited with the American 
Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 4244 
from the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
D. C., remitting in advance $2.50 for 6 X 8 in. photo 
prints or $1.75 for 35 mm. microfilm. Make checks 
payable to Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of 


Congress 
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Noninsult Fantasy and Insult Fantasy groups. The 
order in which the pictures were given was systemati- 
cally varied. The instructions and procedure for ad- 
ministration of the group TAT followed those used by 
McClelland, Clark, e¢ al.; these instructions present 
the TAT as an achievement task which involves the 
construction of an interesting and dramatic story 
under specific time limitations. The TAT was given 
as a test of ability, and in this respect is like the non- 
fantasy activities administered to the Control group. 

The Insult Control classes received tests which 
offered little, if any, opportunity for fantasy. Each 
class was given a different nonfantasy activity which 
consumed the same amount of time as the TAT pro- 
cedure. The nonfantasy activity was varied in an 
atternpt to control for possible differences in preference 
for the fantasy vs. the nonfantasy activity. Had only 
one nonfantasy activity been used in all three classes 
in the Control group, then one might argue that if the 
Fantasy group subsequently displayed less aggression 
than the Control group, the difference could be due to 
the negative characteristics of the nonfantasy activity. 
Two of the Control classes were given standard tests; 
one Series AA of the Revised Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test, and the second, Parts 1 through 4 of the 
General Clerical Aptitude Test. The instructions for 
the tests were abridged so as to correspond in length 
with those given for the TAT. The remaining class was 
given a “picture description test” which required a 
one-sentence description of each of a series of slides 
projected on a screen. These slides consisted of scenic 
photographs and paintings in which architectural 
forms predominated. 

Measures of aggression. Subsequent to the inter- 
polated activity all groups were administered a slightly 
modified version of the Rotter-Willerman (11) form of 
the Sentence Completion Test. The instructor then 
returned, and the Es left the classroom. The instructor 
informed the class that the faculty was interested in 
reactions of the students to having research take up 
class time. He then administered to the class a ques- 
tionnaire consisting of eight items dealing with atti- 
tudes toward the experimenter, experiment, and 
psychological research. 


RESULTS 
Effects of the Insulting Behavior of E 


The attitude questionnaire. The attitude 
questionnaire administered by the instructor 
at the close of the class hour is the most ex- 
plicit and direct measure of aggression toward 
E. If the insulting attitude assumed by E had 
the intended effect of arousing hostility toward 
him, then this effect should be reflected by 
the responses of the insulted Ss on the ques- 
tionnaire. 

The Insult and Noninsult groups* were 


* In order to avoid repetition of tables, the Noninsult 
Fantasy group data are presented in the section of the 
results concerned with differences between the Insult 
Fantasy and Insult Control groups. For those in‘er 


initially compared on each question separately. 
For the first six items, each of which had six 
alternatives, comparisons are based on the 
proportien of Ss selecting the most aggressive 
alternatives, points 5 and 6 on the six-point 
scale. Preliminary experiments had indicated 
that the best discrimination between insulted 
and noninsulted groups would probably be 
obtained in this way. For the remaining ques- 
tions, which had only two possible answers, 
“yes” and “no,” the differences are based on 
the proportion of people who gave the more 
aggressive of the two answers. The Insult 
groups display considerably more aggression 
on the questionnaire than the Noninsult group. 
The differences between the Noninsult and 
Insult Fantasy groups are significant for five 
of the eight questions, and differences between 
the Noninsult and Insult Control groups are 
significant for seven of the eight questions. 

In addition to the item analysis, a more 
general measure of aggression was obtained 
based on the first six items by assigning scores 
to each response, the least aggressive choice 
receiving a score of 1 and the most aggressive 
choice receiving a score of 6. A second measure 
was based only on the three questions dealing 
with attitudes toward E (items 3, 5, and 6). 
The third measure was based on the two 
questions concerning evaluation of the experi- 
ment (items 2 and 4).’ On all three of these 
measures there are highly significant differences 
between the Insult groups and the Noninsult 
group. 

The results of both the item comparisons 
and the over-all scores confirm the existence 
of the intended effect of the insult variable. 
As anticipated, the insulted Ss are much more 
critical of the study and much more hostile 
toward £ than Ss who were not insulted. 

The Sentence Completion Test. The responses 
to this test were scored for aggression ac- 
cording to a detailed scoring scheme* based 
primarily on distinctions according to the 


ested in the specific numerical results pertinent to the 
responses of the Nuninsult Fantasy group on the ques 
tionnaire, reference can be made to Tables 1 and 2. 

7 Question 1 was omitted from these two more spe- 
cific measures because it could not be unambiguously 
assigned to either one. 

* A study of the reliability of the scoring categories 
based on 30 Ss selected at random was carried out with 
another psychologist The tests were independently 
scored. There was Cisagreement in scoring of only seven 
sentences 
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TABLE 1 
Percentact or Suspyects in Eacu Grove Grvinc Extreme Accrrssive RESPONSES ON THE 


Question 


1. How much did you like participating in the | 
study just recently conducted? 


ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE 


Response 


very irritated | 0 
and extremely | | 


| | 
Non- | aout (damit, _ 
} antasy |Contro >i 
Fentaey! (v= | (N = | IC-IF 
78) 107) $6) | 


| 


|- — 
9.3 25.0 | 15.7 2.7 | <.004 


irritated 


How worth while was it to participate in 
the study just recently conducted? 


considerable | 6. , 27 
complete 


waste of time 


If you were asked by the Experimenter to | 
volunteer for another study he was con- | 
ducting, would you volunteer? 


In your opinion, how much of a contribution 
will this study make to the field of psy- 
chology? 


In your opinion, how competent was the 
psychologist who conducted the experi- | 
ment in which you participated? 


probably not, 
definitely not 


| very littie, none | 


32.7 | 530.0 
| | 


17.3 | 


26.1 


30.4) 4.3 


very incompe- 
tent and ex- 
tremely 


incompetent 


. What is your reaction now to the psychol- 
ogist who conducted this experiment? | 
How much do you like or dislike him? 


. Is there anything you disliked about the | 
experiment? 


. Several experiments are going to be con 
ducted by the psychology department 
Are you willing to volunteer? 


object of aggression and the form in which the 
aggression was expressed. The most important 
categories were: (a) aggression toward E; (b) 
aggression expressed toward possible sub- 
stitutes for E (teachers, research workers); (c) 
aggression toward the test situation; (d) ag- 
gression expressed toward possible substitutes 
for the test situation (tests in general, experi- 
ments, college); (¢) general aggression (aggres- 
sion toward people, institutions, or practices). 
Within each of the above categories a dis- 
tinction was made between emotional and 
objective aggression. The former was denoted 
by such terms as hate, dislike, detest, while 
the latter referred to criticism of the objects 
specified in each category. Emotional aggres- 
sion was conceived to be a more direct expres- 
sion of hostility than objective aggression. 

An analysis was made of the percentage of 


| dislike very 
much 


| 42.0 | 73.0 | 82.0 


56.0 | 56.0 66.0 | 10.0 


Ss having one or more responses in each scor- 
ing category.’ Only three categories yielded 
differences in aggression between the Non- 
insult group and either of the Insult groups 
significant at the .05 level or above.’® These 
categories—1, 2Em, and 3—deal, respectively, 
with aggression toward EZ, emotional aggres- 
sion toward possible substitutes for Z, and 
aggression toward the test. There is no sig- 
nificant difference in category 5 which repre- 


* Due to lack of time, one class in the Noninsult 
Fantasy group and one class in the Insult Fantasy group 
failed to complete the test. These classes are not in- 
cluded in the analysis of the results for the Sentence 
Completion Test. A second class in the Insult Fantasy 
group was eliminated from this analysis in order to 
equate the proportion of the two sexes in each experi- 
mental group. 

” The data are presented in Table 4. Yates’s cor- 
rection for continuity was used in all chi-square tests of 
independence. 
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sents aggression toward individuals who do 
not show any manifest similarity to EZ. The 
results provide tentative evidence of a gradient 
of generalization—aggression toward objects 
being a decreasing function of their similarity 
to the original instigator of the aggression in 
this situation. 

The analysis of the attitude questionnaire 
and the Sentence Completion Test has demon- 
strated that both are sensitive to the arousal 
of aggression by the insulting comments of 
E and can therefore be used to test differences 
in aggression between the Insult Fantasy and 
Insult Control groups. 


Effect of Fantasy 


The attitude questionnaire. The results of the 
item analysis of the attitude questionnaire 
are presented in Table 1. Inspection of the 
table reveals that on every item the Insult 
Control group is more aggressive than the 
Fantasy group." The smallest differences, not 
statistically significant, are on questions which 
deal with attitudes toward the study. The 
differences on questions which deal explicitly 
with attitudes toward Z are much larger and 
are also statistically significant.” The con- 
sistently lower amount of aggression displayed 
by the Insult Fantasy group is in accord with 
the hypothesis that aggression expressed 
in fantasy behavior will reduce aggressive 
motivation. 

The means of the Insult Fantasy and Insult 
Control groups on the more general measures 
based on the attitude questionnaire are given 
in Table 2. The differences between the two 
insulted groups indicated by the item com- 
parisons are borne out by this method of analy- 
sis. The over-all aggression scores of the Insult 


" The number of women in the Insult Fantasy group 
was reduced in order to equate the proportion of the 
two sexes in each experimental group. Since the women 
displayed less aggression than the men, a higher pro- 
portion of women in the Insult Fantasy group would 
tend to lower the mean aggression scores of that group. 
Cases to be eliminated were selected by use of a table of 
random numbers. 

8 The p values reported in this paper, with the ex- 
ception of the Sentence Completion Test analysis, are 
based on a one-tailed test of significance. The one-tailed 
test is used where specific predictions of the direction of 
the anticipated difference were made. In the case of the 
Sentence Completion Test, the predictions were not 
specific enough to indicate on which of the scoring 
categories the Fantasy group would show less aggres- 
sion than the Nonfantasy group 


TABLE 2 


Mean Acoression Scores or Eacu Group ON THE 
ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE 








| Aggressive 
Personal 
| Tota! | Aggression a ae 
Troms | Pepe 
| 450 and 4) 


7.04 


Grow 
° | (all 6 items) 


Noninsult Fantasy 
(N = 78) 

Insult Fantasy 
(N = 107) 

Insult Control (VN = | 


14.92 5.96 





21.17 11.47 7.03 


23.09 | 12.88 | 7.23 


56) 

1.41 | 
sai. 
| <. 


1.92 
2.02 
? <.025 | 


Difference (IC — IF) 
t 


<.01 


Control group are significantly higher than 
those of the Insult Fantasy group. For the 
measure reflecting only aggression toward E£ 
this difference is significant at the .01 level. 
For the measure based on the criticism of the 
experiment, the difference is in the same direc- 
tion but is small and not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

The conclusions stated thus far about the 
statistical significance of the results have been 
reached by treating each individual as an 
independent case. However, it is possible that 
differences in E’s behavior, in the several 
classes in which he tried to keep his behavior 
constant, may have caused all the members 
of one class to vary from the others uniformly. 
To control for this possibility, another sig- 
nificance test of the difference between the 
two Insult groups was made using only the 
class means to constitute the sample. The 
comparison was based on the class means of 
the men only because of the varying propor- 
tions of women in different classes, and their 
tendency to have lower aggression scores than 
the men. The results of this analysis are pre- 
sented in Table 3. All differences are in the 
predicted direction, thus confirming the find- 
ings reported above. The difference in over-all 
aggression between the Insult Fantasy and 
Insult Control groups approaches significance, 
while the difference based on attitudes toward 
E is significant at the .05 level of confidence. 
Also, the difference based on evaluation of the 
study is significant at the .01 level. 

The Sentence Completion Test. The results 
of a chi-square analysis of the percentage of 
Ss having one or more responses in each of the 
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TABLE 3 


Mean AGGRESSION SCORES ON THE ATTITUDE 
QUESTIONNAIRE OF Mew tn Eacu CLass 
in THE Insutt Groups 


Aggressive 
Evaluation 
of the 
Experiment 
, items 2 

and 4) 


Personal 
Aggression 
Aggres toward 


sion (all 
6 items / Comme 


Total 


Group 


Insult Fantasy 
Class D 
Clase E 
Class F 
Class G 
Class H 


Mean 


Insult Control 
Class J 33 
Class K : 25 
Class L : 50 


Mean of classes . 36 


Difference between mean 7 41 
of classes 


91 01 37 


p <.06, <.05 | <.01 


aggression categories are reported in Table 4. 
The most relevant measures for comparing the 
two Insult groups are categories 1, 2Em, aid 
3, which, since they discriminate between the 
Insult and Noninsult groups, are the most in- 
dicative of aggression. On each of these three 
measures, the Insult Control group displays 
more hostility than the Insult Fantasy Ss. 
The difference is significant at the .05 level for 
category 2Em and is not statistically signifi- 
cant for the other categories. If one computes 
for each individual the number of aggressive 
responses based on all three categories, the 
differences between the Insult Control and 
Insult Fantasy groups are considerably en- 
hanced. The results of this comparison are 
presented in Table 5 and show the Insult 
Fantasy group to have significantly less hos- 
tility than the Insult Control group. Thus the 
differences in aggression found between the 
two groups on the attitude questionnaire are 
confirmed by the Sentence Completion Test. 


Fantasy Data 


The effect of the insults upon the fantasy re- 
sponses. The TAT stories were coded to con- 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE OF SuspyEects In Eaca Group Havinc 
OnE OR More AGGRESSIVE RESPONSES IN EACH 
Scorinc CATEGORY ON THE SENTENCE 
Comp.Letion TEst 


Nonin-| tsult | Insult s 

Fantasy Control ne 
W= | W= | ics 
76 55 


Scoring Category Fantasy 
N= 


$1 


Aggressicn toward 
Emotional 
Objective 
Combined 

Aggression toward EF 

substitute 
Emotional! 
Objective 
Combined 

Aggression toward 

test 
Emotional 
Objective 
Combined 

Aggression 

test substitute 
Emotional 
Objective 
Combined 

Aggression toward 

individuals other 

than those included 

under categories | 

and 2 
Emotional 21 24 
Objective 16 22 
Combined 28 34 


toward 


* The » values are based on two-tailed tests of significance 


ceal identity of Ss and the experimental treat- 
ment and then rated on a five-point rating 
scale of aggression, a rating of five being given 
to the most aggressive fantasy. The results of 
the ratings are presented in Table 6. The 
stories of the Insult Fantasy group are con- 
sistently more aggressive than those of the 
Noninsult Fantasy group. However, the differ- 
ences are small and only for Card 18 GF is the 
mean difference significant. The difference be- 
tween the two groups in total mean aggression 
scores based on all four cards is also small but 
is statistically significant. 

The insulted Ss did then express more hos- 
tility in fantasy than the noninsulted Ss. This 
difference is consistent with an interpretation 
of the main findings, reported in the previous 
section, as due to reduction of aggressive drive 
by aggressive fantasy. 

The relationship between aggression in fantasy 
and aggression toward E. A negative correlation 
between aggression in fantasy and subsequent 
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TABLE 5 
PERCENTAGE Frequency DisterpuTions cr INSULT 
Groups ror Scores Basep on CaTecories 1, 
2E, anp 3 on SENTENCE CompLeTion TEST 


Insult Control 
(N = 55) 


Insult Fantasy 
(N = 76) 


Aggression 
Score 


7 45 

1 22 

15 

> 18 


Note: Dichotomizing between 0 and 1, x* = 7.7; p <.01; di 
chotomizing between 1 and 2, x* = 7.3; ¢ <.01 


TABLE 6 


Compartsons Between Insutt FANTASY AND Non 
INSULT FANTASY GROUPS ON MEAN AGGRESSION 
RATINGS ON THE TAT Srorres 


Non- 

insult Insult 

Picture Fantasy Fantasy 
4 2.07 
18GF 2.09 
7BM 1.72 

12M 1.95 

Total (all 4 pic- 7.83 

tures) 


aggression toward E would tend to support the 
major hypothesis but is not a critical test. A 
Pearson r was calculated between over-all ag- 
gression on the attitude questionnaire and ag- 
gression as rated from the TAT fantasies. The 
correlation for the Insult Fantasy group is 
— .25 and is significant at the .01 level of con- 
fidence. The corresponding correlation for the 
Noninsult Fantasy group is —.15 which is not 
significantly greater than zero. The two cor- 
relations are not, however, significantly dif- 
ferent from each other. 

The relationship between aggression in 
fantasy and subsequent aggression toward 
E is in a direction, then, which tends to sup- 
port the hypothesis of a drive-reducing effect 
of fantasy. 


DISCUSSION 


The experimental findings confirm the major 
prediction based on the drive-reduction hy- 
pothesis, namely, that those Ss who were in- 
sulted by an £ and were given the opportunity 
to express their aggression in fantasy would 
subsequently display less hostility toward E£ 
than a comparable insulted group which en- 


gaged in nonfantasy activities. The fact that 
two different and independent measures of 
drive strength, the attitude questionnaire and 
the Sentence Completion Test, yielded similar 
results increases confidence in the genuineness 
of the phenomenon. These measures are dif- 
ferent in several important respects. The ex- 
pression of aggression on the attitude ques- 
tionnaire was sanctioned for all groups by the 
instructor, who encouraged the students to 
reveal their feelings about experiments in 
which they had been participants. In addition, 
the range of alternatives to each question gave 
tacit sanction to the holding of extreme atti- 
tudes about £. On the other hand, the Sentence 
Completion Test involved the spontaneous 
expression of aggressive feelings toward E 
despite the knowledge that the test responses 
would be available to him. 

The question arises as to possible alternative 
explanations of the difference in hostility be- 
tween the two insulted groups. One might 
argue that the difference is a result of an incre- 
ment in hostility in the Control group rather 
than a decrement in the Fantasy group. Such 
an increment could conceivably arise from 
differences in the frustrating qualities of the 
control and fantasy activities, the former sup- 
posedly being more frustrating. An effort was 
made to control this factor in the experimental 
design by varying the nature of the nonfantasy 
task. There is no a priori reason for assuming 
that the control activities are any more or less 
demanding than the activity of constructing 
TAT stories which is presented as an achieve- 
ment task. Moreover, because the variation 
of class means in the Insult Control group is 
very small! and the statistical analysis based 
on class means takes account of the effect of 
possible differences in the frustrating character 
of the particular task used in each class, the 
obtained difference cannot be attributed to an 
assumed frustrating quality of just one or two 
of the control tasks. 

Any obvious frustration produced by the 
control activities should be reflected on the 
measures of aggression. In response to a ques- 
tion on the attitude questionnaire requesting 
the students to indicate if there was anything 
about the experiment they disliked, 82 per 
cent of the Insult Control group and 73 per 
cent of the Insult Fantasy group expressed 
dislike of some aspect of the experiment in- 
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cluding the Z. An analysis of these spon- 
taneous comments revealed that, of those who 
expressed some criticism, 16 per cent of the 
Insult Fantasy group criticized the fantasy 
activity while only 11 per cent of the Insult 
Control group criticized the control activities.” 
Thus, in addition to the a priori argument, 
there is no empirical evidence to indicate that 
the contro! tasks are more frustrating than the 
fantasy task. 

One must look then to the fantasy activity 
as the cause of the significant difference in 
aggression between the Fantasy and Control 
groups. The most direct explanation of this 
difference is the reduction of hostility by means 
of aggressive fantasy. A possible alternative 
to the drive-reduction hypothesis is one that 
assumes that guilt and not drive reduction is 
the primary mechanism responsible for the 
lowered aggression in the fantasy group. Here 
it would be supposed that the evocation of 
aggressive fantasy aroused guilt responses 
which generalized to subsequent expressions 
of hostility on the tests of aggression and 
tended to inhibit aggressive responses on those 
tests. 

The experimental data provide some basis 
for rejecting ihe assumption that guilt is the 
important mediating mechanism. If guilt were 
the crucial factor, then one would expect the 
increase in hostile fantasy in the Insult group 
to be associated with an increase in expression 
of guilt. The TAT stories were analyzed for 
indications of guilt in regard to aggressive ex- 
pression. The difference in expression of guilt 
between the Insult Fantasy and Noninsult 
Fantasy groups was slight and insignificant. 
In addition, the Sentence Completion Test 
was scored for self-aggressive responses, which 
might be taken as an index of guilt. The fre- 
quency of such responses was very low in all 
experimental groups, and the small differences 
among the groups were insignificant. 

The drive-reduction hypothesis seems the 
simplest and also the most suited to account 
for the differences between the Fantasy and 
Control groups. A basic assumption under- 
lying this hypothesis is that fantasy expression 
is a form of behavior that follows the same 

“ Even in the Noninsult Fantasy group, 14 per cent 
of Ss (33 per cent of those who expressed some dislike 
of the experiment) criticized the fantasy task. They 
complained of insufficient time in which to complete 
the stories and of having to do too much writing 


behavioral principles that have been derived 
from motor phenomena. Fantasy or imagina- 
tive behavior, like other forms of behavior, 
can serve as a substitute goal response when 
the most adequate goal response cannot be 
made. In the present experiment, Ss could not 
give vent to their hostility direttly because of 
social inhibiting factors, fear of possible punish- 
ment from an authority figure, or lack of ade- 
quate opportunity. The Fantasy group Ss, 
however, were given an opportunity for in- 
direct expression of hostility in their fantasy 
constructions. 

Fantasy responses may acquire reward 
value, i.e., become drive reducing in at least 
two ways: (a) through response generalization 
from direct, overt aggression or (6) through 
a gradient of reward; if in the past covert ag- 
gressive thoughts and wishes preceded and/or 
accompanied overt aggressive responses which 
were reinforced, these preceding covert verbal 
responses may acquire secondary reinforcing 
properties. 

This interpretation is compatible with a 
more general hypothesis relating verbal be- 
havior and drive reduction which has been 
developed by Dollard and Miller (4). In ex- 
plaining various abnormal phenomena such 
as delusional fantasies, these authors empha- 
size the reduction of anxiety as the primary 
reinforcement of the delusional responses. The 
results of the present study suggest that these 
delusional responses may also reduce the drive, 
e.g., aggression, which is eliciting anxiety. 

As viewed here, fantasy behavior is an ad- 
justment mechanism which can serve to reduce 
tensions and provide substitute goal satis- 
factions. It may function as an outlet for 
socially unacceptable motives and frustrated 
achievement strivings. The effects of fantasy 
are likely to depend on a number of factors 
such as the particular drive, the type of fan- 
tasy, and individual predisposition. For ex- 
ample, one might expect that fantasy behavior 
would be less effective in reducing such primary 
drives as pain, hunger, and thirst. Spontaneous 
fantasy, as in daydreams, may be more effec- 
tive than induced fantasy, as represented by 
TAT stories, in reducing motivation. This 
might occur because, in the former case, the 
fantasy responses are more similar to those 
present in the real-life situation. Finally, in 
some individuals fantasy might conceivably 
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increase rather than decrease drive. Thus re- 
hearsal of undisguised aggressive thoughts 
might augment the aggressive motives of 
people who characteristically express their 
hostility in direct, overt behavior and conse- 
quently have not learned to use fantasy as a 
means of discharging their aggression. The 
extent of drive reduction produced by fantasy 
under various circumstances is a problem to be 
solved by future research. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this study was to investigate 
the hypothesis that the expression of aggres- 
sion in fantasy will serve to partially reduce 
aggressive drive. 

This hypothesis was tested by experi- 
mentally inducing aggression by insulting 
a group of students, interpolating a fantasy 
or nonfantasy activity, and subsequently 
measuring the strength of the aggressive drive. 
Another group was not insulted but was ad- 
ministered the fantasy activity and the sub- 
sequent tests of aggression in order to provide 
a means of validating the measures of aggres- 
sion used. 

The results are consistent with the drive- 
reduction hypothesis: 

1. The insulted group which had an oppor- 
tunity to express aggression in fantasy subse- 
quently displayed significantly less aggression 
toward £ than did the control group which en- 
gaged in nonfantasy activities. This difference 
was found with two independent and valid 
measures of aggression. 

2. A significant negative correlation was 
found between the amount of aggression ex- 
pressed in fantasy and subsequent aggression 
toward E for the insulted group which had 
engaged in fantasy. 

3. The insulted Ss expressed significantly 


more aggression in their fantasies than did the 
noninsulted Ss. 
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YNAMIC psychology has stressed that 
a relationship exists between an indi- 
vidual’s reporting of aggression when 
aggressive cues are available in the stimulus 
and the degree to which aggressive tensions are 
present within the personality. Thus, dynamic 
psychology supports the thesis that over-re- 
porting of aggressive implications is related 
to strong aggressive tension which is not be- 
ing effectively controlled. Similarly, the un- 
der-reporting of aggressive implications has 
been related to high aggressive tension which is 
being denied or repressed. 
It is the purpose of this study to determine 
experimentally the validity of these two basic 
assumptions in dynamic psychology. 


HYPOTHESES 


This experiment is directed toward testing 
the validity of the following two hypotheses: 

Hypothesis 1. Subjects (Ss) who over-report 
the aggressive implications of situations are 
charged with greater aggressive tension than 
are Ss who are average reporters of such impli- 
cations. 

Hypothesis 2. Subjects who under-report the 
aggressive implications of situations are also 
charged with greater aggressive tension tha 
are Ss who are average reporters of such im- 
plications. 

In order to have an observable anchor for 
the indzpendent variable in this experiment, 
the variable is described in terms of reporting 
rather than recognizing. This seemed desirable 
since it is difficult to determine whether an 
individual recognizes or does not recognize 
the aggressive implications of a stimulus. 
Thus, an S with very strong repressive mecha- 
nisms operating against aggression may never 

‘The authors are indebted to Dr. Jacob Levine, 
Newington VA Hospital, and to Mr. John W. Goodrich 
and Mr. Arthur Watson of the Middletown High 
School for their cooperation in providing some of the 
subjects for this experiment 
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consciously recognize that a situation is ag- 
gressively charged. On the other hand, an 
individual who does not have such strong 
repressive mechanisms operating but who 
fears the social consequences of verbalizing 
aggressive implications may consciously rec- 
ognize that the situation is aggressively 
charged but will not verbalize it as such. Both 
Ss would therefore not report aggression. 
Operationally, this behavior can be described 
in terms of reporting without becoming in- 
volved in the distinction between these two 
types of individuals. 

For purposes of this study, tension is defined 
as a motivating force operating in the per- 
sonality. Within this frame of reference, 
tension is not conceived as necessarily being a 
pathological phenomenon or as being syn- 
onymous with anxiety. 


THE EXPERIMENT 
Establishment of Criteria 


The first task was to establish criteria for average 
reporters, over-reporters, and wunder-reporters of 
aggressive implications of situations. The stimulus 
situations used were four Thematic Apperception Test 
(TAT) cards (3 BM, 8 BM, 18 BM, and 18 GF) which 
clinicians have found as lending themselves to the 
reporting of aggressive implications (9, 14). It should 
be noted that the TAT was selected simply as a task 
that permits measurement of individual differences in 
the reporting of aggression and not because the study 
was concerned with the validity of the TAT as a pro 
jective technique. 

Thirty-seven male high school seniors were tested in 
a group session. Each card was projected on a screen 
and Ss were instructed according to the TAT manual 
to write their stories. In addition, 11 older male Ss who 
were patients on the medical service of a veterans 
hospital were administered the cards on an individual 
basis. Each story of an S was scored as either reporting 
aggression or not reporting aggression, according to the 
following criteria: (a2) A story was considered to have 
been reported aggressively if it contained a theme 
which was aggressive in the socially accepted sense, e.g., 
hitting, fighting, struggling, or shooting themes. ()) 
Themes of sickness and accident were not considered to 
be aggressive since these themes are not usually con- 
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TABLE 1 


Noumser or TAT Carps Reportep 
AGGRESSIVELY BY NorMAL Ss 


Number of 
TAT Cards 
Reported 
Aggressively 


Number of 
High School 
Students 


Number of 


7 Total 
Veterans 


0 
5 
15 
16 
1 


37 


sidered so in the socially accepted sense or by psychia- 
trists, psychologists, and others who are not dynamic- 
ally oriented. (c) If more than one story was given to a 
card, and one of the stories given was aggressive, S was 
considered to have reported aggression for that card. 
The scores ranged from 0 to 4, depending on the num- 
ber of cards reported aggressively. 

The results of testing the high school population and 
the veterans are reported in Table 1. A chi-square 
analysis comparing the high school students and vet- 
erans indicates that their performance on the TAT 
cards is not significantly different (chi square = 2.3), 
in spite of differences in testing procedure, ages, and 
medical status between the two groups. Inspection of 
the table indicates that most normal Ss report aggres- 
sion on one or two TAT cards. Only 2 Ss failed to 
report aggression on any of the cards and only 5 Ss 
reported aggression on three or more cards. Actually, 
none of the Ss reported aggression on all four cards. 
Utilizing these data, the criteria for defining average 
reporters, over-reporters, and under-reporters of aggres- 
sion were defined as follows: (a) Average reporters are 
Ss who report aggression on one or two cards. (6) 
Over-reporters are Ss who report aggression on three 
or four cards. (c) Under-reporters are Ss who report 
aggression on none of the cards. 


Experimental Subjects 


The experimental Ss were male patients on the 
admission service of the Connecticut State Hospital. It 
was decided not to use patients who were overtly 
aggressive as these patients were already demonstrating 
their aggressive tension. It was felt that the selection of 
patients in whom there is known to be a high degree of 
aggressive tension might weight the results in favor of 
the hypotheses. The senior psychiatrist of the male 
service was therefore asked to rate a series of patients 
for overt aggressiveness on a nine-point rating scale. 
Patients receiving a rating of seven or higher (extreme 
overt aggression) were not used in this study for the 
reason indicated above. It should be emphasized that 
this study was concerned with the problem of reporting 
aggression and not with overt aggressive behavior. The 
rating scale of overt aggressive behavior was used to 
eliminate the most overtly aggressive Ss in order to 
limit the study to those Ss whose level of aggressive 
tension could not be judged from their overt behavior. 


Thirty-six Ss were finally selected, all of whom were 
testable and not receiving shock treatment. Each of 
these 36 Ss was given the four TAT cards in an indi- 
vidual testing session. The stories were given orally as 
in the standard TAT procedure. The examiner rated 
each story according to the criteria listed above. Each 
S was then categorized in one of four groups: (a) Those 
who reported three or more aggressive stories. Actually, 
none of the Ss reported aggression on all four cards. 
This is the over-reporting group. (6) Those who re- 
ported two of the stories as aggressive. This is one of the 
average-reporting groups. (c) Those who reported one 
aggressive story. This is the other average-reporting 
group. (d) Those who reported no aggressive stories. 
This is the under-reporting group. 

As will be noted, two average groups were used. This 
was done because each group was characterized by 
reporting aggression on a different number of TAT 
cards. It was felt that each of the average groups might 
represent a different degree of average reporting of 
aggression, although both groups contained a large 
proportion of the normal sample in the preliminary 
testing and stood out as distinct from over-reporters 
and under-reporters. This categorizing process resulted 
in nine experimental Ss being placed in each group. The 
ages, ratings on the scale for overt behavior, and the 
diagnoses of the Ss in each group are described in 
Tables 2, 3, and 4. 


Experimental Tasks 


The experimenters (Zs) were confronted with the 
problem of selecting tasks to measure aggressive 
tension—tasks that would be capable of more effec- 
tively circumventing S’s defense system which, it was 
assumed, was responsible for the nonreporting of 
aggression. If the TAT cards are considered, two factors 
seem important in suggesting why nonreporting of 
aggression may occur: (a) The situations are highly 
structured in a social sense in terms of aggression or 
implications for aggression; and (b) the individual must 
verbalize the aggression in order to report it. It seemed 


TABLE 2 
Aces or ExPperRIMeNTAL Ss 


Group Mean 


Range 


37.0 
33.0 
37.3 
36.1 


24-52 
17-50 
28-45 
24-54 


I (Over-reporters) 

II (Average reporters) 
III (Average reporters) 
IV (Under-reporters) 


TABLE 3 
RATINGS OF EXPERIMENTAL Ss ON RATING 
ScaLe ror Overt BEHAVIOR 
Group Mean 
I (Over-reporters) 
II (Average reporters) 


III (Average reporters) 
IV (Under-reporters) 
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TABLE 4 
Dracnoses OF EXPERIMENTAL Ss 


. Group Group Group 
Group |r | im | IV 


jee 
(Aver- (Aver-| (Un- 
(Over- < 


Tota 


age der 
Re | e- | Ro- | Re- 


| port- 
| ers) 
Schizophrenia 1 4 
Alcoholism d 2 
Neurosis 0 
Organic brain dis- 1 
ease 
Manic-depressive 
Psychopathic per- 
sonality 





to the investigators that the experimental tasks should 
minimize these two factors—if they were to be more 
effective in not arousing the defense system. The tasks 
that were selected were four learning tasks that did not 
contain the degree of socially structured aggression 
found in the TAT and did not require the verbalization 
of aggressive material. The basic assumption under- 
lying these tasks was that, for the person with con- 
siderable aggressive tension, aggressive material would 
have greater stimulus value than neutral material, i.e., 
aggressive materia] would have greater significance and 
meaning. This should result in better learning of 
aggressive material as compared to nonaggressive 
material for this individual, if the defenses are not 
aroused. 

The question may be raised as to why the authors 
predicted that both under-reporters and over-reporters 
would learn aggressive material more readily than non- 
aggressive material. According to perception theory, 
the under-reporters were defending themselves against 
the aggressive implications on the TAT. The logical 
extension of this thesis was to predict that the under 
reporters would similarly defend themselves against 
the aggressive material in the learning tasks and thus 
learn aggressive material more poorly than they learn 
nonaggressive material. The siudy by McClelland and 
Atkinson (5) on the effect of differing intensities of the 
hunger drive on perception is relevant to this issue. 
Their Ss were told to respond to slides purporting to 
project figures, but actually showing nothing. They 
found that, although there was no increase in the oc- 
currence of food responses as a function of increased 
hunger, food objects were judged to be larger than 
neutral objects by the hungrier subjects. Their first 
finding would be consistent with perceptual defense 
which functioned so as “to reduce the displeasure of 
frustration by suppressing thoughts of the goal” (12, p. 
158). In attempting to explain the apparently contra- 
dictory second finding, i.e., the increase in the size of 
food objects, McClelland and Atkinson offer the thesis 
that defense may operate to keep ‘ood responses from 
entering awareness, but once S is made aware of the 
stimulus, the tendency is to respond by overestimation. 
In the present research, Ss could defend themselves 


against the awareness of the aggressive implications on 
the TAT as did the hungry Ss who failed to increase the 
number of their food responses. However, on the learn- 
ing tasks, there was no defense against being aware of 
the aggressive material, since this was part of the 
experiment. In this respect, the learning tasks were 
similar to the tasks of estimating the size of food 
objects once those food objects were so designated by 
the Es. 

The TAT was administered first and the experi- 
mental tasks followed within a maximum of two days. 
Since each S was compared to himself (his aggressive 
vs. his nonaggressive learning), no attempt was made 
to control for differences in intelligence. The experi- 
mental tasks were administered in the order in which 
they are described below. 

1. Paired associates. This task consisted of a list of 
ten paired associates in which the stimulus was a word 
and the response was a number, e.g., person—5, angry 
—3, etc. Five of the stimulus words were aggressive and 
five were nonaggressive. Using Thorndike’s word list 
(15), the aggressive words were matched for frequency 
of usage, a variable that has been found to be relevant 
to ease of perceptual recognition (13). The paired 
associates were presented in a randomized order. The 
same order of presentation was used for each S. The 
list was presented on a memory drum in which each 
pair of associates was exposed for 2 sec. with a 2-sec. 
interval between exposures. After S had seen the list of 
ten associates, he was shown a card on which was 
printed the first stimulus word. He was requested to 
give the number with which it was associated. Whether 
his response was correct or incorrect, he was then 
instructed to look at the memory drum where the first 
pair of associates was exposed for 2 sec. The same 
procedure was followed for the remaining nine paired 
associates. This comprised the first testing trial. After 
the first testing trial was completed, S was shown 
another uninterrupted presentation of the list on the 
memory drum and then given another testing trial as 
above. This procedure was continued until S responded 
correctly to all ten stimulus words on one trial. 

2. Recognition. This task consisted of a list of twenty 
words, ten of which were aggressive and ten nonaggres- 
sive. Using Thorndike’s word list, the aggressive and 
nonaggressive words were matched for frequency of 
usage. Each word was shown to S on a memory drum 
with a 2-sec. exposure time and an interval between 
words just long enough for the drum to change. The 
words were presented in a randomized order. The list 
was presented to each S only once. S was then shown 
thirty cards, one at a time. Each of these cards had a 
word on it. Twenty of the cards contained the twenty 
words on the original presentation list. The other ten 
cards contained five new aggressive words and five new 
nonaggressive words which were also matched for 
frequency of usage. The thirty words were randomized. 
As S was shown each card, he was instructed to signify 
whether the word on that card had been on the original 
presentation list or whether it was a new word. 

3. Substitution. The third test was the substitution 
task. Each S was given a card on which there were ten 
words, each word paired with a number, e.g., hurt—2, 
sing—5, etc. Five of the words were aggressive, five 
were nonaggressive. Each aggressive word was matched 
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with a nonaggressive word for frequency of usege. The 
S was allowed to look at this card and he had it before 
him as a reference throughout this test. He was told 
that each word on the key was associated with the 
number as indicated on the key. The S was then given 
a practice list consisting of the ten words. He was in- 
structed not to name the words on the list but to 
respond with the appropriate associated numbers as 
quickly as possible. For the actual test trial, two lists 
were used. One list was an aggressive list consisting of 
each of the five aggressive words repeated four times. 
This list of twenty words was randomized. The other 
test list was the nonaggressive list. This list also con- 
sisted of twenty words, each nonaggressive word being 
repeated four times. The words were similarly rando- 
mized. In each group of Ss, five Ss received the aggres- 
sive list first and four Ss received the nonaggressive list 
first. 

4. Recall. The fourth task was the recall task. Ten 
sentences were presented to Ss on a memory drum with 
4-sec. exposure time, which was long enough to enable 
each S to see the sentence, and an interval! between 
sentences just long enough to permit the drum to 
change. Five of the situations had aggressive connota- 
tions and five did not, e.g., “Bob is quite tall,” “Dick 
argues all the time,” etc. After the ten sentences had 
been presented once, S was shown a series of ten cards 
requesting the name that was associated with each 
sentence, e.g., “Who is quite tall?” “Who argues all the 
time?” etc. The S responded merely with the appro- 
priate name. 


RESULTS 


Paired associates. This task was scored in 
the following manner. The number of trials 
needed by S to learn each word was computed. 
In those instances where S learned a word as 
evidenced by a successful trial but sub- 
sequently failed that word, his score for that 
word was the first successful trial which was 
not followed by a failure. After the number of 
trials necessary to learn each word was de- 
termined, S’s score on the paired associates 
test was computed by dividing the total 
number of trials to learn the five aggressive 
words by the total number of trials to learn the 
five nonaggressive words. Since more rapid 
learning of aggressive paired associates would 
result in a lower score according to this ratio, 
the following predictions were made for this 
task: (a) Over-reporters (Group I) would have 
a mean score lower than that of the two groups 
of average reporters (Groups II and ITI). (6) 
Under-reporters (Group IV) would also have 
a mean score lower than that of the two groups 
of average reporters (Groups II and III). 
The results are given in Table 5. Both predic- 
tions were supported at the .001 level of con- 
fidence. The / values are 4.4 (Group I vs. 


TABLE 5 
Resvutts or Parrep Associates TAsK 
(N = 9 in each group) 


Mean 


Group 


I (Over-reporters) 
II (Average reporters) 
III (Average reporters) 
IV (Under-reporters) 


Group II), 5.7 (Group I vs. Group IIT), 5.5 
(Group II vs. Group IV), and 7.4 (Group III 
vs. Group IV). 

Recognition. Only the twenty words in the 
original presentation list were used in obtain- 
ing the score. The score for an S was the 
number of aggressive words correctly recog- 
nized divided by the number of nonaggressive 
words correctly recognized. Since more ac- 
curate recognition of aggressive words would 
result in a higher score according to this 
ratio, the following predictions were made: 
(a) Over-reporters (Group I) would have a 
higher mean score than both groups of average 
reporters (Groups II and III). (6) Under- 
reporters (Group IV) would also have a higher 
mean score than both groups of average re- 
porters (Groups II and III). The results are 
given in Table 6 and indicate that under- 
reporters do receive a higher mean score than 
the average reporters. Group IV differs from 
Group II at the .02 level (¢ = 2.6) and Group 
IV differs from Group III at the .01 level (¢ 
= 3.1). While the differences between over- 
reporters and average reporters are not statis- 
tically significant, there is nevertheless a trend 
in the direction predicted. The ¢ values are 1.3 
(p = .20) and .9 (p = .40). It should be noted 
that the data for the recognition task consist 
of the scores of only 34 Ss. Two Ss had to be 
eliminated because they recognized all twenty 
of the original words. The task was obviously 
too easy for these and could not yield an ac- 
curate measure of aggressive tension. 


TABLE 6 
Resvuits or Recoomition Tasx 








Group N Mean 





113.1 
103.8 
102.1 
138.0 


I (Over-reporters) 

II (Average reporters) 
III (Average reporters) 
IV (Under-reporters) 
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Substitution. The score in this task was the 
amount of time necessary to perform on the 
aggressive list divided by the amount of time 
necessary to perform on the nonaggressive list. 
Since greater speed with the aggressive words 
would result in a lower score according to this 
ratio, the following predictions were made for 
this task: (a) Over-reporters (Group I) would 
have a lower mean score than both groups of 
average reporters (Groups II and III). (6) 
Under-reporters (Group IV) would also have a 
lower mean score than both groups of average 
reporters (Groups II and III). The results are 
given in Table 7. The differences between 
under-reporters and both groups of average 
reporters approached significance at the ten 
per cent level of confidence (¢ = 1.7 for both 
comparisons). While the differences between 
over-reporters and average reporters are not 
statistically significant, the differences are 
in the predicted direction. 

Recall. It had been planned to use the 
number of aggressive questions correctly 
answered divided by the number of nonag- 
gressive questions correctly answered as the 
score for this test. This measure could not be 
used because the test was apparently more 
difficult than originally thought. Many Ss 
gave only a few correct responses, and in some 
instances no correct responses at all. In the 
latter cases, answering none of the nonaggres- 
sive questions correctly would give a denom- 
inator of zero, which could not be handled 
mathematically. Hence, a different measure 


TABLE 7 
Resutts or SupstrrutTion Task 


(N = 9 in each group) 


Group 


20.4 
14.6 
13.0 
13.9 


I (Over-reporters) 

Il (Average reporters) 
III (Average reporters) 
IV (Under-reporters) 


103.0 
99.7 
88.1 


TABLE 8 
Resutts or Recatt Tasx (First MEAsvuRe) 


Group N Mean SD 





42.2 
53.9 
00.3 
51.7 


26.0 
32.3 
16.1 
27.9 


I (Over-reporters) 

II (Average reporters 
III (Average reporters) 
IV (Under-reporters) 
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was devised. This measure was the number of 
aggressive questions answered correctly di- 
vided by the total number of questions an- 
swered correctly. Even with this measure, five 
persons were eliminated because they failed 
to give any correct answer. Since the better 
recall of names associated with aggressive 
material would result in a higher score accord- 
ing to this ratio, the following predictions were 
made for this task: (a) Over-reporters (Group 
[) would have a higher mean score than the 
two average groups (Groups II and III). (5) 
Under-reporters (Group IV) would also have a 
higher mean score than the two average 
groups (Groups II and III). The results are 
given in Table 8. Neither prediction is sup- 
ported by the data. 

Inspection of the data revealed that the 
average total number of questions correctly 
answered was very low. The average aggressive 
plus nonaggressive correct answers, i.e., the 
denominator used in calcuiating the score, 
was 3.2. Thus, in this task, the average unit of 
measurement was 1 divided by 3.2 or ap- 
proximately 31 per cent. This is obviously a 
unit of measurement whose very grossness 
may have produced the inconclusive results. 
Therefore, another method of scoring was 
devised. This new method had the following 
rationale. For each question, S was allowed to 
choose any of the ten names as a reply. Thus, 
he could give either an aggressive name or a 
nonaggressive name. The Ss giving aggressive 
names to a greater extent than nonaggressive 
names, whether these names were correct or 
incorrect, must have been more responsive 
to the aggressive names than to the nonaggres- 
sive names. In other words, these aggressive 
names stood out more prominently and had 
higher stimulus value. Hence, the new measure 
used was the number of aggressive names 
given by an S, whether correct or incorrect, 
divided by the total number of names given 
by an S, whether correct or incorrect. The 
specific predictions were: (a) Over-reporters 
(Group I) would have a higher mean score 
than the two groups of average reporters 
(Groups II and III). (6) Under-reporters 
(Group IV) would also have a higher mean 
score than the two groups of average reporters 
(Groups II and III). The results are given in 
Table 9. Under-reporters are significantly 
differentiated from average reporters at the 
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TABLE 9 
REsuLts OF Recatt Task (SEconD MEASURE) 
(N = 9 in each group) 


Mean 
46.0 
39.6 
42.2 

51.3 


Group 


I (Over-reporters) 

II (Average reporters) 
III (Average reporters) 
IV (Under-reporters) 


five per cent level of confidence (¢ value for the 
difference between Group II and Group IV 
is 2.1 and for the difference between Group 
III and Group IV is 2.3). While the differences 
between over-reporters and average reporters 
are not statistically significant, there is never- 
theless a trend in the direction predicted. The 
values are 1.3 (p = .20) and .9 (p = .40), 


DISCUSSION 


Experimental support is offered for the 
proposition that individuals who are over- 
reporters and under-reporters of aggressive 
implications of situations are more highly 
charged with aggressive tension than are 
average reporters as measured by the relative 
efficiency of learning aggressive, as compared to 
neutral, material. For the under-reporters, the 
findings are statistically significant for three 
tasks at least at the 5 per cent level of con- 
fidence and for the fourth task (substitution) 
at the 10 per cent level. For the over-reporters, 
the paired associates task is significant at bet- 
ter than the 1 per cent level of confidence. 
While the results of the other three tasks for 
the over-reporters are not statistically sig- 
nificant, all of the findings show trends in the 
direction predicted. It is believed that one 
reason why the latter findings are not more 
pronounced is that, in the selection of Ss, the 
most overtly aggressive Ss were eliminated. 
It is possible that if these Ss had been in- 
cluded, the over-reporting group might have 
been more distinguishable from the average 
reporters. 

This experiment raises important questions 
with regard to the relationship between learn- 
ing and perception. Considerable experimental 
work supports the proposition that perceptual 
behavior is a function not only of the stimulus 
material but also of the organism doing the 
perceiving (2). While early gestalt psychology 
stressed the importance of the stimulus 


properties in perception and related individual 
differences to experimental errors, more 
recent investigations have produced evidence 
that such individual differences may be more 
adequately understood in terms of subject 
differences in intelligence, attitudes, feelings, 
and experiences (1, 6, 10). While the precise 
meanings of these investigations have been 
the subject of controversy (4, 7, 8, 11, 13), 
the present study is of interest in that it com- 
pared behavior in a perceptual task (TAT) 
with behavior in learning situations and 
demonstrated that perceptual behavior does 
not exactly parallel learning behavior. Several 
reasons may be offered for this, including those 
that were used as the rationale for utilizing the 
learning tasks in this experiment. Still another 
possibility may be operating and that is that 
the laws of learning may not be identical with 
those of perception, a thesis which Hilgard 
indicates has not been disproved (3). Yacor- 
zynski (16) has, in fact, postulated that 
learning and perception are functionally re- 
lated, but different, behavioral mechanisms. 
It is not within the scope of this paper to relate 
the present research to the body of research 
in perception, as this will be the subject of a 
subsequent report. 

Several incidental findings emerge from this 
study. It was found that none of the normal 
or experimental Ss reported aggression on all 
four of the TAT cards used. While the TAT as 
used in this experiment differed considerably 
from the way it is used in usual clinical prac- 
tice (only four cards were used and these were 
aggressively loaded), this finding does suggest 
that an S may not report aggression on a card 
structured for aggression and yet may not be 
charged with excessive aggressive tension. 
The need for normative data that would permit 
the clinician to interpret the frequency of 
nonreporting of aggression with known levels 
of aggressive tension is therefore obvious. 

A second observation emerging from this 
research is that a series of laboratory tech- 
niques such as learning experiments was found 
to penetrate the defensive armor of individual 
Ss more successfully than did a projective 
technique. It would seem that tasks such as 
were used in this experiment do have their 
place in the clinical study of patients, although 
further research is necessary in order to indi- 
cate precisely how they may be utilized to 
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supplement the usual clinical psychological 
test methods. 

Another incidental finding seems to suggest 
that the more passive individuals are charged 
with greater aggressive tension than are in- 
dividuals who are more overtly aggressive 
within normal limits. The ratings of overt 
aggressive behavior made by the psychiatrist 
indicate that the more passive individuals 
fall into the group of under-reporters of aggres- 
sion (Table 3), and it is this same group that 
consistently shows high aggressive tension as 
measured by differentia! learning. 

SUMMARY 

Dynamic personality theory has hypothe- 
sized that individuals who over-report and 
under-report aggressive implications in situa- 
tions are both charged with greater aggressive 
tension than average reporters. The present 
experiment attempted to verify these hypoth- 
esized relationsh.js. Four Thematic Apper- 
ception Test cards that are considered to be 
structured for aggressive implications were 
administered to 48 normal Ss. On the basis of 
this testing, it was determined that most nor- 
mals report the aggressive implications on 
one or two cards. On the basis of these empir- 
ical findings, over-reporters were defined as 
those who reported aggression on more than 
two cards, while under-reporters were defined 
as those reporting aggression on none of the 
cards. These definitions were the criteria by 
which 36 hospitalized patients were catego- 
rized as average reporters, over-reporters, and 
under-reporters on the basis of their perform- 
ance on the four TAT cards. To determine the 
degree of aggressive tension, four tasks were 
used which measured the efficiency of learning 
aggressive material as compared to neutral 
material. The assumption underlying the 
use of these techniques was that greater ef- 
ficiency in learning aggressive material could 
be attributed to its special significance to the 


individual, i.e., its greater stimulus value. 
The results of the experiment offer support for 
the basic hypotheses of this study. 
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CLINICAL DIAGNOSIS AND OBJECTIVE TAT SCORING: 
RICHARD H. DANA 


University of Illinois 


(Cre diagnosis of mental illness has 
progressed in brief years from con- 
demnation through fear, rumor, and 
hearsay, to the use of psychological tests as a 
basis for treatment. Successful interpretation 
of many psychological tests, notably the pro- 
jective techniques, has been largely on the 
basis of clinical acurnen: a combination of past 
experience and “insight.” While much valuable 
personality information has been gathered by 
subjective analysis, this approach to diagnosis 
is not communicable and is not science. 

The Thematic Apperception Test (TAT), 
unlike the Rorschach, did not emerge in the 
clinic endowed with an objective scoring sys- 
tem. Use of the TAT as a formidable diagnostic 
tool, without benefit of formal scoring has 
been demonstrated (18). However, when objec- 
tive scoring systems are applied, the TAT has 
failed to yield clinical diagnosis (8, 9, 10, 12), 
although there has been some differentiation 
between normal and abnormal groups (14, 
17). These researchers are adamant in con- 
cluding that no significant differences appear 
in TAT productions of various clinical and 
normal groups and that the TAT should nof 
be used as a diagnostic instrument. 

Although past objective scoring systems 
for the TAT have not successfully differen- 
tiated between nosological groups, they have 
provided cues as to meaningful aspects of TAT 
responses. The consensus is that relevant TAT 
scoring categories must be simple, objective (10), 
employ the stimulus properties inherent in the 
TAT cards (14), and include awareness of 
normative data. 

In all of these TAT studies there has been a 
conspicuous absence of theory germane to the 
projective instrument. Failure of objective 
scoring systems may be related to the develop- 
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ment of projectives without regard to a con- 
gruent theoretical frame of reference within 
which test results can be organized and inter- 
preted. 

An example of theory used to generate scor- 
ing devices for projective techniques appears 
in the recent use of psychological distance as a 
basis for a deviation score which distinguishes 
successfully between clinical and normal 
groups on the Rorschach (19). 

In a previous paper (7) the present writer 
has suggested the concept of personality 
orientation as a label for the psychological 
relatedness of person and environment. On the 
basis of this concept much previous research 
employing tachistoscopic experiments, physio- 
logical measures, adjustment tests, behavior 
ratings, self-reports, and projective techniques 
can be meaningfully organized. This study 
attempts to use personality orientation as a 
frame of reference in designing TAT scoring 
categories. 

ScorRING SYSTEM 

A proposed scoring system for the TAT 
should provide information not readily avail- 
able elsewhere. The system should be objec- 
tive, simple, reliable, valid, and sensitive. 
Application to other projective data should 
emerge as distinctly feasible. 

The TAT card is treated as a complex stimu- 
lus defined not simply as a particular picture 
but as many different organizations of a 
variety of stimulus properties. The stimulus 
value of the TAT card includes what con- 
sensual agreement defines as the stimulus 
properties (normative data), and the standard 
directions. The categories are simple in that 
they employ discrete words (objects mentioned 
in the protocol); objective in that they are 
quantitative, amenable io tally (frequency 
count) and rating; and reliable in that these 
reports lead to social agreement about the 
observations (scorer reliability). 

Five TAT cards of the 1943 series were 
employed: II, III, IV, VI, VII (for adult 
males). These particular cards were chosen 
because they compose the basic situations in 
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which 4 male is involved during his lifetime: 
a person alone, man and woman, father and 
son, mother and son, family group. 

The scoring categories used will be briefly 
described. 

Perceptual Keenness (PK). One of the ways a 
given stimulus is assimilated by the subject 
(S) concerns the degree to which it is directly 
reproduced in the response. In the TAT story 
this is the number of words which represent 
objects present in the stimulus. PK constitutes 
a quantitative approach to the degree of detail 
S feels it necessary to provide in his story. A 
list of the 50 objects (persons, things) present 
in the five selected cards was developed. One 
point is scored for each object on the list which 
is included in the TAT story. 

Perceptual Range (PR). Empirical evidence 
(11) can be used to establish criteria as to 
what a group of Ss, defined as “normal,” will 
include in their TAT stories a given percen- 
tage of the time. Three separate stimulus 
properties were chosen for each card on the 
basis of utilization by at least 90 per cent of 
this normal group. PR is designed to sample 
the extent to which the usual or “popular” 
appears in the story. A list of the 15 stimulus 
properties was made: Card II (a) family, 
young girl; woman, activity specified; adult 
male; (b) fields or farm; (c) books or school. 
Card III (d) figure, sex and age specified; (e) 
emotions noted; (f) activity specified. Card IV 
(g) male, emotions noted, activity specified; 
(hk) woman, activity specified; (i) conflict or 
cooperation. Card VI (j) man, emotions noted, 
activity specified; (k) woman, emotions noted; 
(1) personality referent. Card VII (m) older 
male, activity specified, relationship specified; 
(mn) male, emotions noted; (0) personality 
referent. One point is scored for each of these 
mentioned in the TAT story. All items in- 
cluded in each point must be mentioned for 
score to be earned. 

Perceptual Organization (PO). The standard 
directions to S to “tell a story” are also part 
of the stimulus value of the TAT card. PO 
is a quantitative reflection of S’s ability to 
follow directions. Components of the TAT 
story specified in standard directions are card 
description, present behavior, past events, 
future events, feelings, thought, and outcome. 
One point is scored for each component used 
in the story. 


Perceptual Energy (PE). Some objects ap- 
pearing in the TAT story ave not present in 
the stimulus. They are generated by S and 
introduced into the story. PE is the quantita- 
tive aspect of these elaborations. The criterion 
for scoring PE is that the word does not appear 
on the PK list. One point is scored for each 
instance. 

Perceptual Personalization (PP). Some ex- 
pressions, words, and phrases used in the story 
are simply incongruous and have no obvious 
reference to the ctory that S is trying to relate. 
These inclusions are clearly neither stimulus 
reproductions nor additions to the stimulus. 
PP are deviations from the relatively consis- 
tent, organized, coherent protocol-product, 
the TAT story. These deviations, in order to 
be noted, must be extreme. They may refer 
to things called performance adequacy com- 
ments, parenthetical remarks, qualifications, 
picture criticisms, adventitious descriptions, 
vagueness, evasion, or persona! reference. 


PROBLEM 


The problem here is to render the TAT useful as a 
diagnostic tool by means of an objective scoring system. 
The major hypothesis is: the scoring system is signifi- 
cantly related to clinical diagnosis. Further hypotheses 
are: (a) scoring categories derived from simple, discrete 
aspects of the stimulus (PK, PE) will significantly 
differentiate between clinical and normal groups; (6) 
scoring categories derived from organized aspects of the 
stimulus (PO, PR, PP) will provide significant differ 
entiations between neurotic and psychotic groups. 

Subjects. The TAT stories resultant from administra- 
tion of the five cards were collected from three groups 
of Ss: neurotics, psychotics, and normals, 50 in each 
group. Neurotic and psychotic Ss were chosen in terms 
of previously determined criteria: (a) hospitalized, (b) 
diagnostic agreement between psychiatrist and psy- 
chologist, (c) independent diagnostic formulations, and 
(d) diagnosis: neurosis or schizophrenia. 

College students were used for the normal group. 
IQ was not considered an important variable as past 
research (8, 9, 10, 15) indicates there are no differences 
in themes or range of content between clinical and 
normal groups and between college students and other 
nonhospitalized groups designated as normal. The Ss 
were all between the ages of 20 and 40, with IQ scores 
of average or better. 

Procedure. The 750 stories obtained from the three 
groups were scored for each of the five scoring cate- 
gories and for length. The five stories from each S were 
treated as a unit. Thus, each S had five separate scores, 
one for each category derived from all five stories. 
Scoring was done following simple, written directions, 
using criteria licts for PK, PE, PR, PO, by the writer 
and two naive scorers (clerks) 
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RESULTS 


Reliability. The reliability of agreement in 
content analysis has been neglected. A review 
to 1948 (2) revealed that only 15 of 80 studies 
included reliability reports. Both correlation 
coefficients and percentage of agreement have 
been used for reliability in TAT studies (1, 3, 
13). Agreement with limited samples usually 
has been between 50 per cent and 60 per cent. 
Percentage of agreement is deemed most sa- 
tisfactory as no assumptions concerning char- 
acteristics of data are involved in applica- 
tion. 

The present study is concerned with two 
kinds of reliability among scorers: (a) scoring 
category reliability, (6) reliability,of the items 
composing the categories. An over-all reli- 
ability (PO, PR, PP) was computed. The 
scoring categories PK and PE, were clerical 
checks in which the only ambiguity present, at 
least theoretically, was a function of scorer 
personality. Reliability was, therefore, com- 
puted separately for PK and PE. 

Table 1 presents the results for PR, PO, 
PP with three scorers on 75 stories, 25 from 
each group. The over-all reliability of these 
three categories was 82 per cent; PK relia- 
bility was 98 per cent; PE reliability 95 per 
cent. 

Interpretation of these percentage of agree- 
ment figures is difficult. There is no common 
method or vocabulary of reliability so that 
results can be compared and there is a paucity 
of statistical knowledge. It is evident, however, 
that these figures are higher than those re- 
ported in other TAT research. The criteria 
are thus, to some extent, objective and com- 
municable. 

There exist potent reasons why the reported 
figures are not higher. In Table 1 it will be 
noted that figures for scorers A.C are consis- 
tently higher than those for B.C. Scorer C 


TABLE 1 
RevIABILity oF Scormnc CaTecorres PO, PR, PP 
with Taree Scorers (A, B, C) ow 75 Srorres 


Category 
Scorer 


PR 


75% 
86% 
82% 
80% 


A.B 
A.C 
B.C 
A.B.C 


designed the categories while A and B had no 
training or experience with the system; they 
merely followed directions. Scorer A was 
methodical, careful, checked the work; B was 
hurried, sloppy, and did not check. The fact 
that A.C agreement is higher than B.C, and 
that A.B agreement is lower than A.B.C is 
understandable. 

The figures for PP are lower than those for 
PE or PO. When a TAT record is completely 
bizarre, the ambiguity increases. The selection 
of just what to score becomes difficult because 
nothing, or very little, in the protocol relates 
to the continuity of the story. For this reason, 
and to indicate limitations of PP with obvious 
psychotics, the single most bizarre protocol 
was removed and statistics recalculated. No 
real justification exists for such a procedure. 
When this one record was excluded, the agree- 
ments were: A.B, 85 per cent; A.C, 91 per 
cent; B.C, 81 per cent; A.B.C, 78 per cent. 
PP was also computed for each group in order 
to substantiate that decreased efficiency occurs 
only with bizarre, psychotic records. The 
agreement figures for normals were from 88 
per cent to 96 per cent; for neurotics 84 per 
cent to 95 per cent; for psychotics 53 per cent 
to 76 per cent. Thus, normals with few scorable 
items and neurotics with many scorable items 
show high agreement among scorers. 

Item reliability was used for categories in 
which items were defined prior to scoring (PO, 
PR), and percentage of agreement applied. 
PO results indicate that no one item is consis- 
tently more difficult than any other (75 per 
cent to 96 per cent, with 18 of 21 agreements 
above 85 per cent). PR items showed more 
variability with a range of 47 per cent to 100 
per cent agreement. Some of the ambiguity 
present could be lessened by appropriate 
changes in the directions. 

Validity. Validity, in this study, asks the 
question of whether the scoring categories 
differentiate between groups. Table 2 summar- 
izes means, standard deviations, and range of 
scores for the three groups on the scoring 
categories and length. 

Data resultant from application of projec- 
tive techniques are not always amenable to 
the usual F and / tests of significance. The 
reasons for this lie in the failure of data to 
fulfill assumptions: distributions tend to be 
skewed and variances may not be homogene- 
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TABLE 2 
Means, Stanparp DeviaTIONS, AND RANGE FOR 
Normats (No), Nevrorics (N), aNp Psycuorics 
(P) on Eacn Scorntinc Catecory anp Lenotu (L) 
Category 
and Length Group 


wv 
S 


Mean 


No 14 
PK N 13 
P 

No 
N 
Pp 
No 
N 
Pp 


N 
P 


“NOUGU Ube & ew UWS 


Oe hm es = wm ho ew we we 


N 
Pp 


225-1195 
165-1445 


ous. Inspection of the present data reveals 
no exceptions to these generalities. 

A nonparametric median test was used as 
suggested by Cronbach (5) for projective data, 
used by Conant (4) with similar data, and 
discussed by Moses (16). The scores in each 
category were placed in rank order and com- 
bined medians were obtained for the groups 
being compared: normals-neurotics, normals- 
psychotics, neurotics-psychotics. The number 
of cases falling above and below these com- 
bined medians was determined by interpola- 
tion. Chi square was then used to determine 
differences between groups (Table 3). 

In summary, the median test results reveal: 
(a) The scoring category PK does not dis- 
tinguish at all between groups. (6) The scoring 
category PE and length distinguish between 
normal and clinical groups but do not dis- 
tinguish between clinical groups. (c) The scor- 
ing categories PR, PO, and PP distinguish 
significantly between normal, neurotic, and 
psychotic groups. 

Past TAT research (6) has indicated that 
length (number of words) may influence other 
scores derived from the protocol. Accordingly, 
product-moment correlations were run be- 
tween the five scoring categories and length 
for each group. Significant correlations with 


TABLE 3 


Summary or Mepian Test Resvuits ow PK, PO, 
PR, PE, PP, anp L Scores or Tourer Groups: 
Normats (No), Nevrortics (N), Psycnorics (P) 


Category | Combined Above . ’ 
Median 


and Group Median 


25. 
24. 
24.: 
25. 
23. 
26. 


13.92 
14.08 


13.96 


35. 
14. 
46. 
3. 
42. 
7.2 


12. 


length were obtained with PO and PE. The 
nature of PO and PE, the degree to which 
standard directions were followed, and the 
objects introduced into the story render these 
correlations reasonable. However, the question 
remains as to whether the median test dif- 
ferences for PO and PE are a function of 
length of protocol. That is, would the groups 
have been alike in PO and PE had their pro- 
tocols been of equivalent length? Although 
covariance adjustments would have been 
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desirabie, the necessary assumptions are not 
satisfied, and a crude test which provides a 
correction for regression and takes trend into 
account seems satisfactory. 

A graphical procedure was employed an- 
alogous to the median test except that a kind 
of average regression line or “sliding dividing 
line” was used in lieu of the median. Regres- 
sion lines were plotted for the three groups for 
PO and PE on length, a line of split (sliding 
dividing line) was made for each pair of groups, 
the number of cases above and below were 
counted, and chi square applied. 

When these results are compared with those 
in which length was not considered (Table 3), 
there are no appreciable differences in PO. 
PE, however, appears as a less efficient cate- 
gory with differentiation at > .05 level between 
normals and neurotics and <.01 between 
normals and psychotics. 

In the development of any scoring system 
it is important to have indications of the ex- 
tent to which individuals are identified cor- 
rectly, i.e., a prediction measure. An approxi- 
mate method was employed in which two 
medians were selected for each significant 
scoring category as criteria: normal-neurotic 
and neurotic-psychotic. Scores below the 
normal-neurotic median were given 0; scores 
falling between the normal-neurotic and the 
neurotic-psychotic median were given 1; 
and scores above neurotic-psychotic median 
were given 2. 

Table 4 shows the results with each scoring 
category and with length for all three groups. 
These figures may be combined in various ways 
to provide the discrimination of each scoring 


TABLE 4 


PercentaGe oF Ss in Eacu Group Recervine 
Scorgs or 0, 1, 2 on Eacn Carecory 
AND LENGTH 


Score 


Group 








Neurotics 


Psychotics 


category with each cut-off point, 0, 1, 2. 
Maximum discrimination is found by selecting 
a cut-off score which exaggerates the dif- 
ferences between groups. Thus, PR is the 
“best,” i.e., the maximally discriminating 
category on which 70 per cent of normals had 
0, 64 per cent of neurotics had 1, and 84 per 
cent of psychotics had 2 scores. 

The individual prediction scores were added 
to obtain predictor scores for all categories 
(except PK) and length. On this basis rela- 
tively secure prediction of normal or abnormal 
could be made, i.e., 82 per cent of normals 
score from 0-2; 86 per cent of neurotics and 
100 per cent of psychotics score above 2. 
Various combinations of categories and length 
were worked out foilowing the intercorrela- 
tions, but the maximum discriminations 
provided by single categories were not greatly 
exceeded. 


DISCUSSION 


Successful diagnostic differentiation by 
means of an objective TAT scoring system 
has both theoretical and practical interest. 
The concept of personality orientation which 
provided a frame of reference can refer to 
internal meaning systems constituting a basis 
for mediation of environmental stimuli. These 
internalized meaning systems vary in terms of 
mental health and individual differences. 
With this in mind it is crucial to emphasize 
that scoring categories derived from organized 
aspects of the stimulus (PO, PR) are signifi- 
cantly more successful in diagnosis and pre- 
diction than categories (PK, PE) derived 
from discrete aspects of the stimulus. In other 
words, where perceptual mediation or “‘sub- 
jective” factors are most pronounced, there is 
social agreement with regard to these meaning 
systems. This indicates that mental illness, as 
tapped by this system, consists in deviations 
from normative TAT behavior and represents 
changes in subjective, internalized meaning 
systems called “reality.”” Measures based on 
either psychological distance or personality 
orientation yield similar information with 
regard to psychopathology. 

Some of the concomitants of mental iliness 
are highlighted by the scoring categories: 
awareness of reality is diminished, experience 
can be organized with difficulty if at all, the 
desire to give an acceptable account of oneself 
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diminishes. These all appear as attributes of a 
loss of psychic energy necessary for optimal 
individual function. At the same time personal, 
noncommunicable, and often bizarre behavior 
accumulates. 

Psychopathology, as defined by these 
scoring categories, results in extreme behavior 
deviations from the normal. The; normal 
individual is concerned with appearances, with 
presenting himself to the best possible ad- 
vantage, and employs heightened awareness 
and mobilized energies in the test situation to 
effect this. The normal subject is concerned 
with organizing the available stimulus 
properties and providing increments from his 
own experience in such a manner that he will 
demonstrate that he is up to par, capable, 
competent. 

Further explore scoring 


research must 


system improvements, and consider applica- 
tion of these categories to varied clinical 
populations and possible extension to other 


projective techniques. 
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RESPONSES OF SUBJECTS TO THEIR OWN GALVANIC 
SKIN RESPONSES 
HAROLD W. COPPOCK' 
University of Oklahoma 


HRONIC anxiety or an excessive anxiety 
reaction may in part be due to a 
“vicious circle” (1, 2) or fear of fear. 

A conditioned fear reaction would be inap- 
propriateiy excessive in duration or in ampli- 
tude if it were augmented by a habitual fear 
response to some component of the fear reac- 
tion itself. 

A system which responds positively to its 
own response is said to have positive feedback. 
A familiar model of such a system should 
serve to illustrate the available methods of 
controlling inappropriate responses due to 
feedback. Consider, for example, a public 
address system whose microphone responds 
not onl:  » the address but also to the response 
of its own loudspeaker. Under normal operating 
conditions the loudspeaker response is ap- 
proximately appropriate to the input at the 
microphone, although in fact each response is 


followed by a series of reverberations of de- 
creasing amplitude, each being a response to 
the echo of the immediately preceding re- 
sponse. If, however, amplification is increased 
sufficiently, any input will start a series of 


reverberations of increasing amplitude—a 
“chronic” feedback howl. 

In the present experiment an external and 
manipulable feedback circuit was provided by 
having a subject (S$) watch a meter that meas- 
ured his own skin resistance. Amplification in 
this circuit was presumably manipulated by 
suggesting to § that rightward movements of 
the meter needle indicated anxiety or worry, 
the expectation being that visual sensitivity 
to such movement would subsequently elicit 
a worry or a GSR which would move the meter 
needle further to the right. An unpublished 
observation made in collaboration with Dr. 
Robert Glaser in 1949 suggested that the 
amplitude of GSR’s to standard stimulation 
varies in some subjects with their stated in- 
tention or set to “feel fear’ or to “feel no 
fear.”” The present experiment was designed 
to bridge the gap between the classical S-R 


' The assistance of George Root in measuring the 
records is hereby gratefully acknowledged. 


level of analysis appropriate to that investiga- 
tion and the continuous process, interaction, 
or feedback type of analysis which is presumed 
to be more congenial to psychologists working 
in clinical and social areas. Rather than a 
“snapshot” illustrating the effects of one set 
on one subsequent skin response, we took a 
“movie” in which set is continually modified 
by the multiplicative interaction of informa- 
tion (visual display of S’s own skin responses) 
and the experimenter’s (Z’s) suggestion that 
these skin responses are something to worry 
about. 

Suggestion was expected to have four effects 
in the present test situation. Hypothesis I 
was that skin resistances would become lower; 
Hypothesis II was that the resistance of each 
S would become more variable; Hypothesis 
III was that larger GSR’s would occur in 
response to a sudden meter-needle movement 
(in the direction of a GSR); and Hypothesis 
IV was that there would be impairment of 
meter-reading performance. 

All four of the above effects of suggestion 
were expected to be more pronounced with 
unstable Ss than with normals, irrespective of 
whether instability was due to suggestibility 
or to high ratio of feedback. For the purpose 
of experimentation an assumption was made 
that did not seem unreasonable at the time, 
namely, that a group under stress would react 
similarly to an unstable group. Further, it was 
assumed that expectant fathers, while their 
wives are in labor, are in a stress situation 
which provokes or accentuates instability. 


METHOD 


The Se were 18 expectant fathers whose wives were 
in labor at the Norman Municipal Hospital, and a 
control group of 16 fathers who were visiting at the 
hospital for nonemergency reasons. All Ss agreed to 
take a “psychological test,” after being asked by their 
family physician, and/or a nurse, and/or the author 
Fathers connected with the Department of Psychology 
or the College of Education at the University of Okla- 
homa were excluded. Because of the late formulation of 
Hypothesis IV, only the last 10 expectant fathers and 
12 control Ss contributed data to test that hypothesis. 

Apparatus. A small basement closet was fitted with 
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two chairs and a table. The S’s chair faced a 0-5 
microampere recording meter with a 1.7-sec. period 
and a 0-100 scale which was 4 in. long. Cardboard 
partitions prevented S from seeing anything but a desk 
lamp and the meter pen and scale. (The S could not see 
the paper chart.) 

On Z's end of the table the following were placed: 
(a) Wheatstone bridge across which 10.5 volts were 
applied so that each of the 50 meter-chart divisions 
approximated a change of 1 per cent in skin resistance; 
(b) metronome set to 40 beats per minute; (c) silent 
push button which introduced artificial GSR’s, ie., 
sudden rightward displacements of the meter pen, the 
distance but not the speed of which equaled an 11.5 
per cent GSR or an 11.5 per cent decrease in resistance; 
(d) pair of silent mercury switches on a pivot control- 
ling the illumination of S’s meter and a signa! marker 
on its chart; (¢) pilot light sufficient for Z’s reading and 
writing but insufficient for S to report position of meter 
pen; (f) microammeter in series with S’s meter and 
visible to Z so as to assist Z in balancing Wheatstone 
bridge 

Procedure. The S was seated comfortably, and 
Zn-MnO2-tap water electrodes were attached to his 
left palm. The left hand was placed so that E could 
observe any rnovements. The S was instructed: “Tell 
where the pointer (of the meter) is at each click of the 
metronome, or, if it is moving, guess so that a number 
is always called out at each click.” One minute of 
explicit practice was followed by four experimental 
periods of 1 min. each. Between all periods except the 
second and the third there was a 30-sec. break during 
which S’s meter was not illuminated. 

Suggestion was given between the second and third 
experimental peried . During a 1- to 2-min. pause, S was 
asked to think of something about which he might make 
a mistake, something terrible that might happen. As 
soon as a noticeable GSR occurred, S was told: 

It doesn’t matter where the pointer is, as long as 

it is steady. But if it moves toward the right it 

probably indicates that you are anxious or worried. 

The apparatus actually measures the clectrical 

resistance of the skin on your hand, but this resist- 

ance is supposed, by some investigators, to be re- 
lated to fear or worry. 

In addition to the suggestion that GSR’s indicated 
anxiety, there were also suggestions that 5S’s record, 
and presumably S himself, was jumpy. The Z£ made 
three comments, approximately according to the follow- 
ing schedule 

In period 3, thirtieth second: “Yes, every jump to 
the right indicates you are either upset or worried.” 

In period 3, fiftieth second: “You certainly are 
upset!” 

In period 4, thirtieth second: 
jumpiest mea I've ever tested!” 


“You are one of the 


RESULTS 


1. The skin resistance of the expectant 
fathers averaged lower than the resistance of 
the control group throughout the experiment. 


These groups differ significantly even on the ‘ 


first point (p < .63 by Festinger’s nonpar- 
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ametric test). In spite of this lower initial 
resistance of the expectant fathers, there is a 
tendency for a greater decrease in resistance 
following suggestion. More important for 
Hypothesis I, the resistance of 73 per cent of 
this group decreases, after suggestion, during 
the two experimental periods. In view of the 
unexpectedly large group differences in mean 
resistance levels, each S is used as his own con- 
trol, and each S’s average per cent resistance 
changes during periods 3 and 4 is compared 
with the comparable average per cent resist- 
ance changes during periods 1 and 2: (in 
Fig. 1, compare slope of intraperiod lines be- 
fore suggestion with slopes after suggestion). 
This increase in the expectant fathers’ tend- 
ency to become tearful while reading their 
GSR meter is significant at the .02 level when 
tested by the ¢ test for related measures. 
Suggestion had no apparent effect on the 
control group. 

Changes in resistance after the suggestion 
that GSR’s indicate anxiety but before the 
suggestions that S was upset were, on the 
average, in the same direction as changes after 
the latter suggestions. (In Fig. 1, compare 
slope of first segments within period 3 with 
slope of second segments.) However, a com- 
parison of changes during the first half of 
period 3 with changes during the first half of 
period 2 does not yield evidence that the 
suggestion that GSR’s indicated anxiety had a 
statistically significant effect before adminis- 
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tration of the subsequent suggestions that S 
was upset. 

2. Variability of resistance (total of all per 
cent GSR’s during the experimental minute) 
increases to a nonsignificant degree in the ex- 
pectant fathers but does not increase in the 
control group (Fig. 2). There is also a slight 
tendency for group variability of these in- 
dividual scores to increase in the group of 
expectant fathers. 

3. GSR’s occurring in response to each arti- 
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ficial GSR or sudden meter-needle movement 
(total of all per cent GSR’s down to the mini- 
mum resistance occurring within 10 sec. after 
needle movement) indicate that suggestion 
had a different effect on the expectant fathers 
than on the controls. There is a large increase 
in variability in the expectant fathers’ group 
between periods 2 and 3. Skewness of scores is 
noticeable and is presumably due to proximity 
of scores to the zero end of the measurement 
scale. After a suitable log transformation, the F 
test indicates that the fourfold increase in 
variance between period 2 and period 3 is sig- 
nificant at the .02 level of confidence, using a 
two-tailed hypothesis. There is no perceptible 
change in control group variability at this 
time. 

Factors responsible for the large variability 
in the expectant fathers group appear to be 
independent of individual scores prior to the 
first, suggestion; the rank-order correlation 
between ‘he second and third period scores is 
(02 in se experimental group and .18 in the 
control group.’ 

4. The meter-reading performance of the 
expectant fathers is more impaired after sug- 


* The factors responsible for high variability are also 
relatively independent of resistance level: The rank- 
order correlation between GSR to artifact in period 3 
and resistance level in the middle of period 3 is —.12 
in the expectant father group and .15 in the control 
group. The amplitude of response to the artificial GSR, 
when expressed as a per cent GSR, is also independent 
of resistance level at the beginning of the experiment. 
Product-moment correlations between 4 log trans- 
formation of per cent GSR to the first artifact and 
initial skin resistance are — .04 for the expectant fathers 
and —.23 for the controls. 
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gestion than is that of the control group (Fig. 
4). In spite of the smaller number of Ss avail- 
able for testing Hypothesis IV, the / test for 
related measures indicates that the total 
errors of the expectant fathers for periods 3 
and 4 is significantly greater than the sum of 
errors for periods 1 and 2 (p < .03). The 
expectant fathers, as a group, also have a 
significantly greater increase in errors than 
the control group (p < .02). The magnitude of 
the performance decrements is significantly 
correlated with the tendency to become fear- 
ful after suggestion (rho = .49). The compara- 
ble correlation for the control group is — .20. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSON 


Hypotheses I and IV, that suggestion would 
lower skin resistance and impair performance, 
were supported by significant changes in the 
expectant fathers group. Hypothesis III, 
that suggestion would increase response to 
the artificial GSR, was not supported, although 
there was a significant increase in group vari- 
ability of these responses. Hypothesis II, that 
the resistance of each S would become more 


variable, was not supported at the level of 
statistical significance. 
Before the suggestion that the meter in- 


dicated anxiety was made, the expectant 
fathers averaged a lower skin resistance than 
the control Ss. This may have been due to a 
selection of cases—an undue eagerness to ob- 
tain the more jittery of the expectant fathers— 
or it may have been due to general tensions, 
such as postures or sets preparatory to leaving 
the closet and returning to the wife in the ob- 
stetrical ward. 

The statistically significant effects of sug- 
gestion on mean response were to increase the 
tendency of expectant fathers to a progressive 
lowering of skin resistance and to an impair- 
ment of meter-reading performance. These 
two effects are correlated significantly in the 
experimental group but not in the control 
group. 

On the other hand, responses to sudden dis- 
placements of the meter needle—overreactions 
by S to presumptive indications of his own 
anxiety—averaged about the same in the two 
groups both before and after the information. 
The finding that group variability of this re- 
sponse was significantly increased by sugges- 


tion may be accidental but at any rate is 
surprising. We might question our earlier 
assumption that the expectant fathers are 
necessarily unstable individuals. It may be a 
normal group under stress. Only a few of the 
group might be prone to anxiety attacks, 
while others may tend to be normal, sleepy, 
distracted, despairing, suspicious, or other- 
wise “Out of the field” so as to be impervious 
to the suggestions of Z and his machine. 

If our assumption that expectant fathers 
are unstable were revised in these directions, 
then it might be more understandable how the 
combination of incipient fatherhood and 
experimentally suggested anxiety attacks 
would increase individual differences in “being 
anxious about anxiety.” 

Present data are entirely inadequate to 
determine whether increased group variability 
is typical of several measures such as those 
employed in the present investigation, or 
whether it is a phenomenon confined to this 
particular measurement of overreactions to 
sudden changes in meter readings. It is in- 
teresting, however, that the suggestion was 
worded so as to sensitize Ss to associating 
anxiety with movement rather than with 
position of the meter needle, and the artificial 
GSR produced by E was the fastest movement 
the meter needle made. In addition, the 
absence of group differences in either mean or 
variability until affer the information is also 
consistent with the interpretation that, of the 
four response measures in this experiment, 
response to artificial meter movement may be 
most specifically affected by the suggestions. 

It is concluded that data have been obtained 
which are not inconsistent with the hypothesis 
that suggestion and stress can influence the 
extent of an individual’s overreaction to in- 
formation about his own autonomic responses. 
More specific identification of the crucial 
independent variables awaits improvement of 
procedure such as by mechanical! standardiza- 
tion of the suggestions or by utilizing condition- 
ing instead of suggestior.. 
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REPETITIVE TASK FAILURE AND SOCIOMETRIC CHOICE 


MARVIN E. SHAW ano J. C. GILCHRIST 
University of Wisconsin 


N A previous investigation (1), it was found 
that sociometric choices could be predicted 
by considering tle congruities and conflicts 

between (a) previous ‘ask success or failure and 
(6) previous sociometric choice success or fail- 
ure. In general, it was argued that persons 
who had successfully completed a given task 
(SPs) would be expected by other persons to 
succeed on the same or similar tasks, while 
those persons who had failed (FPs) would be 
expected to fail again.' In terms of these 
expectations, SPs should be chosen for con- 
tinued task activity both by other SPs and 
by FPs. But these choices may themselves be 
either successful or unsuccessful. This es- 


tablishes expectations of choice success or 
failure with respect to the SPs. It is apparent, 
therefore, that fask success expectations may 
either be congruent with, or in conflict with, 
choice success expectations. It is with the con- 
flict situatiun that the present paper is con- 


cerned. 

In the earlier study, it was found that fol- 
lowing two fask failures separated by a single 
choice failure, the FPs tended to distribute 
their subsequent choices for continued co- 
operative task activity among their fellow 
FPs and the SPs. This finding has been pre- 
dicted by assuming that the FP would be in 
conflict. Based upon his past experience in the 
situation, a given FP should have established 
expectations of fask success if he worked with 
an SP but expectations of éask failure if he 
worked with another FP. The opposite holds 
for sociometric choices; a given FFP should 
have established expectations of choice suc- 
cess if he chose another FP but expectations 
of choice failure if he chose an SP.? 

The choices for continued cooperative task 

1 SP will be used throughout this paper as an abbre- 
viation of the term “successful person,” ie., a person 
who has reached a satisfactory solution of the assigned 
task. FP will be used to designate “failing person,” 
i.e., a person who has failed to solve the assigned task in 
a satiafactory manner. 

*“n the experiment under consideration, it was 
found that following the first task failure the FPs 
chose SPs. Therefore, being made to operate with 
another FP rather than the chosen SP constituted a 
failure of that choice 
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activity could be enforced by EZ; hence the Ss 
could not make a choice without .eference to 
its probable success or failure. However, 
other choices were made which were not en- 
forceable by E. These indicated that for 
activities similar to those of the tasks used in 
the experimental situation, the FPs preferred 
the SPs as partners. Thus, when faced with a 
situation in which the success or failure of the 
choice was immediately evident, there were 
fewer choices of SPs by FPs than when the 
choice could be made without reference to its 
consequences. 

From this last finding it was argued that 
the choices of FPs by other FPs were probably 
unstable. Therefore, if the FPs’ expectations 
with respect to the outcome of a choice of an 
SP were made ambiguous, their choices should 
shift from choices among each other to 
choices of SPs. The primary purpose of this 
experiment was to test this hypothesis. A 
secondary purpose was to test the hypothesis 
(also derived from the previous study) that in 
sequences of tasks anc choices, ask success is 
initially dominant over choice success motiva- 
tion, but that as a series of failures occurs, 
choice success motivation becomes increasingly 
important, primarily as a means of substitute 
release of tension. 


METHOD 


Apparatus. The experirsental room contained a large 
table which was divided into four individual work 
spaces so partitioned that, although the Ss sat almost 
shoulder to shoulder, no one could observe any other’s 
work. Each work space was given a number from one to 
four. A panel containing four lights and numbers 
corresponding to the work space numbers was placed so 
that it faced the Ss at eye level. Each light on this panel 
was controlled by a switch located at the appropriate 
work space. Above the panel was a stop clock having a 
12” dial. The purpose of this equipment was to insure 
that the Ss knew which persons had completed the 
tasks. 

Tests. Four concept formation tests, so constructed 
that a logically imperative solution existed for none of 
them, were used as the tasks in this experiment. The 
first test consisted of a collection of buttons of various 
sizes, colors, and shapes; the second was a set of cards 
having miscellaneous words typed upon them; and the 
third and fourth were sets of cards having pen and ink 
drawings of various objects upon them. 
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Procedure. In each experimental! session, five persons 
were present: E, the two male confederates (ostensibly 
Ss) and two naive male Ss. As each of the Ss and con- 
federates entered the laboratory, he was assigned to a 
work space according to a random schedule, subject to 
the restriction that each confederate occupy each 
position an equal number of times. As soon as each S 
was seated, he was given a long, biographical data sheet 
to fill out. As soon as the last person had been seated, 
this data sheet was collected “to be finished later.” 
The first test was then administered with each person 
working alone. The two confederates were made to 
succeed (SPs) and the two Ss were made to fail (FPs). 
Each person then made a choice of a partner with whom 
to work on the second test. The two SPs were arbi- 
trarily paired and made to succeed on the second task 
while the FPs were paired and again made to fail. 
Another grouping choice was then made and the SPs 
paired together and made to succeed while the FPs 
were paired and made to fail. This process was re- 
peated until the remaining test and choices were com- 
pleted. 

Each test was administered under the same set of 
instructions: “This is a test of reasoning. There are 
just four kinds of things in the envelope before you. 
Your job is to find those four kinds of things. If you 
think you have a solution, raise your hand, and I will 
come and tell you whether or not your solution is cor- 
rect. You will have as much time as it takes the first 
pair* of you to complete the task plus three minutes. 
When someone completes the task, I will turn on the 
light there (points to the signal panel) which corre- 
sponds to his number. Are there any questions?” 

When there were no more questions, Z said, “Ready 
..- Go,” and started the stop clock. During the testing 
period, Z walked back and forth behind the Ss and each 
time the two naive Ss (the FPs) offered a solution, Z 
said, “Incomplete.” After a lapse of from four to six 
minutes, Z announced that the confederates (the SPs) 
had completed the task. Three minutes later £ said, 
“Stop,” and collected the test materials. When each 
person had returned to his original work space, E said, 
“You are going to be retested on a similar test in juat 
a minute. Please take the sheet of paper that I have 
placed before you and write upon it the number of the 
person with whom you wish to be paired.” The Z made 
a show of examining and collating the choices and then 
announced, “Numbers — and —. will work together at 
position _. and numbers — and — will work together 
at position —.” 

The 48 Ss whose data were used for this experiment 
(the FPs) were al] male undergraduates at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin who knew neither one another nor the 
confederates prior to the beginning of the experiment. 

In 12 of the 24 experimental sessions the confederates 
staged a minute-long playlet. This consisted of an 
apparently spontaneous argument which ended with 
one of them saying angrily, “All right, all right. Have 
it your own damn way!” This argument occurred just 
before the confederates were made to succeed on the 
fourth task and constituted the attempt to change the 
nature of the FP’s expectations about a successful 
choice of SP. 

* This phrase was read “the first two” on the first 
task. 


TABLE 1 
Frequencies Wirn Waicn SPs anp FPs Were 
Cuosen As Worx PARTNERS IN THE EXPERIMENTAL 
AND ConTtrot Groups 








Group of Choices 


FP 





Exp. 7 
Cont. 5 
Exp. 11 
Cont. 12 
Exp. 12 , 
Cont. 15 ‘ 01 
Exp. 16 10.53 01 
Cont. il 1.17 30 

* Null hypothesis frequencies are 2 N/3 for SPs and N/3 for 
FPs inasmurh as when an FP chooses, he bas a choice among two 
SPs and one FP. 





Following the fourth sociometric choice, both the 
argument (the experimental) and the no-argument (the 
control) groups were given a sociometric questionnaire 
consisting of five questions, three of which were chosen 
to represent the American college students’ rating-dat- 
ing complex and two of which were chosen to represent 
academic matters. The questions were: 

1. With which one of the persons taking this test 
here today are you most likely to speak when next you 
see him? 

2. With which one would you most like to go to the 
coffee shop for a cup of coffee or a coke? 

3. With which one would you most like to be on a 


double date? 
4. With which one would you most like to work on 


math problems? 
5. With which one would you most like to study for 


examinations? 


RESULTS 


& Table 1 presents the data for the four group- 
ing choices for the experimental (playlet) and 
control groups. Comparions of the experimen- 
tal and control groups on these four choices 
show that the two groups do not differ sig- 
nificantly. On the fourth and critical choice, 
however, there were more choices of other 
FPs in the experimental than in the control 
group. Although not significant, the direction 
of this difference is opposite to that expected. 
It will also be noticed that when the experimen- 
tal and control groups were considered sepa- 
rately, the Ss in thecontrol group were choosing 
significantly more FPs on the fourth grouping 
choice but not on the third grouping choice. 
Table 2 shows the frequency of grouping 
choices for the two groups combined. It will 
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TABLE 2 


Frequencies Wits Waica SPs anp FPs Were 
Cxuosen As Work Partners in Boru Groups 





Frequency of 


Task Choices 


ee ee 
SP FP 





23 
27 
27 


36 12 
? 





be seen that after the first grouping choice the 
FPs were choosing significantly among them- 
selves. 

Also of interest here are the changes in 
choice and the patterns of choice. These data 
are presented in Table 3 where it can be seen 
that the point of significant change is between 
the first and second choices. An analysis of the 
16 possible patterns of the four grouping 
choices revealed that the most prominent pat- 
terns were those showing no change in choice 
and those showing choice of an SP on the first 
grouping choice followed by choices of FPs on 
the last three grouping choices (p < .001). 

Other data of interest are those from the 
sociometric questionnaire. Table 4 presents 
the frequencies of choice on the five questions. 
On the three rating-dating questions, sig- 
nificantly more FPs were chosen, while on the 


two academic-related questions there was no: 


significant difference between choices of SPs 
and FPs. It is necessary to ask also whether 
there was a significant number of shifts in 
response between the rating-dating and 
academic questions. In other words, did a 
significant number of those who chose FPs 
on the rating-dating questions shift to choices 
of SPs on the academic questions? The answer 
is “yes” with each of the six comparisons being 
associated with a p < .02. Additionally, the 
shifts in responses between the fourth grouping 
choice and the choices on the academic ques- 
tions are significant (p < .05 in each instance). 
In the latter two cases, the shift is in the direc- 
tion of more choices of the SPs on the academic 
questions. 

Data given in Table 4 also show that the 
experimental and control groups differed 
significantly only on Question Five (p < .02). 
The responses to Question Four just fail to 


TABLE 3 


Cuances or Cuorces Arter VARYING NUMBERS OF 
Farmure EXPERIENCES 


Second 
Choice of an x? 


First Choice of an 


of an 
FP SP 


Second Choice of 8 17 
19 4 


Fourth 
Choice of an 


FP | SP 


Third Choice of SP 7 14 | 

an FP | 20 | 7 | 0.0} 1. 
* This number should be read, “Of those choosing SPs on the 
first grouping choice, 14 shifted to choices of FPs on the second 
grouping choice.”’ Other values should be similarly interpreted. 


TABLE 4 


FREQUENCIES OF CHOICE ON THE SOCIOMETRIC 
QUESTIONNAIRE 








. Frequency* of 
ase Group Choices of an 
SP FP 


p< 


i 


001 
001 
001 
01 
-001 
001 
.05 
-02 
001 
10 
.70 
50 
10 
.20 
1. 


Exp. 4 19 

Cont. 17 

Both 36 

2 Exp. 15 

(Coffee) Cont. i8 

Both 33 

3 Exp. 13 

(Double Cont. 14 

Date) Both 27 

4 Exp. 11 | (12 

(Math) Cont. 17 6 

Both 28 18 

5 Exp. li 12 

(Exams) Cont. 19 4 

Both 30 16 

* Totals fail to reach 48 because of refusals to answer by some 
Ss. Expected frequency equals 2 N/3 for SPs and N/3 for FPs. 


= bw 
wn 


1 
(Speak) 


rs 


Onn oO ON CO fF OS™ SO 


ne 


reach significance (p < .06). Both sets of 
responses are in the same direction: the control 
group makes a larger number of choices of SPs 
than does the experimental group. 
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DISCUSSION 

It is obvious from the data presented in 
Table 1 that the instability of the FPs’ choices 
of each other was not demonstrated by way of 
the playlet technique. Ex post facto, the reason 
the playlet technique was not effective seems 
clear. The expression of interpersonal hostility 
and aggression contained within the playlet 
ran counter to other norms and values held 
by the Ss, and their need for task success 
was not strong enough to overcome the nega- 
tive valence established upon the SPs by the 
playlet’s content. This argument is bolstered 
by the evidence from Questions Four and Five 
of the sociometric questionnaire where even 
on those autism-permitting, task-related ques- 
tions, the experimental group failed to choose 
SPs as frequently as did the control group. In 
addition, even more clearly than in the pre- 
vious experiment, the present results demon- 
strate a significant shift from choices of FPs 
on the last grouping choice to choices of SPs 
on Questions Four and Five of the question- 
naire. For these two reasons, it is believed that 
these results do not negate the instability 


hypothesis, although no direct evidence can 
be offered in its support. 


The experiment does, however, provide 
evidence for the position that during a sequence 
of task failures the FPs begin to choose among 
themselves when a successful choice of an SP is 
prohibited. This finding is interpreted to mean 
that task success needs are initially dominant 
over choice success needs, but that choice 
success needs become relatively more impor- 
tant as the failure sequence continues. It will 
be noted in Table 3, though, that the shift to 
choices among FPs occurred after the second 
task failure and continued to some extent 
after the third task failure. But the data sug- 
gest that this process goes only so far before 
a level of equilibrium is reached between task 
success needs and choice success needs. At this 
point, oscillation between choice-success- 
oriented and task-success-oriented choices 
begins to occur (Table 3 and the control group 
choices after tasks three and four in Table 1). 
The interpretation to be placed upon this find- 

‘Obviously, the method of assignment of partners 
could not be made explicit to Ss. Therefore, “pro- 
hibited” seems the best term to use here. It is likely 
that most FPs interpreted the prohibition as rejection 
of themselves by the SPs and/or reciprocal choices 
among the SPs. 


ing is that among FPs in task-oriented groups, 
choice success is effective, but it cannot readily 
displace task success. Rather, the case seems 
to be one in which choice success is utilized as a 
device for substitute release of task failure 
tensions, and after some such substitute 
release, task success needs are again expressed. 


SUMMARY 


From the results of a previous investigation 
of the effects of success and failure upon socio- 
metric choice, it was predicted that if the FPs’ 
expectations of a failing choice of an SP were 
made ambiguous, their choices would shift 
from choices among each other to choices of 
SPs. It was also predicted that in sequences of 
tasks and grouping choices, task success is 
initially dominant over choice success motiva- 
tion. 

In order to test these predictions, each of 
48 male Ss was assigned at random tu either a 
control group or an experimental group so 
that each group contained 24 Ss. In each ses- 
sion two Ss and two confederates of E were 
present. On each of four tasks, the two con- 
federates were made to succeed (SPs) and the 
two Ss made to fail (FPs). For one minute 
during the fourth task for the experimental! 
group, the two confederates, while working 
together, engaged in a hostile, aggressive 
argument. After each task a sociometric choice 
was elicited regarding a work partner for the 
next task. Following the fourth such choice a 
sociometric questionnaire was administered. 

The results were interpreted as showing (a) 
that the playlet technique was inadequate for 
testing the instability hypothesis primarily 
because the need for iask success was not strong 
enough to overcome the negative valence 
established by the playlet’s expression of 
interpersonal hostility and aggression, and 
(6) that as a series of task failures occurs, 
choice success becomes increasingly important 
primarily through the mechanism of substi- 
tution; however, it was suggested that after 
some substitute release of task failure ten- 
sions, task success again becomes effective. 
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T SEEMS to be a common clinical belief 

that social adequacy is related to severity 

of maladjustment. In general, previous 
studies have indicated that psychotic individ- 
uals habitually show a lower level of social 
adequacy than do normals. This is most 
strikingly confirmed in the schizophrenic 
group. Bowman (1), for example, reports that 
schizophrenics tend to have had few friend- 
ships in childhood and still fewer as adults. 
Tietze ef al. (7) reported a negative relationship 
between socioeconomic level and incidence of 
schizophrenia. Malzberg (4) found a greater 
incidence of schizophrenia in single than in 
married males. Characteristically, the typical 
schizophrenic is described premorbidly as shy, 
seclusive, and withdrawn. 

The majority of studies dealing with the 
relationship of maladjustment to social 
adequacy have used subject groups that differ 
from each other in diagnostic category. In 
this study it was felt that if the reported 
divergence in social adequacy between psy- 
chotic and normal groups held within a non- 
psychotic population, it would lend weight to 
the position that degree of social effectiveness 
bears a direct relation to degree of maladjust- 
ment. The experimental hypothesis to be 
tested was that within a normal population, 
the higher the degree of maladjustment as 
measured through the Rorschach technique, 
the lower the level of social effectiveness in 
terms of a scale of socia! attainment. 


METHODS 


The experimental group consisted of 74 men, drawn 
from the community, who were selected «s subjects (Ss) 
in a research project dealing with the relation between 
adrenocortical function, personality factors, social 
adequacy, and performance under stress. The majority 
were industrial workers, but the sample also contained 
white-collar employees and a group of industrial fore- 
men. Each man was administered a Rorschach test 
individually, and social attainment data were obtained 
by interview with a staff psychiatrist. 

Fisher (3) has developed a Rorschach index which 


‘This investigation was supported by a research 
grant from the National Institute of Mental Health of 
the National Institutes of Health, Public Health 
Service. 


TABLE 1 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN DEGREE OF MALADJUSTMENT 
AND LeveL or SoctaL ATTAINMENT 
Scores Compared 
Total social attainment vs. 
Fisher 
Total social attainment vs. 
Fisher (controlled for intel 
ligence level) 
Total social attainment vs. 
Fisher (with age controlled) 
Occupation-education vs. Fisher ol 01 
Interpersonal relations vs. Fisher © 001 
Sex and marriage vs. Fisher + .25 
Social] relations vs. Fisher 1. 


< 001 


he states can be taken as a quantitative measure of 
maladjustment. By means of this index he was able to 
differentiate between groups of women classified as 
schizophrenic, neurotic, and normal. Thetford and 
DeVos* were able to confirm these findings on both 
male and female populations. We selected this scale for 
our measure of maladjustment. A social attainment 
scale developed by Phillips and Cowitz (5) was used as 
our measure of social adequacy. This scale is made up of 
three subdivisions which are a direct record of (a) 
educational and occupational achievements, (6) 
maturity and responsibility in the area of sex and 
marriage, and (c) participation and adequacy in social 
relationships. 


RESULTS 


Chi square in a fourfold contingency table 
was used as the measure of the significance 
of the relationship between variables. In each 
case the median of the distributions was the 
cutting point. 

The findings are presented in Table 1. 
The major hypothesis was strikingly confirmed. 
The lower the total social attainment score, 
the higher was the maladjustment score. Chi 
square for this relationship was 15.62, which 
for 1 df is significant beyond the .001 level of 
confidence. The significant relations obtained 
when using the totai scale also hold for the 
area of occupation-education. For the in- 
dividual scales of sex and marriage and social 
relationships, the relationship is not sig- 
nificant. Both these scales deal with inter- 


* Thetford, W. N., & DeVos, G. Personal 
nication, 1953. 


commu 
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personal relations, and scoring on them does 
show a trend in the hypothesized direction. A 
composite score based on these two measures 
is related to scoring on the maladjustment in- 
dex beyond the .001 level of confidence. We 
have termed this composite score a scale of 
interpersonal relationships. 

Scoring on the maladjustment index was 
related to intelligence level and tended to 
show a relationship with chronological age. 
Therefore, we attempted to control for these 
two possible confounding factors, age and 
intelligence, and we have also compared our 
sample to those used by Fisher and by Thet- 
ford and DeVos. Age and intelligence level 
of our Ss were not related to scoring on the 
social attainment scale, although it might 
seem plausible to expect such a relationship. 

Table 2 shows that the Worcester group has 
about the same mean intelligence level as 
Fisher’s original Ss, but a much greater range 
in this variable. ‘The reported IQ scores are 
not precise equivalents: ours are estimates 
made on the basis of scoring on the Stanford- 
Binet Vocabulary (1916 edition); Fisher used 
the Verbal Scale IQ of the Wechsler-Bellevue. 
We found that Vocabulary scores plotted 
against the Fisher index resulted in a chi 
square of 7.23, which for 1 df is beyond the .01 
level of significance. The higher the intelligence 
level, the lower was the score on the index of 
maladjustment. This is not surprising in view 
of the known relationships between intelligence 
and some of the Rorschach components used 
by Fisher. 

The effect of intelligence was controlled 
for by the technique of roving medians (2). 
After this correction was made, the relation- 
ship between the Fisher maladjustment and 
the social attainment scores remained sig- 
nificant at the .002 level of confidence (chi 
square, 10.62). Age was controlled for in a 
similar fashion. Under these conditions, the 


TABLE 2 
COMPARISON OF Norms 


Age 
Range 


Mean 
Age 


Scoring Mean IQ IQ Range 
Indices 
95-110 
83-140 


107.2 
110° 


20-45 
30-46 


Fisher 24 
Worcester 39.2 


* Estimated from Stanford-Binet 1916 Vocabulary. Average 
mental age 15 years, 5 months 


TABLE 3 


Normals 
Scoring Indices 


B ie 


11.0 20 59.7 |19.1,20:85.5 |32.4 |20 
16, 2,30 65.83)31.7/15|73.2 (24.7515 
13.430 53.0 |19.7/15/93. 8339.47 15 
14.8 @ 59.4 26.130 83.51/32.11 30 
17.574 — 


Fisher 
Thetford 


(women ) 
(men) 
(women) 
(total) 
Worcester (men) 


* Worcester normal vs. Thetford normal, CR = 3.82; Worcester 
normal vs. Thetford neurotic, CR = .985; Worcester normal vs. 
Fisher normal, CR = 3.37; Worcester normal vs. Fisher neurotic, 
CR = 1.86. 


obtained relationship between social attain- 
ment and degree of maladjustment was 
elevated to a chi square of 19.59, increasing 
the level of significance. 

Our population differs significantly in scor- 
ing on the maladjustment index from the 
normal groups of both Fisher and Thetford 
and DeVos. Both CR’s were beyond the .01 
level of significance, being 3.87 and 3.82 
respectively. Indeed, the mean score for our 
group does not differ significantly from those 
of the neurotic groups of either of the other 
two studies, although it does tend to differ 
from that of Thetford and DeVos. The Wor- 
cester sample was selected in such a manner 
that the term “normal” is, not inappropriate; 
yet our Ss tend to have higher scores than do 
either of the other normal groups. Perhaps one 
reason for this difference is that Fisher’s 
sample was composed entirely of women, the 
Worcester sample entirely of males. In addi- 
tion, Fisher’s normal group represents a dif- 
ferent level of socioeconomic status, heavily 
weighted toward a middle class or white-col- 
lar group, whereas the Worcester sample is 
composed predominantly of industria! workers. 
Thetford’s group, too, is different insofar as his 
sample consists of managerial employees’ as 
well as clerical! workers. Therefore, although 
all groups may be classified as normal, they 
are not equivalent populations insofar as 
socioeconomic classification is concerned. 
Table 3 shows a comparison of our sample with 
each of the three diagnostic groups used by 
Fisher and those by Thetford and DeVos. 


DiscussION 


A highly significant relationship between 
our main variables was obtained. The social 
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attainment scale, it seems to us, can be taken 
at face value. The items in the scale are direct 
reflections of factors which, taken together, 
would be included in any definition of social 
behavior. 

The Rorschach test, on which Fisher’s index 
is based, offers a perceptual task to S; it is not 
a direct way of getting descriptions of overt 
behavioral maladjustment. Fisher, however, 
has developed a scale which seems to be a valid 
measure of intrapsychic adjustment. Fisher 
derived this scale on the basis of the literature, 
taking into account those components which 
have been said to go with pathological be- 
havior. And both he and Thetford and DeVos 
found that the scale did correlate with clini- 
cally determined pathology. The influence of 
age and intelligence on its scores may point 
up a necessity for careful control in its use, 
if a generalization of results can be trusted. 
Nevertheless, the degree of maladjustment 
seems to be significantly related to social 
adequacy in the direction that the higher the 
degree of maladjustment, the less is the social 
effectiveness of the individual. This is consist- 
ent with the generajly accepted position on 
the relationship between personality organiza- 
tion and the individual’s adjustment to 
society. 

Earlier in this paper we pointed out that 
most studies dealing with maladjustment have 
used subject groups differing in diagnostic 
category. It might be posited that any ob- 
served differences in social adequacy are at- 
tributable to qualitative differences in di- 
agnostically discrete populations. Our data 
support an alternative assumption, which is 
that, at least to some extent, social attainment 
is associated with degree of maladjustment 
rather than with any unique quality identify- 
ing a particular nosological category. Further- 


more, our findings with a normal population 
suggest that maladjustment can be thought 
of as a single, continuously distributed factor 
which is independent of nosology. 


SUMMARY 


It has often been observed that the presence 
of psychopathology is associated with in- 
adequate adjustment, even in the premorbid 
period. This study was designed to test the 
hypothesis that even within a normal popula- 
tion, a degree of maladjustment is related to 
social adequacy. Scores on the Fisher Ror- 
schach Maladjustment Scale were plotted 
against a measure of social attainment de- 
veloped in connection with a larger research 
project. 

Our findings indicate that within a normal 
group, maladjustment is significantly related 
to the level of social] attainment and its consti- 
tuent parts, such as occupation-educational 
level and interpersonal relations. These find- 
ings hold up when certain possible confounding 
factors are held constant. 
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HOSTILITY IN NEUROTICS AND NORMALS! 


ROGER E. WATSON? 
Pennsyloania Hospital Division of the Hall-Mercer Hospital 


LEON PRITZKER 
U.S. Bureau of the Census 


SYCHOANALYTIC theory has long con- 

sidered hostility to be a central causal 

factor in neurosis. This is a report of a 
test of the proposition that neurotic people are 
more hostile than nonneurotic people. 

Sex, hostility, and anxiety have played the 
leading roles as the chief motivational deter- 
minants of neurosis in more than half a century 
of psychoanalytic theory. They are conspicu- 
ous motives in the earliest cases published in 
the Preuer and Freud Studies in Hysteria 
monograph cf 1895 (2), and, with varying 
degrees of emphasis, have characterized psy- 
choanalytic thinking up to the present day. 
Various neurotic syndromes are considered 
to be behavioral outcomes of particular constel- 
lations of defenses against anxiety arising from 
threats that repressed sexual and hostile im- 
pulses will overwhelm the patient’s ego and 
create that intolerable state of psychic pain 
called panic. Virtually all contemporary ver- 
sions of psychoanalysis give hostility a very 
central role as one of the two ego threats that 
usually underlie neurotic anxiety. Horney 
has gone so far as to state that “... hostile 
impulses of various kinds form the main 
source from which neurotic anxiety springs” 
(9, p. 63). Standard authors on the psycho- 
analytic theory of the neuroses such as Alex- 
ander (1) and Fenichel (4) give hostility an 
equal role with sex as the source of ego threat. 

Formally stated, the psychoanalytic propo- 
sitions from which the experimental hypothe- 
sis is derived are as follows: 

1. A neurosis is a type of defense against 
impulses regarded as dangerous by the person 
(1, 4, 9). 

2. Repressed hostility impulses are one 
source of such defense-inducing neurotic 
anxiety (1, 4, 9). 

3. A neurosis is a quantitative deviation 
from the normal (5, p. 81). 

4. Under suitable conditions of remoteness 


! This research was carried out at the Pennsylvania 
Hospital Division of the Hall-Mercer Hospital. 
* Hall-Mercer Research Fellow 
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AND 


repressed impulses may achieve expression 
(6, p. 88). 

The derived experimental hypothesis may 
be stated as follows: Under conditions permit- 
ling the expression of repressed impulses, 
neurotics will show greater hostility than nor- 
mals. 


METHOD 


The Measure of Hostility 


A projective type of test made up by the authors 
was used as the measure of hostility. This consisted of 
60 sets of scrambled words that could be assembled in 
either of two ways by leaving out one word in the set. 
One completion leads to a hostile and the other to a 
neutral sentence. For instance, “Shoot I'll you ask” 
may be assembled as “I’ll ask you” or “I'll shoot you” 
by omitting either the neutral or the hostile word. The 
60 scrambled sentences were presented with the follow- 
ing instructions: “What I want you to do is to look at 
the words, and, dropping one word out, tell me the first 
sentence you see in these words as quickly as possible.’’ 
The 60 scrambled sentences, divided into two groups, 
are listed in Table 1 in the order of their presertation 

The position of the words in each set was varied 
systematically so that all possible orders were repre- 
sented in equal proportion. The sentences were chosen 
to represent a wide range in degree of intensity, from 
very mild to very strong hostility. No attempt was 
made to control frequency of occurrence in print of the 
phrases used. 


The suitability of the scrambled sentences 
technique as a test of che presence of repressed 
hostility rests on two assumptions that are 
basic to all projective methods. Both are 
competently discussed in Lindzey’s recent 
examination of the experimental evidence 
for the assumptions underlying the TAT (10). 
The central assumption is that subjects will 
react to ambiguous but need-relevant stimuli 
in accordance with their own personality needs, 
as well as in accordance with such realistic 
qualities as inhere in the stimulus situation. 
The authors accept Lindzey’s conclusion that 
this assumption is “clearly warranted” by the 
experimental evidence (p. 5). 

The second assumption has to do with the 
appropriateness of the technique to reveal 
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repressed impulses. Lindzey examines aspects 
of this question under two different assump- 
tions made in using the TAT (pp. 8-10, 17- 
20). He concludes that there is reasonable 
experimental! and clinical evidence that sym- 
bolically expressed impulses and impulses 
which are not always reflected directly in 
overt behavior and consciousness do appear in 
projective material. However, he points out 
that there are as yet no suitable techniques 
for distinguishing the status of the impulse 
in such material. 

The present authors would like to point out 
that an operational definition of what is re- 
pressed that justifies a projective measure 
can be stated on the basis of Freud’s theo- 
retical paper on repression (6). He points out 
that resistance against the expression of re- 
pressed impulses decreases in inverse propor- 
tion to the remoteness of the expression from 
the impulses originally repressed (p. 88). Part 
of the operational statement of what repressed 
material is can be said to be that it is material 
that appears under suitable conditions of 
remoteness from the repressed impulse. It is 
reasonable to suppose that a projective situa- 
tion, as here used, provides such conditions. 


Subjects 


Forty-five patients who sought psychiatric treatment 
for symptoms regarded as neurotic by the hospital 
staff constituted the experimental group. They were 
tested either before the beginning of treatment or after 
a few initial therapeutic interviews. The controls were 
45 persons who had never sought such treatment. They 
were made up of 22 psychiatric hospital employees and 
23 nonpsychiatric student nurses in general medicine. 
Since no differences were found between these two con- 
trol groups, ther were combined in the results. There 
were 21 male and 24 female patients ranging in age from 
16 to 49, and 20 male and 25 females from age 17 to 40 
in the control group. 

A second supporting technique was used to insure 
that the patient group was in fact more neurotic than 
the controls. This consisted of obtaining responses to a 
list of 65 questions made up by the authors to reveal 
neurotic symptoms. Each item referred to a symptom 
specifically labelled as neurotic in Fenichel’s Psycho 
analytic Theory of the Neuroses (4). None of the ques 
tions referred directly to hostility feelings. The ques- 
tions related to anxiety, obsessional, and conversion 
symptoms. The anxiety questions centered around 
themes of acute expectant dread and inappropriate 
tachycardia. The obsessive questions fell into two 
categories, blanket questions aimed at overt obsessions 
and compulsions, and questions aimed at the larger 
picture of the obsessive character. The latter centered 
around exaggerated reactions to time, money, dirt, and 


disorder. The first five of the 65 items are presented 
below as samples. The fiyures after each question 
indicate the number of patients (first figure) and con- 
trols (second figure) giving a neurotic answer to each 
question. 

1. Is there any part of your body which has lost the 
sense of touch? (1:0) 

2. Do you have any chronic or recurring pain? (20:3) 

3. Does it make you anxious and upset to attend a 
funeral? (23:7) 

4. Do you like to let the care of your appearance go, 
whenever possible? (9:3) 

5. Do you get an intense feeling that you are about 
to die? (8:1) 

The results with this questionnaire clearly indicate 
that the patient group showed more neurotic symptoms 
than the controls. There were 773 neurotic responses 
made by the patients, as compared to 327 by the con- 
trols. Out of 65 items there were only 3 in which the 
controls equalled or exceeded the patients in number of 
neurotic responses given. The mean number of neurotic 
responses for the patient group was 5.8, with a standard 
deviation of 3.4 as compared to a mean of 2.4 and stand- 
ard deviation of 3.6 for the controls, a manifestly 
reliable difference. 


Procedure 


The subjects (58) were tested singly by the psy- 
chiatrist-author (R. E. W.) in his office. The scranibled 
sentences were projected by means of a film strip and a 
small projector. To familiarize S with the situation, the 
test itself was preceded by a series of eight innocuous 
pictures to which S was asked to respond with the first 
impression that came to mind. This procedure allayed 
apprehension and helped to create a mental set to 
respond unreflectively. 

The 60 test items (Table 1) were presented in two 
separate groups. The first 30 were given with as long an 
exposure as S needed, and the second 30 at brief ex- 
posures controlled by means of a camera shutter at- 
tached to the projector. A brief exposure technique 
was used in anattempt to circumvent defensiveness 
about hostility. The exact procedure in the test itself 
was as follows: After the introductory pictures, and fur- 
ther explanation S was shown a sample scrambled sen- 
tence (both alternatives nonhostile) exposed as long 
as necessary for response. To prepare S for the fact 
that he would alse see brief exposure sentences, a sec- 
ond sample senteace was shown with two exposures 
each at 4, 1, 2, and 3 seconds or until assembly at an 
earlier exposure was made. 

The first series of 30 test items was then presented 
rapidly but without control of exposure time, a new 
item being flashed on the screen the instant the preced- 


* The full questionnaire, including the number of 
patients and controls giving “neurotic” responses to 
each question, has been deposited with the American 
Documentation Institute. Order Document No. 4173 
from the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C., remitting in advance $1.25 for 35 mm. 
microfilm of $1.25 for photocopies. Make checks pay- 
able to Chief, Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress. 
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ing one was assembled. The second series of 30 items 
was presented at brief exposures. The exposure time 
was constant and was determined by the exposure time 
required to assemble the second sample sentence as 
described above. If S was unable to form a sentence, 
the exposure was repeated until he succeeded. The 
responses were recorded by a sound recorder, of the 
presence of which S was unaware. Following this the 
examiner presented the neurosis questionnaire. 


RESULTS 


Hostile Assemblies of the Scrambled Sentences 


The two groups may be compared first by 
examining the number of hostile constructions 
each made. The mean for the neurotic group 


R. E. Watson, L. Pritzker, anp P. MApIson 


is 30.6 (SD = 5.9) hostile solutions of the 60 
sentences as compared to 26.2 (SD = 6.4) for 
the controls. The ¢ value for this difference is 
3.37. This is well above a .01 probability level. 
A t value of 2.7 is significant at the .01 level 
and 3.5 at the .001 level. Neurotics clearly 
show significantly more hostile constructions 
than normals. 

Although the analysis by mean number of 
hostile constructions made by each group gives 
impressive results, it is even more instructive 
to examine the differences between patients 
and controls for each of the 60 sentences in 
turn. These results are presented in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 
Comparison oF 45 Patrents anp 45 Controts In Nomper or Hostite CONSTRUCTIONS OF THE 


SCRAMBLED SENTENCES 


Longer Exposure Series 


Number of Ss Making 


Sentences Hostile ( ompletions 


P | P>C|P<C 


. the swat (hear) fly 43 3 
. (busy) he stupid is 39 6 
. arm his break (tape) 35. s 
. the (bounce) slam ball ¥ 

liar a (woman) she’s 36 Il 
. (hear) I you hate 29 11 
. ticket the punch (take) 35 5 
. window the (open) break 6 

. the brain (cake) cut 2 

. grapes the (pack) crush 24 | 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


11. me you disgust (convince) 34 
12. the (car) knife drive 1 


35 | 34 | 
10 | 11 
12 | 20 


13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
Bw. 


paper cut the (bring) 

the (chance) devil give him 
shoot I'll you (ask) 

egg (cook) the beat 16 | 16 

out blast (give) them 28 | 27 | 

him bring (here) death 2 1 

snobs dislike (meet) I 43 | 41 

out him (let) knock 16 | 18 

you I'll kill (call) 9 | 24 

cloth (sell) tear the 29 | 30 

your use fist (pencil) 8 | 19 

child the (question) torture 612 

bargain a drive (find) 28 | 27 

out (sort) baw! them 31 | 35 

the man (clothes) hang i519 

nails the (count) hit 21 | 19 2 
go heli (sleep) to 8/14 

your (pen) gun use 4; 1 3 


Brief Exposure Series 
Number of Ss Making 
Sentences Hostile Completions 
CC} P |P>C|P<C 


42 
13 
14 


. the (see) slap mesquito 

. foolish he (working) is | 15 

. hand his (shake) break 7 

. the hit (bring) ball | 

. (man) a cheat he’s 29 

. hit I’ll you (take) 9 

. note a (play) strike | 22 | 23 | 

. lock the smash (fix) 22 | 20 

. the (bread) heart slice 0; 2 

. orange the squash 
(taste) 

. you me (tell) annoy 

. the plunge (change) 
blade 

. wood (pile) the split 

. him hell (time) give 

. (see) I'll you stab 

. cream whip the (drink) 

. alive (find) burn them 

. him make die (eat) 

. whiners (meet) dislike I 

. him I punch (bring) 

. you I'll (tell) murder 

. seam rip (sew) the 

. a give him (seat) slap 

. (boy) the brain train 

. price the cut (learn) 

. them down (here) call 

. his (pay) head cut off 

. tacks the pound (sort) | 25 

. them (see) damn all 13 

. your pistol (pencil) use 6 


36 


Nene eH wm OwWSS 


26 
4 


6 
10 4 


Note.—The cell entries In the C (controls) and P (patients) columns represent the number of the 45 Ss in each group that 


assembled that particular sentence according to the hostile alternative. For instance the ent 


40 means that 40 of 45 Ss gave a 


hostile response. P>C shows how many more patients than controls gave hostile responses, and P<C, how meay fewer. Parenthe 
ses have been added to the sentences to show the word that has to be omitted to score the completion as hostile. 
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A glance at the columns showing how many 
more or fewer patients than controls (P > C 
and P < C columns) made a hostile rather 
than neutral assembly shows in the clearest 
way the systematic differences. On a chance 
basis one would expect the same number of 
hostile completions for both groups for any 
given sentence, and the differences that arise 
by chance should be of a similar degree. 
Actually the two groups were identical on 
only three sentences. In the 57 cases where 
they differed, the patients are more hostile on 
42 sentences and less hostile on only 15, a 
significant difference (p = .01) by the sign 
test. There is a systematic tendency for the 
differences to be very small on the sentences 
in which the patients are less hostile and quite 
large where they are more hostile. In only 
two instances are the differences in which 
more controls showed hostile completions as 
large as 3, the remaining 13 instances differing 
by a margin of only 1 or 2. On the other hand, 
the differences favoring more patients as- 
sembling hostile alternatives are as extreme 
as 15 (sentence 21) and differences in the 6 to 
11 range are frequent. When the mean dif- 
ference of 5.3 for the P > C instances is com- 
pared to 1.7 for the P < C instances the dif- 
ference is manifestly a very significant one. 

A qualitative analysis shows a clear pattern 
that the more extreme differences (8 or 
more) in favor of greater neurotic hostility 
are associated with very personal aggression: 
“Break his arm,” “She’sa liar,” “I hate you,” 
“T’ll hit you,” ““Make him die,” and “I punch 
him.”” Compare these with instances in which 
patients were less hostile than controls: “Slam 
the ball,” “Break the window,” “Drive the 
knife,” “Cut the paper,” etc. 

Overall, a detailed examination of the pat- 
tern of results shows that the differences are 
indeed very great—considerably more impres- 
sive than suggested by the probability levels 
yielded by the statistical tests. 


The Effect of Brief Exposure 


It will be recalled that the sentences were 
divided into two equal groups that were as- 
sembled under slightly different conditions. In 
both instances Ss were under pressure to work 
rapidly, but the first 30 sentences were exposed 
as long as necessary to assemble each one, 
whereas the second 30 were flashed tachis- 


toscopically at exposure times ranging from 
5 to 3.0 seconds according to the exposure S 
had required for completion of the second 
sample sentence (nonhostile). 

This attempt to circumvent defenses by 
limiting exposure time was largely unsuccess- 
ful. If one analyzes the results by sentences 
(Table 1), there are differences in the expected 
direction. Neurotics do make more hostile 
completions under brief exposure (23 sen- 
tences) than under longer exposure (19 sen- 
tences) and, especially, they are less hostile 
than controls in only half as many instances 
(5 rather than 10). However, analysis by sub- 
ject shows a patient-control difference that is 
identical under long and brief exposure condi- 
tions. 


DISCUSSION 


The main result of a significantly greater 
number of hostile constructions by neurotics 
than by normals clearly supports the experi- 
mental hypothesis. Under conditions favoring 
the expression of repressed impulses, neurotics 
did show more hostility than normals. This 
experimental result is predicted correctly by 
the psychoanalytic theory of the neuroses. 
Although the patient-control difference is not 
extreme, it is of considerable interest in view 
of the long history of largely negative findings 
in experimental tests of psychoanalytic theory 
that has characterized the research literature 
of the past several decades (8, 12). 

Of course, if one focuses on similarities rather 
than differences between the neurotics and 
normals, the performance of the two groups 
appears very much alike. One might dismiss 
the differences lightly and point out that, 
after all, the patients responded very much as 
did the controls. It should be pointed out that 
such similarity is to be expected in any percep- 
tual-cognitive task such as the present one 
It has been well established in the need-percep- 
tion studies that most of the variance in a 
perceptual-cognitive task is accountable for 
by entirely impersonal, nonmotivational fac- 
tors. Motivational factors can operate in only a 
relatively small area in which response charac- 
teristics are not determined by the stimulus. 
Unless the situation is completely projective 
(no stimulus), motives enter in only where 
structural and frequency factors leave off. It 
is these nonpersonal determinants that prob- 
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ably account for the great similarity of re- 
sponse in both groups. As an extreme .in- 
stance, “Swat the fly” (No. 1) is chosen by 
virtually all Ss (83 out of 90) in preference to 
“Hear the fly.” It seems all too apparent that 
this comes about because, in ordinary con- 
texts, the frequency of occurrence of “Swat 
the fly” is so much greater than that of the 
neutra! alternative. 

In an analogous perceptual task, Solomon 
and Howes (13) have shown that the frequency 
of occurrence of words in print can determine 
as much as 50.9 per cent of the total variance 
in the situation. 

In a further convincing study of the relative 
influence of mechanical and need factors in a 


cognitive-perceptual task almost identical 


with the present one, Pestman and Crutch- 
field (11) have shown that in such situations 
need factors determine extremely little of the 
variance as compared to impersonal! variables. 
The need-perception studies of recent years 
have shown that stimulus and mental set fac- 
tors are prepotent in such tasks as the present 


one, and that it is relatively difficult to create 
cognitive-perceptual conditions that allow 
personal need factors to have a significant 
influence. This consideration lends added 
significance to the difference between normals 
and neurotics that has been demonstrated by 
the cognitive-perceptual technique employed 
here. 

The relatively unsuccessful attempt to use 
brief exposures to circumvent ego defensive- 
ness requires little comment. There are nu- 
merous possible reasons for the failure. One 
need only mention the fact that our experi- 
mental naiveté with regard to tachistoscopic 
research methods led us to give the unlimited 
exposure series before the brief exposure series, 
thus giving the subject adequate forewarning 
of the nature of the subject matter to be seen 
under brief exposure. It las been well estab- 
lished in perception research that knowledge 
of the nature of the stimulus easily wipes out 
effects otherwise obtained under brief exposure 
conditions (3, 7). Our observation that some 
Ss insisted on delaying response until they 
could get a clear conception of the phrase being 
flashed supports this interpretation. 


SUMMARY 

A test was made of the experimental hypo- 
thesis that under conditions favoring the ex- 
pression of repressed impulses, neurotics will 
show more hostility than normals. Forty-five 
patients who came toa hospital for the psychi- 
atric treatment of neurotic symptoms were 
compared to an equal number of nonpatient 
controls who had never sought such treatment. 
It was further established by a questionnaire 
that the patient group had more than twice 
as many symptoms of neuroses than the con- 
trols. 

Hostility was measured by the frequency of 
choosing hostiie rather than neutral alterna- 
tives in assembling scrambled words into 60 
sentences that could be assembled so as to have 
either a hostile or nonhostile meaning. 

The neurotic group showed significantly 
more hostile completions than the nonneurotic 
group. This outcome is predicted by the 
psychoanalytic theory of the neuroses. 
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THE RELATICNSHIP OF MOVEMENT RESPONSES ON THE 
RORSCHACH TEST TO THE DEFENSE MECHANISM 
OF PROJECTION! 
HOBART F. THOMAS 
San Francisco State College 


HE present investigation is an attempt 
to learn more about the psychological 
significance of the movement responses 
on the Rorschach test. As Schachtel (11) and 
Hertz (4) have indicated in comprehensive 
reviews, there are a number of theories about 
the psychological significance of the human 
movement variable (M). The possibility that 
M responses might be related to the defense 
mechanism of projection, if not stated directly, 
is at least implied in the literature. Hertz in 
her survey (4) cites the view of Furrer, who 
speaks of the illusiona)] quality of Rorschach 
responses in which form is projected into 
meaningless formations. He considers the 
movement response a “double illusion” in 
which both form and movement are projected 
into the blots. 
The literature yields considerable support 


for the assumption that the movement response 
is a multidetermined variable. The present 
study is an attempt to test the hypothesis 
that one of the variables determining the 
production of movement on the Rorschach 
is the individual’s readiness to utilize projection 
as a defense mechanism. 


Whereas the Rorschach determinants of 
color, form, and shading are represented to 
some degree on the cards, the movement 
response must be supplied by the subject (S) 
himself, in that he is putting something into 
the blot which is not actually there but is 
solely a product of his own imagination. It 
was assumed, therefore, that the movement 


‘From the Veterans Administration Hospital, Palo 
Alto, California, where the author was employed when 
this study was undertaken. This study formed the 
basis of a doctoral dissertation submitted to Stanford 
University in 1951. It was carried out under the 
supervision of Professors Clarence L. Winder, Maud 
Merrill James, and Quinn McNemar. The author is 
also indebted to the staff of the Veterans Administration 
Hospital, Palo Alto, and particularly to the Clinical 
Psychology Service, headed by Dr. William R. Grove, 
for providing the necessary time and facilities, and to 
Dr. Paul McReynolds for assisting in the design of the 
study, supplying data from his own study, and critique 
of the manuscript 


response should be a more sensitive indicator 
of the mechanism of projection than any of 
the other Rorschach determinants. In addition 
to testing the previously stated hypothesis, a 
secondary purpose of the study was to compare 
the amounts of movement of various diagnostic 
groups. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The present study included 137 Ss divided 
as follows: normal, 29; psychoneurotic, 29; paranoid 
schizophrenic, 31; nonparanoid schizophrenic, 34; 
additional schizophrenics (mixed diagnosis), 14. 

All except 19 of these Ss were used in a previous study 
by McReynolds (7), who has cited the selection 
criteria. 

Procedure. An attempt was made to obtain a sample 
of individuals who most readily utilize projection as a 
defense mechanism in order to compare them with 
another group of individuals differing, insofar as 
possible, only with regard to this one variable, The 
manifestation of either hallucinations or delusions 
was selected as an external criterion of the mechanism 
of projection. 

Sixty-one schizophrenics were divided independently 
of Rorschach results into two groups hereafter desig- 
nated as HD and NHD. Group HD manifested either 
delusions, hallucinations, or both at the time of 
Rorschach examination, whereas Group NHD gave 
no evidence either of delusions or hallucinations 
when tested. This information was obtained from the 
case files at the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Palo Alto, California. None of these patients was 
tested by the author. All cases suspected of organic 
brain pathology were excluded from the study, and 
those cases which presented an ambiguous picture 
with regard to the coincidence of hallucinations or 
delusions and date of Rorschach examination also 
were excluded. 

A large number of the patients in Groups HD 
and NHD was obtained from the paranoid and non- 
paranoid groups referred to earlier. In Group HD 
there are 17 patients from the paranoid group and 
11 from the nonparanoid group. Group NHD contains 
one patient from the paranoid group and 13 from the 
nonparanoid group 

It was inevitable that more paranoid patients 
should appear in Group HD than in Group NHD 
since patients who manifest delusions and hallucinations 
tend to be diagnosed paranoid; however, the selection 
of patients was made independently of a knowledge of 
diagnosis. 

Comparison of age, educational level, and number 
and variability of Rorschach responses revealed no 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison OF Movement RESPONSES OF 
Grovurs HD ann NHD 


(Additional responses not included) 





M* FM mt 


Group 
= + - + ~ + 


HD 6 25 4 27 21 10 
NHD 18 12 4 26 27 3 


* x? = 10.55; » < 01 
tx? = 3.27; 9 < 10 


significant differences in the two groups with regard 
to any of these variables. 

Another variable which conceivably might have 
affected movement production was the contact with 
reality of the subject. Since form level of responses 
has been considered to be one measure of this variable, 
form-level ratings of the two groups were obtained by 
having three different Rorschach examiners familia: 
with Beck’s system rate the Rorschach protocols. 
The difference between the two groups on form level 
was not statistically significant. 

Statistical comparisons between Groups HD and 
NHD utilizing the chi-square technique were made 
for the three types of movement responses, M, FM, 
and m. The two groups were also compared on all of the 
remaining Rorschach determinants. 

In addition to the above comparisons, the movement 
responses of the normal, neurotic, paranoid schizo- 
phrenic, and nonparanoid schizophrenic groups were 
compared using the same statistical techniques. 


RESULTS 


The differences between Groups HD and 
NHD on all types of movement responses are 
found in Table 1. Differences when additional 
responses were included were approximately 
the same. When the “presence-absence”’ 
dichotomization of the variables was used, 
it was found that Group HD gave significantly 
more human movement responses (M) than 
Group NHD (p < .01). Differences in FM 
and m were not statistically significant, and 
the utilization of cutting scores with the FM 
determinant did not yield any other differences 
between the groups. With regard to M and 
m, the scores tended to be so small that the 
most reasonable dichotomization was presence 
or absence of the given variables. 


*When Groups HD and NHD were compared 
on the other Rorschach determinants, the differences 
between the two groups on all determinants except Fc 
(differentiated shading) responses were insignificant. 
Group HD produced more main Fe responses than 
Group NHD. The difference in this case was beyond 
the .01 level of probability 


TABLE 2 
Taree Tyres or Movement ror NorMat, 
Neurotic, PARANOID, AND NONPARANOID 
Groups 





FM 
M (cutting 
score of 2) 


- + - + = + 


Group 


Normal 4 25 9 20 11 
Neurotic 3 26 10 19 12 17 
Paranoid 6 25 16 15 13 18 
Nonparanoid 15 19 21 13 29 5 


In the comparison of the normal, neurotic, 
and paranoid schizophrenic groups it was 
found that they did not differ significantly 
from each other on any of the three types of 
movement responses (Table 2). The non- 
paranoid schizophrenics, however, differed 
significantly from the former three groups in 
several instances. The results of these com- 
parisons are found in Table 3. 

The paranoid schizophrenic group gave a 
larger number of all three types of movement 
responses—M, FM, and m—than the non- 
paranoid schizophrenics when no cutting 
score was utilized (see Table 4). For both M 
and FM, the probability level was less than 
05. For m the probability level was less than 
02. When additional responses were taken 


TABLE 3 
COMPARISON OF THE NoRMAL, NEUROTIC, AND 
Paranorw Groups Eack wit THe Non- 
PARANOID Group ON THREE TyPEs OF 
MOVEMENT 





M 


x’ p 





Group 


<.02 
<.01 
<.05 


Normal 5.47 
Neurotic 7.17 
Paranoid 4.54 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF MOVEMENT RESPONSES 
(Additional responses not included) 


M* 





Group 


Paranoid 6 
Nonparanoid 15 


* x? = 4.54; p <.05. 
t x? = 4.01; p <.05 
t x? = 6.54; p <.02 
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into consideration, the differences in M and 
FM remained approximately the same, but 
the significance of the difference in m increased 
to less than the .001 level. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The hypothesis that there is a relationship 
between movement responses on the Rorschach 
and the defense mechanism of projection has 
received some degree of support to the extent 
that certain groups of individuals who utilize 
projection as a defense as defined in the 
present study, viz., Group HD and the 
paranoid group, tend to produce more move- 
ment responses than other groups not utilizing 
this defense to as extreme a degree. 

The pronounced tendency of the paranoid 
group to produce more inanimate movement 
responses (m) than the nonparanoid group 
seems to lend support to Schachtel’s (11) 
theory that m represents the projection on 
the environment of unacceptable or unrecog- 
nized impulses and Klopfer’s (5) interpretation 
of m as representing hostile forces which the 
individual feels are impinging upon him. 
Both of these are similar to the mechanism of 


paranoid projection in which the individual 
attributes to other people his own unconscious 
impulses. If FM also represents a nonaccept- 
ance of one’s own drives and a projection of 


them on the environment, as Schachtel 
claims (11), then one would expect paranoid 
schizophrenics to produce a large number 
of this determinant. 

The fact that the paranoid schizophrenic 
group did not differ significantly from the 
normal or neurotic groups on any of the three 
types of movement leads one to question to 
what extent, if any, the defense mechanism of 
projection as found in paranoid schizophrenics 
is related specifically to movement responses. 
It might be that movement responses are 
determined by a number of variables, one of 
which may be the defense mechanism of 
projection. On the other hand, it is possible 
that the mechanism of projection, which is 
probably found in some degree in most 
individuals, is the primary determinant of the 
movement responses. If so, the mere number of 
movement responses alone is not sufficient to 
differentiate paranoid schizophrenics from 
normal and neurotic groups. This, of course, 
raises the question of whether or not the 


content of the movement responses of the 
three groups differs in any way. The next 
logical step would be a content analysis of 
the movement responses of these three groups. 
The results do seem to indicate, however, 
that the defense mechanism of projection 
as found in paranoid schizophrenics is probably 
not in itself the primary determinant of the 
movement responses. 

One might approach the problem of ex- 
plaining the differences in movement found 
in the present study from a different angle. 
It is conceivable that the lack of movement 
responses found in the nonhallucinatory, 
nondelusional group may be due to an inhibi- 
tion of the tendency to utilize projection. 
Rorschach (10) and Guirdham (3) both 
discuss how M production depends upon a 
freedom of association and is inconsistent 
with repression. It might be that the decrease 
in M in members of Group NHD is due 
primarily to such factors as repression and a 
lack of freedom of association which inhibits 
them from projecting their impulses on to 
the environment or in some other way inhibits 
their production of M. The greater production 
of M by Group HD conceivably could be due 
entirely to an inhibition of M in Group NHD 
rather than to an increased tendency by 
Group HD to produce M as a correlate of 
projection. Perhaps movement responses are 
determined primarily by the mechanism of 
projection, i.e., experiencing life in terms of 
one’s own inner needs, but in terms of their 
quantity they do not sufficiently differentiate 
between the “normal” and “abnormal” use of 
projection. 

In order to account for the tendency of 
Group HD to produce more shading responses 
than Group NHD, one might hypothesize 
that there isa relationship between this tendency 
and that of producing movement responses. 
It was originally hypothesized that seeing 
movement in the Rorschach, since it requires 
the subject to put something into the blot 
which is not actually there, seems to be more 
closely related to the mechanism of projection 
than to any of the other determinants. One 
might conceive of a crude continuum of the 
Rorschach determinants in which the move- 
ment responses most related to the mechanism 
of projection are placed at one extreme and 
form and color at the other with Fc and PK 
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somewhere in the center. As in the case of 
movement, neither texture nor depth is 


actually on the Rorschach cards but must be 
supplied by S’s imagination. 


SUMMARY 


The purpose of the present investigation 
was to test the hypothesis that there is a 
relationship between movement responses 
on the Rorschach and the defense mechanism 
of projection. It was assumed that the per- 
ception of movement on the Rorschach, since 
it requires S to put something into the cards 
which is not actually there, is a more sensitive 
measure of projection than any of the other 
Rorschach determinants. 

The criterion of projection used in the 
study was the manifestation either of hallucina- 
tions or delusions at the time of testing. The 
movement responses of a group of schizo- 
phrenic patients meeting this criterion were 
compared with a nonhallucinatory, non- 
delusional group of schizophrenics. 

In addition to the above, movement 
responses of groups of normals, neurotics, 
paranoid schizophrenics, and nonparanoid 
schizophrenics were compared. 

It was found that the hallucinatory- 
delusional group produced significantly more 
M responses than the nonhallucinatory, 
nondelusional group and that paranoid 
schizophrenics produced significantly more 
M, FM, and m responses than nonparanoid 
schizophrenics. None of these groups, however, 
produced more movement responses than 
normals and neurotics. 

The results seem to suggest a relationship 
between movement responses and the mecha- 


nism of projection. However, the movement 
responses on the Rorschach in terms of quantity 
alone are not sensitive enough indicators to 
differentiate groups in which projection 
is manifested to an extreme degree from 
groups in which this is not the primary 
defense mechanism. 
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MATERNAL ATTITUDES IN SCHIZOPHRENIA 


RICHARD V. FREEMAN anp HARRY M. GRAYSON 
Neuropsychiatric Hospital, Los Angeles, California 


HE WRITERS have observed large 

numbers of male schizophrenics and 

members of their families for severa) 
years in a veterans hospital. Such clinical 
observations have led to the conviction that a 
strong relationship exists between the illness 
of the son and the attitudes of the parents, 
especially the mother In the literature, 
studies on maternal attitudes in schizophrenia 
have revealed marked tendencies toward 
infantilizing the offspring with serious degrees 
of overprotection and maintenance of de- 
pendency in many cases (1, 2, 3, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 15). The mother of the schizophrenic 
seems to have ambitions with high prestige 
values for her son and may be unable to be 
frankly critical of him (12). 

Maternal domination often has been found 
as a special problem (1, 3), and the subtler 
forms of domination have been considered 
particularly malignant (17). Findings of 
attitudes of rejection on the part of the 
mother have varied in frequency (1, 3, 9, 
13, 16, 17). In discussing a doctoral study by 
Mark, Jenkins interpreted the findings to 
indicate that the mother of the schizophrenic 
is overprotective and solicitous, considers 
motherhood a martyrdom, and conveys to 
the child his deep moral obligation to conform 
to her wishes. The child’s sexual impulses are 
especially horrifying to her; she considers them 
forerunners of sexual crime (7). Jenkins’ 
interpretations parallel very remarkably our 
own results as reported in this paper. 

Studies on other parental relationships are 
fewer. Some paternal attitudes of overprotec- 
tion have been noted (1), but more reports 
reveal an inadequate, indifferent, subdued, or 
passive father (2, 4). Serious disturbances in 
emotional relationships between the parents 
and gross imbalances in parental control in the 
home have been observed (3, 6, 11). 

We selected a questionnaire system for 
our investigation of maternal attitudes in 
schizophrenia for the sake of objectivity, 
although we were aware of the dangers of 
sophistication in answering the questions. Such 
an instrument would best suit the limited 
cooperation and level of performance that we 
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could expect from many of the subjects. The 
instrument we used was the Parent-Child 
Attitude Survey, validated and reported by 
Shoben, who used general statements and 
clichés in attempting to provide some psy- 
chologic distance and, therefore, objectivity 
(14). We wished to apply the scale to find 
if it significantly differentiated the mothers 
of our schizophrenic patients from the mothers 
of a nonschizophrenic control group. 


METHOD 


The measuring instrument. The Shoben Parent-Child 
Attitude Survey consists of 85 statements with instruc- 
tions to rate each one in terms of strong agreement (A), 
mild agreement (a), mild disagreement (d), or strong 
disagreement (D) with it. These statements had been 
retained, out of an original list of 148 items, as sta- 
tistically differentiating (at the .05 level of confidence) 
the responses of white urban mothers of nonproblem 
children from those of mothers of behavior-problem 
children. For each item, each of the four choices was 
weighted in terms of its differentiating ability, the 
lower weights reflecting the empirically more desirable 
choices. In a number of instances the assigned weights 
for the range of choices from strong agreement through 
strong disagreement were curvilinear rather than 
linear. 

On the basis of agreement of three out of four 
judges, Shoben also classified the statements into 
subscales according to tae attitudinal themes which 
the respective set of items seemed to have in common. 
Fortunately these attitudes are the very ones we most 
desired to measure, both from the standpoint of our 
clinical observations and also of the tendencies pointed 
up in the literature. Shoben describes the subscales 
in this way: 

Dominant variable: items reflecting a tendency 
on the part of the parent to put the child in a 
subordinate role, to take him into account fully 
but as one who should conform completely to 
parental wishes under penalty of severe punishment. 

Possessive variable: tendency on the part of the 
parent to baby the child, to emphasize unduly 
the affectional bonds between parents and child, 
to value highly the child’s dependence on the 
parent, to restrict the child’s activity to the 
family group. 

Ignoring variable: parental disregard of the child 
as an individual member of the family, to regard 
the “good” child as the one who demands the jeast 
parental time and to disdain responsibility for the 
child’s behavior (14, p. 137). 

Ten items did not appear on these scales and were 
categorized as “unclassified” items. 

Assumptions and limitations. The validity of the 
Shoben scale as a measure of parent-child attitudes is 
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assumed on the basis of Shoben’s data, which showed 
that (a) the scale empirically discriminated between the 
parents of problem children and those of nonproblem 
children, and (b) the scores of clinical psychologists 
(who were instructed to fill out the questionnaire in a 
way which would charccterize an “ideal parent”) were 
significantly superior to both groups of parents, the 
superiority to the mothers of “problem” children being 
much more pronounced. The validity of the Dominant, 
Possessive, and Ignoring subscales is assumed on the 
basis of consistency of judges’ agreements in classifying 
the items 

However, as applied to the present study, the 
following limitations would seem to hold: (a) There 
may be a difference between professed attitudes and 
actual, typical parental behavior, the latter probably 
being the more significant factor influencing parent- 
child reiationships. (It might be interesting to conduct a 
study requiring parents to answer the questionnaire 
twice: once in terms of desirable attitude for a parent 
to have, and again, in terms of their own actual be- 
havior.) (6) There may be a difference between present 
attitudes and the attitudes which existed when their 
offspring (who are now 20 to 35 years of age) were 
relatively young children. Such a@ difference might be 
particularly marked for the mothers of schizophrenics, 
whose attitudes could be tinged with guilt over the 
plight of their offspring, or made more sophisticated by 
discussions of their sons’ problems with psychiatrists. 
(c) Shoben’s scoring weights, which were derived from 
responses of mothers of behavior-problem children, 
might not reveal attitudinal differences so clearly when 
applied to mothers of psychotics. Derivation of weights 
based on the performance of mothers of schizophrenics 
might have made the scale an even more effective 
instrument for the present study. 

The experimental and control groups. The ques- 
tionnaire was given to the visiting mothers of 50 
schizophrenic patients of the Veterans Administration 
Neuropsychiatric Hospital at Los Angeles. The patients 
were males between the ages of 20 and 35 who had 
been continuously hospitalized for a period of several 
months to a few years. In each case the diagnosis of 
schizophrenia was clearly established by agreement of 
several examiners, as shown in the clinical records, 
and by the current observations of one of the authors. 
The mothers were an unselected group; they met only 
the criteria of visiting a schizophrenic son and being 
literate. For this study no attempt was made to 
differentiate the various kinds of schizophrenic reactions 
in the sons of the mothers studied. All possible attempts 
to discourage sophistication of responses were made. 
Of course, these efforts tended only to minimize but 
not to obviate this problem. The cooperation of the 
mother was secured by various devices, including the 
notion that the results might in some general way be 
used to help her son. She often requested permission 
to take the questionnaire home to “get help from 
relatives,” but was required to complete the entire 
questionnaire on the spot in the presence of the inter- 
viewer. Ail interviews were conducted by one of the 
authors, who never varied the technique of urging the 
mother to answer as rapidly as she could and of stead- 
fastly refusing to accede to constant requests for 
assistance. In addition to the formal questionnaire, 


each mother was interviewed for about 45 minutes. 
These interviews served the double purpose of gaining 
genera: impressions and of eliciting specific answers to 
questions which will be mentioned later. 

The control group consisted of 50 mothers who had 
at least one child between 20 to 35 years of age and no 
children who had ever needed any kind of psychiatric 
attention. The mothers were contacted indirectly by 
volunteer students (mostly nurses and aides) in several 
undergraduate psychology classes taught by one of the 
authors at this hospital under the auspices of UCLA 
University Extension. The students were asked to 
distribute a questionnaire to a mother of their acquaint - 
ance who satisfied the criteria indicated above, and 
were informed that the mother should answer the 
questions without assistance and as quickly as possible. 
The mother’s identity was to be kept anonymous, and 
no identifying data of any kind were requested. 

In the section below, the hypotheses which were 
formulated and the related findings are reported. 


RESULTS 

Hypothesis 1. Reliability. In order to de- 
termine the reliability of the Shoben scale 
as an instrument for measuring parent-child 
attitudes, correlation coefficients were com- 
puted for scores obtained on the odd and 
even items. The raw coefficients were .85 
for the mothers of schizophrenics and .82 
for the control mothers. Application of the 
Spearman-Brown formula for doubling the 
length of a test yielded correlation coefficients 
of .92 and .90 respectively. These compare 
with a single corrected coefficient of .95 
reported by Shoben and substantiate the 
hypothesis that the scale is a reliable instru- 
ment for measuring parent-child attitudes of 
mothers of schizophrenics as well as the control 
mothers of our study. 

Hypothesis 2. General pareni-child attitudes. 
The hypothesis that mothers of schizophrenics 
manifest undesirable parent-child attitudes 
to a greater degree than do control mothers 
was tested by ascertaining the reliability 
of the difference between the two groups 
on the total scale. The obtained difference of 
10.6 (CR = 1.84) is in favor of the control 
mothers but fails to reach the .05 level of 
confidence. However, it is not far from it, 
and is well within the .10 level of confidence. 
The chances are 93.4 out of 100 that the 
obtained difference is a true one. In other 
words, there is a reasonable, but not certain, 
likelihood that mothers of schizophrenics 
show generally poorer parent-child attitudes 
than do control mothers. 

Hypothesis 3. Areas of parent-child relations. 
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The hypothesis that the difference in attitudes 
of mothers of schizophrenics and control 
mothers will be more marked on certain 
personality variables, for example, on the 
Dominant as compared to the Possessive or 
Ignoring variables, was tested by computing 
the reliability of the differences on each of the 
subscales into which the items had been 
categorized. The essential data are presented 
in Table 1. 

On the one scale on which the greatest 
difference had been expected, the Dominant 
scale, no difference was obtained. One of our 
staff psychologists pointed out that the items 
on this scale seem considerably less subtle 
than the items on the Possessive scale. Be 
that as it may, the Dominant scale had 
differentiated between Shoben’s mothers of 
problem children and those of nonproblem 
children. It may be that mothers of delinquent 
children are more frankly dominating whereas 
mothers of psychotics are more subtly domi- 
nating, and that this scale is not capable, 
in its present form, of revealing “subtle 
domination.” This is the opinion of the 
authors, and is suggested as a hypothesis 
to be tested with more refined instruments. 
But if we assume that the Shoben scale does 
measure frank domination attitudes, then 
we must conclude that mothers of schizo- 
phrenics do not reveal this to any greater 
degree than our control mothers. On the other 
two scales, differences between the two 
groups of mothers do appear to exist, and 
these favor the control mothers. These 
differences obtain at the .10 confidence level 
for the ignoring variable and at the .02 level 
for the possessive variable. It is a reasonable 
probability that a true difference exists in 
these variables. Mothers of schizophrenics, 
then, appear to be more possessive and more 
ignoring of their children, as the traits on these 
subscales have been defined. 

Reference to Table 1 also reveals a markedly 
significant difference on the aggregate of the 
ten unclassified items. What is the meaning 
of this significant difference? Examination 
of the ten items on this scale reveals that 
four of them deal with sex play and masturba- 
tion, two deal with money, and the remaining 
four items deal with sibling jealousy, fore- 
knowledge of punishment, nagging parents, 
and religion. However, as shown later in 


TABLE 1 
RELIABILITY OF DIFFERENCE ON SUBSCALES 





Group 





Sch. M 
Cont. M 
Sch.M | 
Cont. M | 
Sch, M 
Cont. M | 
Sch. M 
Cont. M | 


| | 

(40 items) /188.$4)18.06) 2.55 2.46) 2.90 as 
j | | | 

2 tems) w.9 |0.48 1m 3.66 sha 0 

rn, | 68 aa sa. 

Ce | 281 5 sw 


Table 2, only three of these ten items differ- 
entiate the mothers of schizophrenics and 
control mothers at the .10 leve! of confidence 
or better. Interestingly enough, all three of 
these are sex items, i.e., item 47: Children who 
indulge in sex play become adult sex criminals; 
item 73: Masturbation is the worst bad habit 
that a child can form; and item 83: Sex is 
one of the greatest problems to be contended 
with in children. It appears then that mothers 
of schizophrenics are particulariy disturbed 
with regard to manifestations of sexual 
behavior, especially masturbation, in their 
children. It is a reasonable inference that 
sex and masturbation would become associated 
with guilt and punishment in their children 
and this may relate to the prevalence of sexual 
maladjustment in schizophrenics. 

Hypothesis 4. Dogmatic attitude. In order 
to test the hypothesis that mothers of schizo- 
phrenics are more dogmatic and more extreme 
in their attitudes than control mothers, the 
two groups were compared for the number of 
extreme choices (A plus D—strong agreement 
or disagreement), and the number of moderate 
choices (a plus d—mild agreement or dis- 
agreement). The mean differences of the two 
groups on these “extreme” and “moderate” 
variables were analyzed for reliability, and 
yielded nonsignificant critical ratios of 0.15 
for the extreme choices and 0.22 for the 
moderate choices. In other words, no significant 
difference was found between the strength or 
mildness of parent-child attitudes of mothers 
of schizophrenics and control mothers. 

Hypothesis 5. Inconsistent attitude. It is 
sometimes hypothesized that inconsistent 
parental attitudes are of psychogenic sig- 
nificance in schizophrenia since they are not 
conducive to the development of adequate 
reality testing or ego strength. From this 
point of view, even poor attitudes, as long as 
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they are consistently poor, might be less 
harmful than inconsistent attitudes. Since 
consistency of attitude on the Shoben scale 
would be characterized by a narrow dispersion 
of weighted scores (i.e., consistently good 
choices or consistently poor choices), it was 
possible to derive an “inconsistency score”’ for 
each individual mother in terms of the standard 
deviation of her own distribution of scores on 
all 85 items. Accordingly, the standard 
deviation value (or inconsistency score) for 
each of the 100 mothers was computed, and 


TABLE 2 
SIGNIFICANT STATEMENTS * 


=— = ae 


A. Favoring Control Mothers 


(Ignoring) 
Ma.Wt cR 


1. A child should be seen and not heard 
Weights A:6 a: 5 d:4 D:3 
Sch. M 14% 72% 32% 42% 4.00 
Cont. M 4% 18% 16% 62% 3.58 
2. Parents should sacrifice everything for their children 
sessive 
Weights A: 6 a: 5 d:3 D:4 
Sch. M 22% 18% 58%, 22% 4.24 
Cont. M 2% 14% 0% 4% 5.76 
20. A child should feel a deep sense of obligation always to act in 
accord with the wishes of his parents. (Possessive 
Weights A: 6 a: 5 d:3 D:3 Ma.Wt CR 
Sch. M 38% 22% 24% 16% 4.58 
Coat. M 14% 24% 18%, WA, 5.86 
22. Children who are gentlemanly or ladylike are preferable to 
those who are tomboys or “regular guys.”’ (Possessive) 
Weights A: 5 a:5 d:3 D:3 Ma.Wt CR 
Sch. M 32% 22% 20% 20% 4.08 
Cont. M 12% 10% 32% 46% 3.42 
42. It is better for children to play at home than to visit other 


2.10 


(Pos- 


Ma.Wt cR 
2.40 


2.77 


3.88 


children, (Possessive 
Weights A: 6 a:4 d:4 D:3 
Sch. M 22% 16% 24% 38% 4.12 
Cont. M 4% 14% 40% 42% 3.66 
45. Children should fear their parents to some degree. (Domi- 
nating 
Weights A: 6 a: 5 D Mo.Wt cR 
Sch. M 16% 14% 4 46% 4.04 
Cont. M 4% 12% 3.00 
47. Children who indulge in sex play become adult criminals 


Mao.Wt. CR 


2.71 


2.20 


(Unclassified 
Weights A: 5 a:6 j D:3 
Sch. M 22% 22% 4.50 
Cont. M 16% 10% Me 40" 3.86 
73. Masturbation is the worst bad habit that a child can form 


Mo.Wt CR 
3.2 


(Unclassified 
Weights A: 6 a: 5 d:4 D:3 
Sch, M 48% 22% 16% 14% 5.10 
Cont, M wr”, 22% wr 18% 4.0 
82. Children should give their parents unquestioning obedience 


Mo.Wt CR 
2.20 


Dominating 
Weights A: 6 a:4 d:4 D:2 
Sch. M or 14% 22% 22% 4.16 
Cont. M 14% 16% 28% 42% 5.40 
83. Sex is one of the greatest problems to be contended with in 


Ma.Wt 


2.71 


children. (Unclassified) 
Weights A: 6 a:é d:3 
Sch. M 40% 24% a4" 
Cont. M 16% 16% or sa, 


Moa.Wt CR 
4.68 
4.06 


D:4 


2.82 


TABLE 2—continued 


B. Favoring Mothers of Schizophrenics 


29. Children should not be required to take orders from parents 
(‘Dominating 
Weights A:2 a: 5 d:4 D:5 
Sch. M 24% 18% iN, 22% 3.9 
Cont. M 8% 8% 1% 54% 4.4 
46. A child should always love his parents above everyone else 
(Possessive) 
Weights A: 6 a:4 d:3 
Sch. M 16% wr 28% 26% 4.02 
Cont. M 38% 18% 24% 20% 4.50 
54. Children should accept the religion of their parents without 
question. (Dominating 
Weights A:5 a:6 
Sch. M 18% 8% 26% 48% 3.86 
Cont. M 16% 18% wW% 36% 4.0 
79. Parents should never enter a child's room without permission 


Ma.Wt. CR 


2.70 


D:4 Mn.Wt CR 


2.18 


d:4 D:3 Ma.Wt CR 


2.20 


(Dominating) 


Weights A:3 D:7 Mo.Wt. CR 


Sch. M 16% %e %e J 3.88 2 
Cont. M 8% / 


4.60 . 


* Additional x* analyses for significance of differences between 
the two groups of mothers in terms of their distribution of per 
centages among the four choices corroborated the cvitical ratio 
findings based on significance of differences between their weighted 
score averages: 10 of the 14 items proved significant at the .01 
level of confidence or better; three were between the .02 and .0S 
levels; and one fell just short of the .10 level 


the difference between the averages of the 
two groups on this variable was tested for 
statistical significance. The resulting critical 
ratio of 0.2 failed to reveal any difference in 
consistency of parent-child attitudes on the 
part of mothers of schizophrenics and control 
mothers. 

Hypothesis 6. Altitudes on specific questions. 
In order to test the hypothesis that mothers of 
schizophrenics would show exaggeratedly 
undesirable attitudes on specific questions of 
special significance for them, critical ratios 
of the differences between the two groups of 
mothers on each of the 85 items of the scale 
were computed. Items with critical ratios of 
2 or better (significant at the .05 level) were 
then individually examined and analyzed. 
It should be noted that 4 out of the 85 items 
on the scale might be expected to show 
“significant” differences by chance alone. 
Actually, 14 items were found to be significant 
at the .05 level, and of these ten favored the 
control mothers whereas four favored the 
mothers of schizophrenics. Of course, it is not 
possible to know which four of the 14 significant 
items got in by chance. 

Table 2 presents all 14 statements. Each 
statement is identified by its subscale classi- 
fication, and the weights accorded each choice 
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are indicated. Below the weights appear the 
percentages of mothers of each group who 
selected that choice. On the right hand side 
are given the average weights earned by 
each group of mothers, and the obtained 
critical ratios for each item. 

In Table 2 it is possible to determine the 
location of the average choice for each group 
by comparing the obtained mean weight 
with the assigned weights for each choice. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that 
although all 14 statements significantly 
differentiate the two groups in terms of their 
mean weight scores, on more than half of the 
statements a majority of each group answered 
in the desirable direction. Therefore, it must 
not be supposed that an undesirable attitude 
characterizes all, or even a majority, of the 
group of parents whose average response on a 
particular item was significantly poorer than 
that of the other group. Rather, on most of 
the items, a poor attitude would characterize 
only a minority of the group. For example, 
the lower scoring weights assigned to both 
of the disagreement choices on the first item 
indicate disagreement to be a better choice 
than agreement. Yet, even though the item 
significantly differentiates between the two 
groups, addition of the d and D percentages 
shows that 74 per cent of mothers of schizo- 
phrenics and 78 per cent of control mothers 
disagree with the statement, thus manifesting 
desirable attitudes on the part of the majority 
in each group. For many of the other statements 
in the table the same thing holds true. 

On the other hand, subtle differences 
between the groups can be teased out on most 
of the items. In some instances the difference 
is in terms of a tendency toward agreement 
on the part of one group, as against a tendency 
toward disagreement on the part of the other 
group. In other instances, the difference lies 
more in the strength of agreement, or of 
disagreement, on the part of the two groups. 
These differences may be of profound clinical 
significance in influencing the development of 
psychopathology. 

Examination of the data for item 1 reveals 
that, although the majority of each group 
disagrees with the statement, 14 per cent of 
mothers of schizophrenics compared with 
4 per cent of control mothers, strongly agree 
with it; and on the other hand, 42 per cent of 


mothers of schizophrenics, compared with 
62 per cent of control mothers, strongly 
disagree. Mothers of schizophrenics, in thus 
ignoring (rejecting?) their children, show less 
inclination to tolerate children’s overt expres- 
sion of their needs. 

On item 2, fully 40 per cent (22 plus 18) 
of the mothers of schizophrenics, contrasted 
with only 16 per cent of control mothers, 
agree that “parents should sacrifice everything 
for their children.” The assumption of such a 
martyr’s role must inevitably lead to the 
feeling that the children owe them something 
in return. Indeed, this is borne out in the 
responses to the very next statistically signifi- 
cant item, number 20. Fully 60 per cent of 
mothers of schizophrenics (contrasted with 
38 per cent of control mothers) agree—most of 
them strongly—that ‘a child should feel a 
deep sense of obligation always to act in 
accord with the wishes of his parents.” 

On item 22, about two-and-one-half times as 
many mothers of schizophrenics (54 per cent) 
as control mothers agree that “children 
who are gentlemanly or ladylike are preferable 
to those who are tomboys or ‘regular guys.’ ” 
More than three-fourths of the control 
mothers disagree, with most of them indicating 
strong disagreement with the statement. 
In other words, mothers of schizophrenics 
are much more concerned that their children 
behave “properly.” 

On item 42, although a majority of each 
group disagrees with the statement, twice as 
many mothers of schizophrenics compared 
with contro: mothers agree that “it is better 
for children to play at home than to visit 
other children.” Twenty-two per cent of 
mothers of schizophrenics, compared with 
only 4 per cent of control mothers, strongly 
agree with this statement. It seems clear that 
mothers of schizophrenics are more over- 
protective of their children. Such “protective 
custody” to insure their children’s safety 
could well smother self-reliance and foster 
overdependency, and at the same time breed 
feelings of frustration and concealed hostility. 

On item 45, although a majority of parents 
in each group disagrees with the statement, 
16 per cent of mothers of schizophrenics 
strongly agree that “children should fear 
their parents to some degree,” and another 
14 per cent mildly agree with it. On the other 
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hand, only 4 per cent of control mothers 
strongly agree with the statement, and another 
12 per cent mildly agree with it. Sixty per cent 
of control mothers, as against 46 per cent of 
mothers of schizophrenics, strongly disagree 
with the statement. Perhaps the need to 
secure obedience without having to resort to 
overt punishment (the “fear” being sufficient 
deterrent to misbehavior) underlies the 
greater agreement with this attitude on the 
part of mothers of schizophrenics. 

The need for “unquestioning obedience” is 
further elucidated on item 82. Fully 30 per 
cent of mothers of schizophrenics, compared 
with 14 per cent of control mothers, strongly 
agree that “children should give their parents 
unquestioning obedience.”’ Forty-two per cent 
of control mothers, compared with only 
22 per cent of mothers of schizophrenics, 
strongly disagree with the statement. 

Items 47, 73, and 83 reveal the great 
overconcern of mothers of schizophrenics 
with sexual! manifestations in children. Seventy 
per cent of the mothers of schizophrenics agree 
that “masturbation is the worst bad habit 
that a child can form,” and an equal percentage 
agrees that “‘sex is one of the greatest problems 
to be contended with in children.” Forty-four 
per cent of the mothers of schizophrenics 
agree that “children who indulge in sex play 
become adult criminals.”” The corresponding 
percentages for control mothers are 52, 16, 
and 10. The root of sexual maladjustment 
in schizophrenic patients could easily lie 
in their mothers’ excessive attitudes of 
sexual taboo. If sex is so forbidden, it must be 
evil. Therefore, sex and sin, guilt and remorse 
become inextricably interwoven. It seems a 
most reasonable inference and one that is in 
agreement with Josephine Hilgard’s finding 
that parents impose the burden of their own 
problems on their children (5). 

On the four items on which mothers of 
schizophrenics revealed more favorable atti- 
tudes than the control mothers, two of the 
statements, items 29 and 79, are negatively 
worded, and these are the only negatively 
worded ones in the entire list of 14 statements. 
Perhaps the wording may have introduced 
some misinterpretation, so that the actual 
choices may not, in some cases, have been 
intended choices. However, on the assumption 
that they were intended, examination of item 


29 reveals that 24 per cent of mothers of 
schizophrenics strongly agree that “children 
should not be required to take orders from 
parents,” as against only 8 per cent of control 
mothers. Fifty-four per cent of control mothers 
strongly disagree with the statement, as 
corapared to 22 per cent of mothers of schizo- 
phrenics. On the surface, it would appear 
that mothers of schizophrenics are less domi- 
nating than control mothers. However, 
comparison of the responses to this statement 
with those of item 20 suggests that mothers of 
schizophrenics may prefer a more subtle form 
of control. In other words, may it not be that 
mothers of schizophrenics feel that children 
should not be “required” to take orders from 
parents, but rather that, from within, they 
should feel a deep sense of obligation always 
to act in accord with the wishes of their 
parents. This would imply a subtle rather 
than frank form of domination. Control 
mothers, on the other hand, may feel that 
children should be required to take orders, 
but should not feel a “deep sense of obligation” 
to do so. This latter, more frank, approach 
would seem less likely to arouse deep guilt 
feelings in children, and make of parents 
more the human being and less the martyr. 
On the other negatively worded statement, 
item 79, the assigned weights indicate that 
all choices are equally good except strong 
disagreement. Forty per cent of the control 
mothers, as against only 22 per cent of mothers 
of schizophrenics, strongly disagree that 
“parents should never enter a child’s room 
without permission.” This may mean that 
mothers of schizophrenics feel more respect for 
the child’s right to privacy. On the other hand, 
control mothers might disagree with the 
“never,” possibly conceiving of circumstances 
when immediate entrance to a child’s room 
might be urgent, and perhaps essential 
to his very safety. Of course, the assigned 
choice weights were determined not oa 
grounds of clinica! rationale, but on empirical 
differences in the responses of Shoben’s 
mothers of nonproblem and of behavior- 
problem children. It is conceivable that 
mothers may strongly disagree with the 
statement either out of utter contempt 
for a child’s right to privacy (Shoben’s mothers 
of behavior-problem children?) or out of a 
consideration of circumstances which might, 
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even if only in rare cases, necessitate inter- 
rupting a child’s privacy without standing 
on ceremony. There is also the further possi- 
bility (if our growing conviction that mothers 
of schizophrenics are less frank on those 
items which reflect parental attitude rather 
than child’s behavior is true) that mothers 
of schizophrenics may be paying lip service 
to a permissive attitude which is really 
camouflaging a form of subtle but unyielding 
domination, i.e., the “iron hand in the velvet 
glove.” 

On the remaining two questions, 46 and 54, 
more control mothers strongly agree that “a 
child should always love his parents above 
everyone else,” and more mothers of schizo- 
phrenics strongly disagree that “children 
should accept the religion of their parents 
without question.” On the first item, mothers 
of schizophrenics appear less frankly possessive 
of their children’s love than are control 
mothers. On the second item, mothers of 
schizophrenics appear less dominating on 
religious matters. Since a strongly religious 
preoccupation is found in so many paranoid 
schizophrenics, may it be that here, again, 
mothers of schizophrenics are exercising a 
subtle form of domination in that children 
should feel obligated from within to accept 
the religion of their parents, rather than to 
follow it without question. In other words, 
strong disagreement with this statement 
does not necessarily mean that children should 
feel free to deviate from the religion of their 
parents. It may, for many mothers, mean the 
very opposite. 

SUMMARY 

This study was undertaken in order to see 
whether or not mothers of schizophrenic 
patients are characterized by certain parent- 
child attitudes which might be assumed to 
be of significance in the psychogenesis of 
schizophrenia. Accordingly, the Shoben Parent- 
Child Attitude Survey, which had been 
validated by cross-comparison of “ideal” 
parental attitudes as judged by clinical 
psychologists and the parental attitudes of 
mothers of behavior-problem and nonproblem 
children, was individually administered to 
50 mothers of adult male schizophrenic 
patients and 50 control mothers. 

Six hypotheses were set up and tested. 


The first hypothesis, that the scale was a 
reliable instrument for measuring parent-child 
attitudes of mothers of schizophrenics and of 
control mothers, was substantiated by obtain- 
ing corrected reliability coefficients of .92 and 
.90, respectively. 

The second hypothesis, that mothers 
of schizophrenics show generally poorer 
parent-child attitudes than controls, was 
supported at the .07 level of confidence. 

The third hypothesis, that mothers of 
schizophrenics would be characterized by 
more dominating, possessive, and ignoring 
attitudes, especially the dominating attitude, 
was supported only in part, and not along 
anticipated lines. The Dominating scale 
failed to reveal significant differences between 
the two groups, although the Possessive and 
Ignoring scales did reveal significant differences 
at the .02 and .10 levels of confidence, respec- 
tively. It was suggested that the Dominating 
scale measured frank rather than subtle 
domination, and therefore failed to differentiate 
the two groups of mothers. 

The fourth and fifth hypotheses, namely 
that mothers of schizophrenics would be 
characterized by more dogmatic and at the 
same time more inconsistent parent-child 
attitudes, were not supported by the data. 

The sixth hypothesis, that undesirable 
attitudes of mothers of schizophrenics would 
be accentuated on certain questions holding 
especial significance for them, was supported. 
On 10 of the 14 individual items which sig- 
nificantly differentiated the two groups, 
the mothers of schizophrenics were char- 
acterized by poorer attitudes than the control 
mothers. The 14 items were individually 
examined, and speculations concerning the 
attitudes underlying ihe responses were 
made. What seemed to emerge as character- 
izing the mothers of schizophrenics were 
attitudes of self-sacrificing martyrdom, of 
subtle (rather than frank) domination, and 
overprotectiveness. In return for their noble 
qualities, they expected unquestioning con- 
formity with parental wishes through inner 
conviction rather than external coercion. 
Marked overconcern with children’s sexual 
behavior and an abysmal ignorance and 
fear of consequences in this area stood out 
with particular clearness. 
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SCHIZOPHRENIC APPERCEPTION 


AS A FUNCTION OF HUNGER' 


WILLIAM MICHAUX 
Veterans Benefits Office, Washington, D. C. 


EDUCED responsiveness, both physio- 
logical and behavioral, has been 
shown to be a major characteristic 

of schizophrenic withdrawal (2, 4). In the 
realm of more subtle psychological processes, 
there is likewise considerable evidence of 
the clinically familiar schizophrenic apathy 
appearing rather consistently in investigations 
of apperception, task involvement, and tension 
for unfinished tasks (5). 

We are led by such knowledge into specula- 
tion on how schizophrenics might respond 
in apperception experiments comparable to 
those already conducted with normal subjects, 
where relationships have been demonstrated 
between increased hunger and greater response 
emphasis on content pertaining to food 
(3, pp. 58-59). More generally, functional 
relationships between apperception and moti- 
vation have come to be recognized as salient 
aspects of personality structure (3). Hence, 


an inquiry into one such relationship in 
schizophrenia might yield new knowledge of 
how this disease process damages the person- 
ality structure, e.g., what changes might occur 
in the effect of hunger on apperception when an 
individual succumbs to the psychosis. 

Stagner (8, p. 7) has interpreted perception 


as a homeostatic function, calling it “a 
purposive, need-directed process dominated by 
organismic homeostasis.” Furthermore, it has 
been suggested, in a psychoanalytic paper by 
Kubie (6), that instincts are involved in 
homeostasis, their involvement being mediated 
by “warning mechanisms” which induce 
efforts at gratification before the organism can 
be damaged by drastic deprivation. Abt 
conceives of psychological homeostasis as 
crucial to personality organization (1, pp. 
60, 61): 
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Personality as a dynamic organization intervening 
between stimulus and response is responsible for the 
psychological homeostasis that occurs in behavior 
Behavior may be said to have become disordered, for 
example, when the personality as a dynamic and 
motivational system or organization is unable to 
relativize stimulus and response. In consequence of the 
loss of psychological homeostasis, the individual's old 
perceptual response tendencies, acquired largely 
through learning, are no longer functional. ...We 
assume, however, that the substitution of new response 
patterns is lawful and is to be understood in terms 
of the needs of the individual to assert his integrity and 
self-consistency on a new basis. 


Hoskins (4, p. 166), in his analysis of the 
biological and related aspects of schizophrenia, 
places major emphasis on the principle of 
“defective homeostasis—somatic and psychic.” 
Among the experimental data on which he 
rests his conclusions are the findings of 
sluggish responsivity on the part of schizo- 
phrenics to externally and internally induced 
stresses. 

In this context, the tendency for food and 
food-related content in normal apperceptions 
to increase as individuals become hungrier can 
be conceptualized as a homeostatic function. 
Such a formulation accords with Abt’s belief 
that “Perception plays a significant role in the 
process of psychologica! homeostasis” (1, 
p. 53). A stable relationship is being main- 
tained between: (a) a condition of need 
within the organism, and (b) some properties 
attributed to parts of the external environment 
by this perceiving organism. As the need 
becomes stronger, the apperceptive emphasis 
on content pertaining to its gratification 
also becomes stronger. 


Tue Hyporuesis 


The present experiment tests the hypothesis 
that this norma! homeostatic function does not 
remain intact in schizophrenia. This inference 
follows plausibly from what we see of the 
usefulness of the principle of homeostasis with 
regard to perception, personality structure, 
instinct, and schizophrenic hyporesponsivity. 
Knowing that schizophrenic apperception is 
distorted, seemingly capricious, sometimes 
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self-defeating, and not effectively regardful of 
reality, we were led to predict that schizo- 
phrenics when hungry would fail to manifest 
the normally expected increase of apperceptive 
emphasis on food. 


METHOD 


Subjects. The control group consisted of 48 adult 
males who den::d any history of mental disease or 
psychiatric treatment. Their ages ranged from 22 to 
58 years (mean, 32.9; sigma, 8.4). Education ranged 
from fifth grade to one year of college graduate work 
(mean, 11.46 years; sigma, 3.08) 

Thirty-five of the 48 control subjects (Ss) were 
inpatients at the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Richmond, Va. The following categories were repre- 
sented: tubercular, 11 Ss; cardiovascular, dermatology, 
and allergy, 10; general medical, 10; and neurological, 4. 
None of these 35 was critically ill; none had diagnoses 
involving organic cerebral pathology, gastrointestinal 
disorder, or diabetes; and ‘n no cases were the medical 
records suggestive of psychopathological or psycho- 
somatic complications. All had regular diets. 

The remaining 13 control Ss were employees 
of this same hospital. Most of these were physical 
therapists or ward attendants 

The experimental group comprised 48 adult male 
schizophrenic inpatients: 28 at the Richmond VA 
Hospital, and 20 at Eastern State Hospital, Williams- 
burg, Va. Their ages, which were roughly matched 
with the controls’ ages, ranged from 19 to 52 (mean, 
30.8; sigma, 7.5; » > .10 for the difference between 
controls’ and schizophrenics’ mean ages). Education 
ranged from second grade to college graduation (mean, 
9.06 years; sigma, 3.30; p < .01 for the difference 
between controls’ and schizophrenics’ mean education). 
Of the 48 schizophrenic Ss, 22 were paranoid; 9, 
unclassified; 8, hebephrenic; 7, catatonic; and 2, simple. 
Excluded from the group were patients with known 
cerebral pathology and patients with dietary irregu- 
larities 

Stimulus materials. The stimulus materials were 
suggested by one of Sanford’s technics (7). They 
consisted of two pencil-and-paper tasks, word list A 
and word list B, each mimeographed on a separate 
sheet. Each list contained 40 short words, with the 
first letter omitted from every word. The task was to 
complete all the words by printing first letters in the 
proper places, these letters to be supplied by S. The 
words were so chosen that at least two sensible responses 
were possible for every item; this provided the feature 
of ambiguity. For some items, there were as many cs 
13 different letters which would make sensible word 
completions 

Scattered among the 40 items of each list were 15 
“food items,” which constituted the heart of the 
experiment. In list A, the food items were as follows 
(the numbers indicate their sequential order and the 
letters making food completions are shown in parenthe- 
ses)? 6.(c)orn; 9.(w)ine; 12.(p)lum; 14.(p)ear; 16 


* The food completions did not, of course, appear 
on the mimeographed lists. A blank preceded each 


(c)andy; 18.(b)erry; 20.(b)ean; 24.(b)read; 26.(b)uns; 
28.(k)ale; 32.(b)eef; 34.(m)ilk; 36.(t)oast; 38.(b)eet; 
40.(c)ider. In list B, the food items came in the same 
ordinal positions as in list A. They were: (m)eat, 
(food, (c)ake, (p)ies, (g)rape, (r)ice, (b)eer, (I)unch, . 
(p)each, (figs, (t)art, (p, t)eas, (h)ash, (p)ork, (o)live 

The first letters shown above represent the only 
possible food word completions for these items, and 
these were scored accordingly wherever they occurred. 

In every instance it was also possible to respond with a 
completion not pertaining to food. In this manner, 
the ambiguity of these special items was structured, 
unbeknown to S, so as to involve the alternatives of 
food word completions or nonfood word completions. 

Of the remaining 25 items per list, none could be 
completed as names of foods. They were intended 
mainly as “dummy” items, with the purpose of pre- 
venting any S from developing a set for food word 
completions. They included such truncated words as: 
ack, est, old, ent. 

Experimental design. The experimental design was 
based on four dichotomous variables: (4) psychiatric 
status (C, control; P, schizophrenic); (6) food need 
(Sa, satiation; Hu, hunger); (c) list (A, B); and (d) 
order (1, first session; 2, second). Each of these variables 
was alternated systematically among the other three, 
so as to yield an experimental design of 16 cells with 
12 replications (i.e., Ss tested once) in each cell. The 
four columns of the design were: CSa, CHu, PSa, 
PHu. The four rows were: Al, A2, B1, B2. For instance, 
the 12 controls who were tested first with list A, uncer 
satiation conditions, were represented by cell CSaA1; 
the second test session for these same 12 Ss was 
represented by cell CHuB2. 

In scheduling test sessions, an effort was made to 
fit the experiment unobtrusively to the daily routine of 
S. Whenever possible, satiation sessions were started 
within 30 min. or less after the conclusion of lunch or 
supper; this limit was exceeded with only eight of the 
96 Ss. Similariy, for Hu sessions, the effort was to 
start the testing within 60 min. or less of the expected 
time of eating lunch or supper. Minutes since eating 
averaged 14.4 for the CSa group and 15.7 for the 
PSa; the range was 0 to 65 min. For the CHu group, 
the mean time since eating the last meal preceding 
testing was 232.8 min.; for the PHu, 229.1 min.; 
range, 150 to 300 min. Neither of the C means differed 
significantly, by ¢ test, from the corresponding P 
means. 

Brief instructions for the two lists were mimeo- 
graphed on a face sheet preceding them, and were 
read aloud to the Ss. The word-completion task was 
described as “a simple exercise,”’ the results of which 
were to be used in a “study of how we think.” Following 
this, the task of filling in the missing first letters was 
explained, and two practice items were given: — ile 
and elt. 

When starting the second session, each S was told 
that the instructions were the same as they had been 
for the first, and was asked if he recalled these clearly. 

Immediately after each of the two sessions, the 





truncated word on the original lists: e.g., orn, which 
might have been completed to spell, not only corn, but 
also born, horn, lorn, morn, torn, or worn 
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completed list was inspected, end an inquiry was made 
in order to eliminate as many as possible of the following 
kinds of unacceptable responses: (a) omissions, (6) 
illegible letters, (c) responses consisting of more than 
one letter, and (d) responses which failed to make 
meaningful words. For 5 and c, S was asked to make 
the appropriate changes. For d, the inquiry was to 
“Tell me what this means.” In this way, misspellings of 
bona fide words could be corrected and differentiated 


from neologisms. 
RESULTS 


Table 1 shows the distributions of food 
responses (f) given by the C and P groups 
under each of the two experimental conditions, 
Sa and Hu. The four SD’s, when subjected to 
Bartlett’s test for homogeneity of variance, 
were found not to differ significantly (p > .50). 

Each mean in Table 1 was compared with 
every other mean, the differences being tested 
by ¢. The mean f for the CHu group was 
reliably higher than the mean f for the CSa 
group (p < .05, > .02).* This bears out the 
findings of other experiments which show 
greater apperceptive emphasis on food content 
under hunger conditions than under satiation 
conditions. Thus it affords a meaningful basis 
for assessment of the schizophrenic trends. 

It is seen from Table 1 that actually the P 
group gave fewer food responses when hungry 
than when satiated. However, this drop was 
not a significant one (6 > .10). Thus, the 
schizophrenic group failed to show the 
normal apperceptive tendency toward greater 
food responsiveness when hungry than when 
satiated. The schizophrenics’ change in food 
need was accompanied by essentially no 
change in mean f. The meaningfulness of this 
failure was accentuated by the fact that, 
under satiation conditions, the mean / for 
schizophrenics, 4.46, differed negligibly from 
the mean f for normals, 4.75. In other words, 
if we think of satiation as a “basal’”’ or “resting” 
condition of the hunger drive, and of hunger 
as a condition of drive excitation or mild 


*For the sake of consistency, all p values are 
reported in terms of a two-tailed ¢ test, which assumes 
that either of two means whose difference is being 
tested is equally likely to be higher than the other. 
Strictly speaking, however, the first ¢ test, involving 
the mean f of the CSa group and the mean / of the 
CHu group, should be a one-tailed test, since the 
only tenable hypothesis in this instance was that the 
CHu mean should exceed the CSa mean. On this basis, 
the probability of a difference as large as that obtained 
would be <.025, >.01. 


TABLE 1 


DistTrisuTions OF Foop Responses AMONG NORMAL 
AND Scnuvornrentc Groups WHEN SATIATED 
AND WuHen Hounory 
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stress, we may say that the controls and 
schizophrenics showed equivalent food respon- 
siveness under the former condition, but 
that only the controls were able to respond 
to the drive excitation by way of more frequent 
apperceptive choices of food words. 

Table 2 shows the results of analysis of 
variance of the Table 1 data. It indicates 
that psychiatric status alone was accountable 
for a considerable share of the variance. 
Insofar as the questions important to our 
investigation are concerned, this finding 
may be considered as secondary. Of greater 
interest is the fact that, while food need itself 
was negligible as a source of variance, the 
interaction variance, food need X psychiatric 


TABLE 2 
ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF Foop Responses AMONG 
NorMAL AND Scuizopnrenic Groups WHEN 
SATIATED AND WuHen Honory 
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Source of Variation | af | =. | 


| 


45.047|8.540| <.01 
3.797; — | (Not sig- 
nificant) 
Food need X Psychi-| 1 |22.005/4.172) <.05 
atric status 
Residual within groups) 188 | 5.275) 
Total 191 


Psychiatric status 1 
Food need 1 
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status, was significant at the .05 level. Thus, 
psychiatric status and food need function 
together as sources of the variance found 
in Tabte 1. 

In the CHu group, in the PHu group, 
and in the CHu and PHu groups combined, 
the relationship between educatiog and 
f was nontinear. The correlation ratios were 
as follows: CHu, —49; PHu, —.46; CHu 
and PHu, ~—.13. The epsilon square test 
applied to each of these yielded p values 
all greater than .0S5. (The CHu correlation 
ratio fell only slightly short of significance 
at the .05 level.) Hence, education as an 
uncontrolled variable cannot be considered 
to have unduly influenced the variance 
of f in the CHu as compared with the PHu 
group, although there is evidence that some- 
thing more than a negligible relationship 
prevailed. 

When the obtained food responses were 
surveyed item by item, it was found that 
in the normal group three of them occurred 
with significantly greater frequency under 
hunger conditions than under satiation 
conditions. The three responses were: beef 


(Sa frequency 15, Hu frequency 21); cider 
(Sa 9, Hu 17); and buns (Sa 8, Hu 16). (How- 
ever, the probability of finding this many 
significant differences out of a total of 31 
tests of significance* is not reliably greater 


than would be encountered under pure 
chance determination.) In the P group 
responses, there were not any food words which 
increased significantly from Sa to Hu. 

This was not the only aspect of the item-by- 
item survey which substantiated the trends 
indicated in Tables 1 and 2. In the C group 
there were 12 food responses which were 
given more frequently at Hu than at Sa, 
although not significantly so, whereas in the 
P group there were only six such responses. 
The 12 C responses falling in this category 
were: lunch, bread, plum, toast, beet, candy, 
bean, grape, milk, figs, berry, and rice. The 
six P responses showing this same trend were: 
lunch, beer, cider, plum, buns, grape. 

Furthermore, in the C group there were 
only two food responses which, running counter 
to the expected norma! trend, were given 
more frequently at Sa than at Hu-—peas and 


‘ Although there were only 30 food items there were 


31 possible food responses, since the item __eas in list 


B could be completed either as peas or teas 
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corn—and in neither instance was the Sa-Hu 
difference significant. By contrast, the P 
group had 10 food responses that were more 
frequent at Sa than at Hu, with no differences 
significant: milk, peas, corn, bean, breaci, 
pork, toast, berry, beet, pies. (The remaining 
food responses, not listed herewith, all fall 
into one or the other of the following two 
categories: (a) responses which were equally 
frequent at Sa and at Hu, or (6) responses 
with frequencies less than five under either 
Sa or Hu conditions—the C-P and Sa-Hu 
differences for these being almost nil.) No 
single one of the 31 possible food responses 
failed completely to occur somewhere among 
the varied conditions of presentation. The 
response which occurred most often was beef, 
as cited above. The least frequent response 
was wine in the P group: it occurred once at 
Sa and not at all at Hu. 

It seemed possible that the analysis of 
certain conspicuously deviant response tenden- 
cies might clarify the difference in f between 
the CHu and PHu groups—this difference 
being, in a sense, the crucial one involved 
in the failure of the P group to show the 
normal relationship between increased hunger 
and increased fj. Three kinds of response 
deviation, suggested by analogy with Ror- 
schach findings and other psychodiagnostic 
features of schizophrenia, were studied. 
They were: (a) omissions (cf. Rorschach 
rejections); (6) neologisms (cf. Rorschach 
O-minuses) ; and (c) perseverations. Persevera- 
tion was defined in a limited sense, as a failure 
to give an f response to any one of the 30 
food items, when the failure occurred in 
conjunction with a repetition of the letter 
used in completing the preceding item. The 
analysis of omissions and of perseverations 
revealed no meaningful trends. The analysis 
of neologisms, however, did prove fruitful. 

A neologism was defined as any word 
completion not represented in the Merriam- 
Webster unabridged dictionary that occurred 
where a food response would have been 
possible. The main question dealt with in 
analyzing neologisms was the same as the 
question for omissions and perseverations; 
namely, “Can it be shown that the tendency 
to neologize (a) differentiates P Ss from C Ss, 
and (6) is related to the failure of P Ss to 
show the normal rise in f under hunger condi- 
tions?” The obvious implication of this 
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approach is that, whatever autistic meanings 
the neologisms had for their creators, they 
presumably did mof represent food responses. 
This assumption was not disconfirmed by 
any of Ss’ responses to the oral inquiry 
concerning what the neologisms meant. On 
the other hand, the inquiry, limited as it was, 
often failed to illuminate the personal meaning 
of S’s autism. We can only conclude that, 
if food content was concealed within such 
responses, the fact of its concealment preserves 
the psychopathological significance of neol- 
ogizing in this context. 

The total frequencies of occurrence of 
neologized food items were as follows: CSa 17, 
CHu 13, PSa 85, PHu 93. The lowest number 
of neologisms given by any one S was zero 
in each of the four groups. The highest fre- 
quencies of neologisms per S were as follows: 
CSa 3, CHu 3, PSa 11, PHu 11. All four 
distributions were very positively skewed. 
The numbers of Ss giving one or more neol- 
ogisms were: CSa 13, CHu 8, PSa 24, PHu 25. 

Tests of significance were based on high-low 
dichotomized frequencies of neologizers (cut- 
ting score 0.5) and of f responders (cutting 
scores 4.5 for list A, 3.5 for list B, for both the 
PSa and the PHu distributions). The reliabili- 
ties of the differences among the proportions 
of such cases were tested in four-celled tables. 
By these standards, high neologizers were 
significantly more numerous in the PHu group 
than in the CHu group (.01 level). The one 
most striking finding on neologisms was that 
PHu Ss scoring higher on them tended to 
score lower on f, and vice versa (.05 level). 
This finding seems particularly impressive 
in view of the absence of a similar relationship 
in the PSa group—here the proportions of 
high and low neologizers were not reliably 
related to the proportions of high and low / 
scorers (significance level >.10). It should 
also be noted that, in the raw data on the P 
group as cited, there is no suggestion of a 
significant relationship between food need 
(Sa, Hu) and the frequency of neologizers. 

Since education might well be related to the 
neologizing tendency, the C and P education 
distributions were dichotomized and tested for 
their relationships with C and P neologizing. 
This relationship proved not to be significant 
in the CSa, CHu, or PHu groups. It was 
significant, however, in the PSa group at the 
OS level, the tendency being in the expected 


direction: lower education associated with 


higher neologizing. 
DISCUSSION 


The main findings have supported the 
hypothesis that the relationship between 
hunger and apperception in schizophrenia 
will reflect a failure of psychological homeo- 
stasis. Whereas the normal control Ss gave 
more food responses to the incompleted words 
when hungry than when satiated, no such 
homeostatic relationship prevailed in the food 
responses of the schizophrenics. Although the 
latter were capable when satiated of giving 
as many food responses as were the satiated 
control Ss, something prevented them when 
hungry from increasing their food responses 
in the manner of the hungry control Ss. 
Presumably this “something” is a condition 
intimately involved in the schizophrenic 
process. 

Angyal, Freeman, and Hoskins (2) have 
long since pointed out that the notion of 
schizophrenic withdrawal is meaningful with 
reference not only to the external, but also 
to the internal, environment. Our own findings 
are interpretable as another case in point. 
They show that, when the hunger drive is 
taken as the variable aspect of the internal 
environment, and when responsiveness is 
dealt with on the level of apperception (as 
contrasted with the more overt or consum- 
matory aspects of responsiveness), the schizo- 
phrenic reaction pattern again bespeaks a 
weakened or disrupted homeostatic link 
between the internal environment and the 
response. 

But in this instance, the schizophrenic 
hyporesponsiveness is completely definable 
only by reference to both the internal environ- 
ment (i.e., degree of hunger) and a motiva- 
tionally relevant aspect of the external 
environment (i.e., food items). In this respect, 
the present investigation has delineated a 
more intimate holistic continuity between 
internal determinants, personality structure, 
and external determinants than has the 
typical study of response deviations. By 
comparison, for instance, Rorschach findings 
on schizophrenia have rarely embodied any 
very precise specification of internal determi- 
nants of responses; while, on the other hand, 
external determinants seem negligible in 
glucose tolerance studies of normals and 
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schizophrenics (4, pp. 141-144); and the 
problem of response specificity was not 
directly dealt with in the experiments with 
schizophrenics under stress (4, pp. 119-121). 

In our findings on neologisms, there is new 
evidence of a special sort of reciprocal relation- 
ship between the external and the internal 
environment, maintained by the schizophrenic 
mode of apperception. There is, first, the 
familiar established habit of withdrawal into 
autism and away from the conventional 
aspects of the external environment (as 
reflected by neologizing), regardless of the 
momentary motivational state (i.e., hungez). 
But this habit takes on added and special 
significance when we see that, under hunger 
conditions, neologizing serves as though to 
suppress, in the schizophrenics’ responses, 
what might otherwise have been a homeostatic 
increase of food content. It is almost as 
though the neologizing habit were being 
held in continually active readiness to protect 
the schizophrenic from what to him are the 
intolerable exigencies of normal reactivity 
even in such ordinary, recurrent need situations 
as that of getting hungry for one’s next meal. 
The schizophrenic withdrawal from the 
external, consensual reality considerations 
of the word-completion task is thus nicely 
coordinated, when occasion demands, with 
withdrawal from the internal reality of 
needing to replenish the food supply. We 
may consider this coordination to exemplify 
what Abt has spoken of as “new response 
patterns” whose appearance follows the loss of 
normal psychological homeostasis. 


SUMMARY 


This experiment confirmed a prediction 
that schizophrenic Ss, when hungry, would 


not show in their apperceptive response 
pattern the normally expected increase of 
content pertaining to food. The stimulus 
materials comprised two mimeographed lists, 
each containing 40 incomplete words. One 
list was presented under satiation conditions, 
the other under conditions of mild hunger. 
The first letter of each word was missing, 
and the task was to complete the words 
with a pencil. In each list, there were 15 items 
which could be completed either as food words 
(e.g., bread) or as nonfood words (e.g., tread). 

In addition to the experimental group of 


48 adult male schizophrenics, there was a 
control group of 48 men who denied a history 
of mental disease or psychiatric treatment. 
The controls and schizophrenics did not differ 
significantly in the mean number of food 
responses given when satiated (4.75 and 4.46, 
respectively). The controls’ mean of 5.71 food 
responses when hungry exceeded significantly 
their own satiation mean, as was expected 
from earlier studies. By contrast, the schizo- 
phrenics when hungry failed to exceed their 
satiation mean at all, though the decrement 
was not a significant one (mean, 4.06). This 
failure was interpreted as a defect of “psycho- 
logical homeostasis,” similar to homeostatic 
failures previously demonstrated in schizo- 
phrenic Ss by studies in which the emphases 
have been physiological or psychophysiological. 
The comparatively frequent occurrence of 
neologisms among the schizophrenics’ re- 
sponses showed a significant inverse relation- 
ship with the number of food responses 
under hunger conditions. The same relationship 
did not prevail under satiation conditions, 
although neologisms were virtually as frequent 
then as under hunger conditions. This response 
tendency was seen as exemplifying the function 
of schizophrenic withdrawal in connection 
with the homeostatic failure; and as pointing 
up, within one and the same response process, 
the relevance of that principle to both the 
internal and the external environments. 
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CERTAINTY: GENERALITY AND RELATION TO MANIFEST ANXIETY! 


WIRT M. WOLFF 
Stanford University 


SYCHOLOGY is currently encountering a 

resurgence of interest in endeavors to 

cut across its subdivisions to achieve 
greater understanding of behavior and experi- 
ence. A popular procedure in crossing internal 
boundaries is a detection of commonality 
among concepts from apparently separate 
areas. Concepts of cerlainly as the personal 
conviction about behavior and the anticipated 
consequences appear in various psychological 
fields pointing up a central usage of such con- 
cepts. These concepts appear frequently in the 
fields of personality and learning together with 
their attempted rapprochements, regardless 
of whether the concern is with questions of 
development or of immediate functioning. 
Some uses of certainty imply it is a general 
variable while others imply it is a more specific 
variable. Personality theories often posit 
that a lack of certainty accompanies anxiety. 


The aim of this investigation is to study the 
generality of certainty and its relations with 
manifest anxiety. 

At least two theoretical approaches are 


possible here. Psychometric investigators 
commonly assume standard dimensions in 
persons. This assumption leads one to seek 
evidence for a significant degree of generality 
to certainty within the behavioral patterns of 
individuals. Some personality theorists have 
made a similar assumption and thus have 
imputed generality to such related dynamic 
and experimental concepts as confidence, 
aspirations toward real goals, canalization, 
self-control, and security operations (7, 14, 
17, 19, 21). Judging from psychodynamically 
oriented discussions of anxiety as fear of 
nonspecific unknowns, general uncertainty is 


' This report is based on a dissertation submitted to 
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seen aS a primary concomitant of anxiety 
(8, 15). 

Other investigators hypothesizing behavior 
determinants in  stimulus-organism-response 
structures would study certainty more in 
terms of situational sequences, with little 
concern for its over-all consistency. Theorists 
of Jearning processes frequently follow this 
second approach and thus view the attainment 
of certainty as a broad goal (or at least ter- 
minating phase) in learning behavior, with no 
implication for any significant degree of gen- 
erality to certainty from task to task. Such 
positions seem to view learning as registering 
information and attaining conviction about 
response appropriateness. Exemplifications 
occur in views of learning processes as hy- 
pothesis behaviors, as trials and checks, as 
learning dilemmas, as informing. and confirm- 
ing influences, and as provisional trys (6, 
10, 16). 

Some writers concerned with relations be- 
tween the fields of personality and learning 
seem to consider concepts like certainty as 
developmental variables having significant 
degrees of generality (1), while others seem to 
view certainty as more specific to the im- 
mediate situation (6, 16). 

All of these considerations stimulated the 
present investigation since the phenomenon 
referred to by certainty seems to be the same, 
regardless of the fact that personality-wise we 
tend to think of a general trait while learning- 
wise we tend to think of a specific attainment 
of conviction. Certainty may be viewed as 
having subjective and behavioral facets. Cer- 
tainty refers to the personal assuredness one 
feels and shows about his capacities for meet- 
ing a situation, and the essential problem 
is to what degree this is a generalized tend- 
ency. Also, there is a related question about 
significant relations between certainty and 
anxiety. 

In the present study two types of certainty, 
subjective and behavioral, and manifest 
anxiety are under investigation. Subjective 
certainty refers to the degree of conviction 
experienced consciously by any given subject. 
Behavioral certainty refers to amount of infor- 
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mation requested by subjects before making 
choices. 

The first objective was to study the general- 
ity of each type of certainty and the relation- 
ship between the types. The second objective 
was to study relationships between manifest 
anxiety and subjective and behavioral cer- 
tainties. Anxiety and certainty are in some 
respects converse concepts and a measure of 
anxiety is expected to show inverse relations 
with measures of certainty. 

One way of viewing anxiety is that it is 
something against which defenses are to be 
maintained, and that any revealed anxiety is a 
resultant of “basic anxiety” as modified by 
defensiveness. A measure of defensiveness 
should be negatively related to manifest anx- 
iety. Manifest anxiety with defensiveness 
removed (nondefended anxiety) is a score of 
interest in itself. Manifest anxiety is a rather 
heterogeneous measure and will be referred to as 
anxiety for economy of expression; nonde- 
fended anxiety is a more homogeneous measure. 


MerTHoD 

Subjects 

Sixty Stanford women students enrolled in intro- 
ductory psychology volunteered for this study. Only 
women were used in order to avoid the complication of 
sex differences and because more women than men were 
available. An introduction was read to each subject (5S) 
before starting the experiment proper.* This gave the 
Ss a general preview of the study, told them they were 
expected to be involved, and promised a later sharing 
of results with them. The introduction was designed to 
increase Ss’ general motivation in the experiment. 

Following the introduction, Ss performed three tasks 
yielding measures of behavioral certainty in the labora- 
tory. The Ss completed the study by doing three other 
tasks, which yielded measures of subjective certainty, 
outside the laboratory within the week following the 
laboratory appointment. The tasks are described below 
in the order of their administration. 


Learning 


This task consisted of learning 20 paired-associates 
over a constant number of trials. Half of the Ss were 
in a control group proceeding by the rote method and 
the other half were in an experimental group proceeding 
by a modified rote methed. Only the results for the 30 
Ss of the experimental group are of interest here since 
their procedure resulted in a “learning certainty” score. 
This score comes from the fact that these Ss wrote a 
response in one place if certain of the correctness of that 
response and in another place if not certain of a re- 
sponse. The direct learning certainty score was the 


* Instructions, material yor the measures, and score 
distributions may be found in a copy of the dissertation, 


obtainable from University Microfilms, 313 N. First 


St., Ann Arbor, Michigan 


number of “certain” responses, whether correct or not 
in content. By regression, a residual learning certainty 
score was obtained when the effect of the learning rate 
score (all correct responses) was removed from learning 
certainty. 
Story 

This task consisted of the completion of a story set- 
ting presented in a 19-page booklet. The first page con- 
tained the entire setting while succeeding pages only 
repeated parts of the first page in slightly different 
words. The Ss were to complete the story by “imagina- 
tion” after turning as many pages as desired “to be 
clear about the setting without further reference to the 
booklet.” The certainty score obtained was the number 
of pages turned before completing the story. Fewer 
pages turned before completion indicated more cer- 
tainty in this situation 


Angles : 

This task consisted of judgments of angle size 
identity. Sixteen comparison angles and a standard 
angle were presented on 3” x 5” cards. Eight of the 
comparison angles were the same in angle size as the 
standard; eight were cifferent. The comparison angle 
sizes and side lengths Loth differed from card to card. 
The different side lengths contributed angle size illu- 
sions as well as emphasizing each time that the angle 
was to be judged rather than the whole drawing. The 
size illusions were to enhance individual differences in 
the use of the standard in judging comparison angles. 
The Ss were instructed to separate the comparison 
angles into two piles, those like the standard in angle 
size and those different from the standard in angle 
size. The Ss were not allowed to compare simultaneously 
any angle with the standard but they could refer to the 
standard any time after returning a given comparison 
angle face down. The Ss could refer to the standard an 
unlimited number of times but could never view it for 
more than five seconds at any time. The Ss were in- 
structed that accuracy was more important than speed, 
and that their score would be the number of correct 
judgments made. The measure of certainty was the 
number of references made to the standard in judging 
the comparison angles. Fewer references to the standard 
angle over the series of judgments indicated more 
certainty in this situation. An accuracy score was also 
available in the number of correct judgments of angle 
identity. 


Questions 


This task consisted of five open-ended questions pos 
ing choice situations. The question to be answered by 
S was how much information she would want before 
making any choice in each situation. Replies were rated 
by three clinical psychologists for “the amount of in- 
formation requested before making a choice.” Ratings 
were made on the basis of a seven-category unimodal 
distribution. ‘The sum of the three ratings constituted 
the certainty score in this situation. Less information 
consistently requested indicated more certainty on this 
measure. 


Adjectives 


This task consisted of a check list of 284 adjectives 
alphabetically arranged. The Ss were instructed to 
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place a question mark by each adjective which might 
apply to themselves, but which was questionable; to 
leave blank those adjectives which they were certain 
did not apply; and to place a check mark by those 
which they were sure applied. The score obtained was 
the percentage of self-descriptive adjectives indicated 
as being of questionable application to one’s self out of 
the total applicable. The smaller this score the more 
certain S was on this measure. 


Personality Inventory 


The final task was the completion of the booklet form 
of the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI) according to standard instructions. This fur- 
nished a certainty measure, a 49-item manifest anxiety 
scale (11, 22), and the 24-item K scale of test-taking 
attitude or defensiveness (9). The measure of certainty 
contained 34 items selected to indicate a person’s re- 
ported self-sufficiency. The items of this scale were de- 
veloped from an internal consistency analysis (separate 
sample of 40 students) of 74 initia] items selected a 
priori by the writer. The scale has a test-retest (over 
three months) reliability coefficient of .92 for an inde- 
pendent sample of 48 college sophomores. The assump- 
tion was that a person reporting more instances of self- 
sufficiency was indicating more subjective certainty. 

The manifest anxiety scale furnishes an original 
measure of anxiety, and it can be considered to furnish 
a measure of nondefended anxiety when the suppressor 
effect of K is removed by regression. In order to justify 
this regression procedure, as contrasted to partial cor- 
relation, the relationships between defensiveness and 
certainty scores should not be significant. Results 
showed this to be justified except for one measure of 
certainty; however, both regression and partial cor- 
relation procedures were used with this one measure 
Consequently, results show relations of certainty with 
both anxiety and nondefended anxiety 


RESULTS 


In Table 1 the certainty measures and anx- 
iety measure are quantitatively described by 
their sample sizes, reliabilities, means, stand- 
ard deviations, and maximum possible ranges. 

These results show acceptable reliability for 
all measures on which it was feasible to calcu- 
late such a coefficient. The story measure could 
not be evaluated for reliability within the 
present design and resulted in a curtailed 
range so that its mean and standard deviation 
are not useful statistics. The angles measure 
of certainty is not measuring the accuracy of 
judgments. The correlation between the num- 
ber of references to the standard and the 
number of correct judgments is a nonsignificant 
10 (p > .05). 

Subsequent results appear as product- 
moment correlations except those on the story 
measure. Chi square for median splits was 
used for this measure owing to its curtailment. 


TABLE 1 
QUANTITATIVE DescriPTIONS OF MEASURES 
Reliabil- | 


Measure N ity Co- | Mean SD 
efficient* 


Possible 
Range 


Learning cer- 3» 98 84.7 | 30.1 | 0-160 
tainty 
Story 60 — 
Angles 00 93 
Adjectives 60 96 
Self-sufficiency .73 
Questions “ .67 
Anxiety “~ 73 


* Reliability was evaluated by the odd-even method for all 
measures except questions. For this measure the intercorrelations 
between the ratings of pairs of judges were computed and the 
mean intercorrelation was calculated using the Fisher s transforma 
tion. 


All results are from 60 Ss unless learning scores 
are involved, in which case N is 30. 


Generality of Certainty 


The intercorrelations among measures of 
subjective certainty were not significantly 
different from zero: questions with self-suf- 
ficiency .02; questions with adjectives .06; and 
self-sufficiency with adjectives —.02. There 
is no evidence for appreciable generality among 
these measures of subjective certainty. 

The next subject is the interrelations among 
measures of behavioral certainty. The angles 
measure correlated —.13 with learning cer- 
tainty, and —.14 with residual learning cer- 
tainty. Neither coefficient is statistically 
significant. The associations between story 
and other measures of behavioral certainty 
are indicated by the following chi-square 
values: story vs. angles 6.67; story vs. learn- 
ing certainty 0.50; and story vs. residual 
learning certainty 2.14. The chi square of 6.67 
is significant at the .01 level of confidence. 
This association between story and angles 
is the only one of statistical significance, and 
it is a positive relationship. The relationship 
indicates that Ss turning fewer pages before 
completing the story also refer to the standard 
fewer times in making angle judgments. These 
two tasks consumed less time than did any 
other and they followed one another in ad- 
ministration. Consequently, the relationship 
could be a capitalization upon momentary set 
even though the tasks are distinct. This is 
only minimal evidence for any significant de- 
gree of generality among these measures of 
behavioral certainty. 
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TABLE 2 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SomE MEASURES OF 
SUBJECTIVE AND BEHAVIORAL CERTAINTY 


Adjec- Self- 


¢ i : . 
Questions tives Sufficiency 


Measure 


31° 05 ll 
— 09 .12 — .26 
— .05 .07 — .W 


Angles 

Learning certainty 

Residual! learning 
certainty 


* Significant at .02 level of confidence. 


Table 2 contains correlations relevant to 
commonalities between some measures of sub- 
jective certainty and behavioral certainty. 

The only significant correlation here is that 
between questions and angles. This relatively 
low positive relationship indicates that Ss 
judged as requesting less information before 
making a choice on the questions also refer 
to the standard less in making angle judgments. 
None of the associations between the story 
measure and the subjective certainty measures 
was significant. The chi square between story 
and questions was 1.67. The chi square be- 
tween story and adjectives was 0.00. The chi 
square between story and self-sufficiency was 
0.60. The one significant result above is only 
minima! evidence for any degree of commonal- 
ity between these measures of subjective cer- 
tainty and behavioral certainty. 

On the whole, the foregoing results offer no, 
or very slight, evidence for any degree of 
generality to certainty as measured. Such 
situationally limited results suggest further 
study of other measures of certainty and of 
intratask factors which might be related to 
certainty (eg. “task certainty reinforce- 
ment’’). 


Certainly and Anxiely 

The correlation between scores on the defen- 
siveness scale and scores on the anxiety scale 
was a significant —.76. (The mean of K scores 
was 15.3; the standard deviation was 4.44. 
Three items were common to these scales, but 
the pure intercorrelation is not of interest here 
since anxiety is considered with and without 
the entire influence of K.) None of the following 
correlations between defensiveness and the 
certainty measures was significant: learning 
certainty —.17, residual learning certainty 
—.19, angles .10, adjectives .07, and questions 
02. The association between defensiveness 
and the story measure of certainty is indicated 


by the insignificant chi square of 2.40. How- 
ever, the correlation between defensiveness 
and self-sufficiency was a significant .66. These 
results indicate that defensiveness will not 
significantly affect any certainty measure 
except the one of self-sufficiency. 

Table 3 contains intercorrelations of anxiety 
and nondefended anxiety with some certainty 
measures. 

The only significant relationships here are 
those of self-sufficiency with anxiety and non- 
defended anxiety. When the eight items com- 
mon to self-sufficiency and anxiety are elim- 
inated the correlation between them is a 
significant —.78. (The self-sufficiency and 
defensiveness scales had three items in com- 
mon but one is scored oppositely in the two 
scales while two are scored in the same direc- 
tion. This effect is not considered because of 
the development discussed below.) 

The negative relationship between self- 
sufficiency and anxiety is in the expected direc- 
tion since Ss reporting more self-sufficiency are 
expected to report fewer instances of overt 
anxiety. The positive relationship between 
self-sufficiency and nondefended anxiety is in 
the unexpected direction: the greater reported 
self-sufficiency the greater score on nonde- 
fended anxiety. However, when the effect of 
defensiveness is removed from self-sufficiency 
also by partial correlation, the residual self- 
sufficiency measure correlates significantly 
negatively (correlation coefficient of —.59) 
with nondefended anxiety. Thus, the unex- 
pected positive relationship between self- 
sufficiency and nondefended anxiety can be 
considered as a function of the variance of 
defensiveness remaining in the self-sufficiency 
measure which had nothing in common with 
the variance of defensiveness removed from 


TABLE 3 
CORRELATIONS OF ANXIETY AND NONDEFENDED 
ANXIETY wiTH Some CERTAINTY MEASURES 


Nondefended 
Anxiety 


Measure Anxiety 


— .05 .00 

Self-sufficiency — .79° 45° 

Questions -02 — .05 

Learning certainty 19 —.11 

Residual learning cer- #0 — . + 
tainty 

Angles O04 —.17 


Adjectives 


* Significant at .001 level of confidence 
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anxiety. The over-all result is a demonstrated 
negative relationship between these measures 
of anxiety and self-sufficiency. The relationship 
holds whether the influence of defensiveness 
was present or absent in both anxiety and 
self-sufficiency. 

The certainty measure remaining to be con- 
sidered in relation to anxiety is that of the 
story completion task. When story and anxiety 
are dichotomized at their median scores, the 
resulting chi square of 1.67 is not significant. 
The corresponding value for story and aon- 
defended anxiety is 2.14, also not significant. 

Altogether there is only partial support for 
inverse relations between these measures of 
certainty and anxiety. In the light of ac- 
ceptable reliability and face validity of the 
measures used and frequent negative results, 
there is reason to question any great degree of 
association of lack of certainty with manifest 
anxiety. There was some support for the con- 
tention that the concepts are related, but only 
when they were measured by different scales 
of the same inventory. 


DISCUSSION 


The results of this study naturally arouse 
interest in other relevant investigations. No 
published studies bearing directly on certainty 
were found but some were pertinent to the 
concept. The interested reader is referred to a 
series of experiments on decision time (2, 3, 4, 
5, 13, 18, 20) and to experiments dealing with 
level of aspiration relative to real goals (12, 
14). On the whole, these studies suggest some 
degree of generality to certainty when choice 
stimuli are bordering on equivalence, but the 
results are variable from task to task when 
stimuli do not approach equivalence. 

The results of the present study offer mini- 
mal evidence for any appreciable degree of 
generality to the present measures of certainty 
with a suggestion of more generality among 
measures of behavioral certainty than among 
measures of subjective certainty. Only one 
intercorrelation supported any commonality 
between the measures of subjective certainty 
and behavioral certainty. Also, the present 
results offered only partial support for expected 
inverse relationships between the measures of 
certainty and an inventory measure of manifest 
anxiety. 

The measures have acceptable reliability 
and insofar as they have adequate face validity 


the results cast doubt upon any usage of cer- 
tainty as a variable having a significant degree 
of generality. The results do not support a 
strong degree of association between uncer- 
tainty and manifest anxiety. Insofar as the 
tasks called forth comparable degrees of 
certainty, these results suggest more conso- 
nance with a theoretical approach focusing on 
certainty as a function of individuals’ total 
past experiences and consequent modifiable 
capacities, than they do with a theoretical 
approach positing rather stable internal di- 
mensions. However, the interpretation of these 
results as being critical of a theory of stable 
internal personality dimensions suffers because 
of the homogeneity of the sample studied and 
because the sample is not similar to those from 
which such theoretical ideas were derived. 
The present findings fail to show certainty 
to be completely specific and show a lesser 
degree of generality than might be imagined. 

The reader interested in relationships be- 
tween certainty and paired-associates learning 
is referred to the dissertation results showing 
certainties to be unrelated to paired-associates 
learning rate, except when certainty was 
measured within the learning situation. The 
fact that learning certainty and learning rate 
were significantly related led to a derived 
hypothesis: that the added opportunity to 
validate certainty explicitly during learning 
will facilitate learning rate. These results were 
statistically insignificant but the method 
suggests an operational procedure for separat- 
ing Ss whose certainty is more a function of 
intratask factors from Ss whose certainty is 
more a function of extratask factors. 


SUMMARY 


Two problems dealing with certainty in 
human behavior have been investigated: (a) 
the degree of generality among some measures 
of certainty, and (6) the relation of some 
certainty measures to a measure of manifest 


anxiety. Psychological certainty may be 
viewed as subjective and/or behavioral con- 
viction of the appropriateness of behavior. 
The Ss were normal young adult females of 
university leve! scholastic ability who volun- 
teered for the experiment. 

The results on the first objective indicated 
only minima! evidence for any great degree of 
generality to certainty as measured. Three 
measures of subjective certainty did not result 
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in significant interrelations but there was some 
evidence for significant interrelations among 
three behavioral certainty measures. There was 
only slight evidence to support any commonal- 
ity between these measures of subjective 
certainty and behavioral certainty. This sug- 
gests further study with other measures of 
certainty as well as with measures of intratask 
factors. 

The results on the second objective offered 
only limited support to expected inverse rela- 
tionships between measures of certainty and 
anxiety. The only significant relationship was 
an inverse one between a self-sufficiency 
measure of certainty and a measure of manifest 
anxiety. Both of these measures were derived 
from MMPI items so there is evidence for a 
significant degree of association of anxiety 
and relative lack of certainty when measured 
by different scales of the same inventory. 
However, no other relation between the 
various certainty measures and anxiety was 
statistically significant. The frequent negative 
results cast doubt upon any broad association 
of manifest anxiety and lack of certainty, at 
least within the range of the present instru- 
ments. This suggests that additional investiga- 
tion might consider measures of other kinds of 
anxiety as well as other measures of certainty. 

These findings suggest more consonance 
with a theoretical approach which posits that 
fruitful units of behavior are a function of 
individuals’ total past experiences and con- 
sequent modifiable capacities than with a 
theoretical approach which posits rather stable 
internal dimensions for personality function- 
ing. However, the findings must be interpreted 
cautiously as being critical of a theory of stable 
internal dimensions of personality for the 
results were obtained from a homogeneous 
sample, and the sample is not similar to ones 
from which such theoretical ideas were de- 
rived. These results only have meaning within 
the framework of efforts to define empirically 
the concept of certainty. These are reliable 
findings for the concept of psychological cer- 
tainty as measured in this study. The findings 
suggest a reconsideration of the use of any 
concept of certainty having complete specific- 
ity or a great degree of generality. The results 
do not confirm a general inverse relationship 
between certainty and manifest anxiety. 
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UNCONSCIOUS SELF-EVALUATION IN A NORMAL AND A SCHIZO- 
PHRENIC GROUP! 


SEYMOUR EPSTEIN 
Universily of Massachuselts 


OMETIME ago, Wolff (10) introduced a 
technique for measuring “unconscious” 
self-evaluation by having people judge 

their unrecognized expressive movements. He 
found that most of the judgments were highly 
favorable, many were highly unfavorable, few 
were objective. Huntley (6) later confirmed 
these findings. 

The present study aims to further investi- 
gate the manner in which “normals” evaluate 
their unrecognized expressive movements, and 
to compare their reactions with those of 
schizophrenics. 

METHOD 


Procedure. Each subject (S) was seen once to obtain 
expressive movements and again, in a week or two, to 
obtain self-judgments. In the second session S was 
presented with his own and three other samples of 
each expressive movement and was requested to rate, 
on a graphic scale, how much he liked or disliked the 
people to whom the samples belonged. In addition, in 
the second session, S was tachistoscopically presented 
with four first names, his own included, and threshold 
for correct perception was established. 

In order to reduce the likelihood of identification of 
one’s own sample, several precautions were taken. In 
the first session, S was told that special abilities were 
being investigated, and he was presented with a dif- 
ficult set of problems utilizing Kohs Blocks as the 
main task. Voices were recorded by a hidden micro- 
phone and handwritings were obtained from written 
answers to a “memory test.” 

In the second session, forms were presented in the 
presumed order of decreasing disguise in order to pre- 
vent identification of one form casting suspicion on the 
next. To create the impression that a self-production 
would not be presented without his knowledge, S was 
informed that he would rate his own drawing immedi- 
ately before it was presented. As recognition of name 
and drawing could be depended on, these were pre- 
sented as different types of tasks from voice and hand- 





! Based upon a Ph.D. thesis, “Conscious and Un 
conscious Self-evaluation in a Schizophrenic and a 
Control Group,” submitted to the University of Wis- 
consin in 1953. The writer wishes to thank Drs. 
Emmett E. Baughman, Norman Cameron, Jack C 
Gilchrist, and Horace A. Page for serving on his thesis 
committee; Dr. David A. Grant for statistical consulta- 
tion; and Dr. Isabelle V. Kendig. 

Appreciation is expressed to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration for supporting a considerable portion of this 
investigation 


writing. Finally, a set unfavorable to recognition of 
voice and handwriting was produced by informing S 
that the main purpose of the second session was to test 
ability to judge people from samples of their voice and 
handwriting. 

Following is a description of the forms utilized in the 
present study in the order in which they were presented 
in the second session: 


V.-B (Voice-backwards)—Voice sample of paragraph 
length played backwards. Voice recordings were 
obtained in the first session by means of a hidden 
microphone and tape recorder. The tape was then 
inverted and spliced together with three similar 
recordings from others Ss in such a manner that the 
reproduction was backwards. Although words could 
not be discerned, rate, intensity, and pitch bore a 
relationship to the original. Preliminary investigation 
revealed that it was generally not possible to identify 
which of the four samples was one’s own even with 
the knowledge that it was included. 

H.-U (Handwriting-upside down)—Handwriting sam- 
ples of a few sentences presented mirror image and 
upside down. To obtain a mirror-image form, hand- 
writing samples were placed face down on a glass 
illuminated from below. “Upside down” refers to 
placing the paper so that the top and bottom were 
transposed. 

V.-F (Voice-forwards)—Voice sample of two short 
sentences reproduced in the usual manner. 

H.-R (Handwriting—right-side up)—Handwriting sam- 
ples of a few sentences presented mirror image and 
right-side up. The technique was the same as for 
H.-U, but with top and bottom in their normal 
positions. 

N (Names)—-First ‘names presented in a tissue-paper 
type tachistoscope. (The name was selected as a 
symbol of the self. It was assumed, in line with 
studies on value and perception |2] that the more the 
self was valued, the more readily would one perceive 
his name.) 

D (Drawings)—Figure drawings of a man presented 
without modification. S was told to judge the per- 
sonality depicted in four drawings that had been 
made in the first session. It was assumed that if pro- 
jection occurred in figure drawings, evaluation of the 
person in one’s own drawing would involve a degree of 
self-evaluation. 


After all stimuli were rated for “liking,” they were 
presented once again, and S was requested to indicate 
on a different type of rating scale how similar he be- 
lieved each sample was to his conception of his own. 
This measure served to determine to what extent recog- 
nition of self-relatedness could occur apart from 
suspicion that one’s own forms were included. Where 
high similarity recognition was indicated, S was ques- 
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tioned to determine whether he believed the expressive 
muvement was his own, and, if so, the data were dis- 
carded. After rating for similarity, S was asked what his 
attitude was toward his own voice, handwriting, name, 
and self, thereby providing a measure of conscious self- 
evaluation. He was not presented with a sample of his 
expressive movements to judge as this might have led 
to the realization that he had unwittingly judged similar 
stimuli before. If such a realization were communicated 
to others, the purpose of the study would have been 
defeated 

Subjects." The Ss were 30 relatively well-integrated 
ch, onic schizophrenics who had been institutionalized 
for more than a year. Nineteen were on open-ward 
status. The mean age and education were, respectively, 
31.5 and 10.7 years. As schizophrenia describes a 
heterogeneous group, only those patients who met the 
foliowing criteria, in addition to « staff diagnosis of 
schizophrenia, were selected: (a) known delusions, (5) 
no known organic complication, (¢) 45 years of age or 
under, (d) institutionalized male in a Veterans Admin- 
istration hospital, (¢) uo shock treatment for at least 
two weeks, and (f) judged by the experimenter (Z), 
in a preliminary interview, to be able to comprehend 
the tasks in the study. 

Controls were selected to match the schizophrenics 
on a group basis in age, sex, veteran status, institu- 
tionalization, and education. Mean age and education 
were, respectively, 29.8 and 10.8 years. Seven of the 
controls were in a general medical and surgical hospital 
and 23 were confined to a tuberculosis hospital. 


RESULTS 


Unconscious self-evaluation. In order to test 
for the occurrence of unconscious self-evalua- 
tion, the average rating by others was sub- 
tracted from the self-rating. (Differences in 
the use of the graphic rating scales had first 
been corrected by expressing each rating as a 
deviation from the mean of S’s four ratings on 
a form.) Figure 1 presents the means of the 
self-minus-others scores for all forms in pre- 
sumed order of decreasing disguise. Favorable 
self-judgment is indicated by a positive value; 
unfavorable self-judgment by a negative value. 
If self-judgments are no different from judg- 
ments by others, mean discrepancy can be 
expected to fall within chance expectancy of 
zero. For the control group significant de- 
partures from zero (/ test, .05 level) occur in 
Voice-backwards, Handwriting-right-side up, 
and Names. For the schizophrenic group, sig- 

* The writer wishes to express his appreciation for the 
cooperation he received from patients and staff at the 
following Veterans Administration hospitals in Wis- 
consin: (¢) neuropsychiatric hospital in Tomah, where 
the schizophrenics were tested, (6) tuberculosis hoepital 
in Madison, where the majority of the controls was 


tested, and (c) general medical and surgical hospital in 
Wood, where the remainder of the controls was tested. 


nificant departures from zero occur in Voice- 
forwards, Handwriting-right-side up, and 
Names. The shape of both curves suggests 
that with decreasing disguise self-judgments 
become increasingly favorable up to the point 
where complete identification occurs (i.e., 
Drawings), whereupon the self-ratings become 
more modest. In general, self-judgments on 
all forms, except Voice-backwards, tend to be 
favorable. 

Schizophrenics obtained higher mean values 
than normals on all six measures of uncon- 
scious self-judgment. This finding is significant 
at the .03 level of confidence as determined by 
the binomial expansion, two-tailed test. Only 
in conscious evaluation of self did the schizo- 
phrenics obtain lower values than the normals. 
When schizophrenics and normals were com- 
pared within single forms, significant differ- 
ences were not found, possibly because the 
single forms were iow in reliability. 

Wolff (10) and Huntley (6) report that un- 
conscious self-judgments fall at one extreme 
or the other and are rarely neutral. This can 
be tested by determining whether many ranks 
of one and four and few ranks of two and three 
occur in the position of the self-rating among 
the three ratings by others. A chi-square test 
fails to reveal such a relationship on any form. 
Inspection of Fig. 2 reveals, with the excep- 
tion of Voice-backwards, that all forms have 
slopes which are negative and fairly linear. 
Thus, the unconscious self-judgments are most 
often more favorable than any of the judg- 
ments by others; sometimes they are about 
the same; least often are they the most un- 
favorable. {Voice-backwards, which is opposite 
to all other forms, would appear to warrant 
further investigation.) 

Recognition of similarity in one’s unidenti- 
fied forms. Similarity-recognition scores were 
obtained by subtracting from S’s rating of 
how similar he believed his unidentified forms 
were to his own, his average rating of how 
similar he believed others’ were. It was thus 
possible for S to obtain a high similarity-recog- 
nition score even though he detected little 
similarity in his own forms so long as he attrib- 
uted less similarity to others’ forms. On all 
forms mean similarity-recognition scores were 
found to be positive. Except for Voice-back- 
wards, significance was found on all forms at 
beyond the .01 ‘level of confidence (¢ test). 
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to the other measures, as they were expressed in dif- 
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Outright identification of voice or handwriting, 
however, took place in only 3 of the 60 Ss. 
The low rate of identification is consistent 
with other investigations (6, 10). In no case 
was Voice-backwards identified or given a 
high similarity rating. 

Normals obtained higher mean similarity- 
recognition scores than schizophrenics on all 
five forms. A two-tailed test with the binomial 
expansion reveals such results would occur by 
chance 6 per cent of the time. Within single 
forms, the groups differed significantly on 
Voice-forwards at beyond the .01 level of con- 
fidence. It may be concluded that the normals 
were better able to recognize similarity in their 
unidentified forms than the schizophrenics. 

In order to determine the relationship be- 
tween similarity recognition and unconscious 
self-judgment, Ss were pooled and divided into 
three groups on each form, a group with no 
similarity recognition, a group with moderate 
similarity recognition, and a group with high 
similarity recognition. In Fig. 3 it can be seen 
that with increasing similarity recognition 
there is an increase in favorableness of un- 
conscious self-judgment. A chi-square test of 
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ranks (4) reveals the over-ull relationship is 
significant beyond the .05 level of confidence. 

Conscious self-evaluation. The normals tended 
to dislike their handwritings but, to a signifi- 
cant degree (/ test, .01 level), rated favorably 
their attitudes toward voice, name, and self. 
The schizophrenics, to a significant degree 
(.01 level), liked their handwritings, voices, 
and names, but not themselves. Their self- 
ratings tended to fall at one extreme or the 
other, so that the variance of these ratings was 
significantly larger than that of the controls 
(F test, .01 level). 


DISCUSSION 


The nature of unconsciou; self-judgments. 
The results of the present study agree with 
Wolff’s (10) and Huntley’s (6) findings that 
one evaluates his unrecognized expressive 
movements differently from how others evalu- 
ate them, and that, with the exception of 
Voice-backwards, the predominant reaction is 
one favorable to the self. The results differ in 
their failure to indicate a tendency for uncon- 
scious self-ratings to be extreme in both direc- 
tions. Perhaps this discrepancy is a function of 
differences in normal populations sampled, 
particularly as other studies employed college 
students whereas the normals in the present 
study consisted of hospitalized medical pa- 
tients. Another possibility is that the groups of 
underevaluators that Wolff (10) and Huntley 
(6) discovered were a statistical artifact.’ 

As it is common for people to relate having 
experienced displeasure upon hearing their 
recorded voice or being unexpectedly con- 
fronted with their mirrored image, why did 
not such a reaction occur more frequently in 
the present study? One difference in the two 
situations is that in the everyday experience, 
unlike in this study, identification finally took 
place or there would have been no anecdote to 
report. It may be that when identification 
occurs in people with high expectations it 
brings forth disappointment. 


* Wolff’s conclusions are impressionistic, not having 
been based on statistical evaluation. Huntley, although 
reporting statistics, makes some unfortunate errors 
Thus, he has 48 Ss rate themselves in regard to 8 
characteristics on 6 different forms, and then analyzes 
his data as if he had 2,304 independent judgments in- 
stead of 48. Wolff makes much the same error when he 
confounds judges with Ss in a composite percentage 
score 


Previous work has assumed unconscious 
recognition of one’s forms in order to explain 
their differential evaluation in the absence of 
conscious identification. In the present study, 
considerable recognition of similarity was 
found to occur in the absence of suspicion of 
self-inclusion. Consequently, unconscious self- 
overevaluation, as found in this study, may 
merely be a result of people reacting favorably 
to those whom they perceive as similar to 
themselves. It is not possible to determine 
whether such was the case in the present study, 
as similarity ratings were made at a later 
time than judgments of favorableness, and it 
is possible that perception of similarity did 
not take place until after S was directed to 
look for it. Whichever explanation is correct, 
judgments of one’s unidentified expressive 
movements would still appear to be a promis- 
ing method for measuring covert self-attitudes. 

Voice-backwards requires special attention 
as it was the only form on which similarity 
recognition failed to occur and on which the 
self-ratings were negative. As a result, the 
findings on this form, are particularly in need 
of verification. If the phenomenon is a real 
one, one wonders why self-feelings at a remote 
level should be predominantly negative. A 
possibility, in line with Wolff’s views, is that 
negative self-attitudes tend to be repressed 
and are able to gain expression only in the most 
disguised forms. An alternate explanation, 
under investigation at present, is that if self- 
related cues are attached to an unpleasant 
form (i.e., Voice-backwards?), they are judged 
unfavorably and rejected as self-related. 

Wolff and Huntley hypothesize that the 
more disguised a form, the more effectively 
does it circumvent ego defenses and produce 
extreme self-judgments characteristic of the 
unconscious. The present study does not sup- 
port suck a hypothesis. The only differential! 
reaction noted to one’s unidentified samples, 
with the exception of Voice-backwards, was a 
favorable one. The more disguised forms 
merely exhibited this to a lesser degree without 
revealing ap increase in extremeness. How- 
ever, this matter must remain unsettled as it 
could not be determined to what extent judg- 
ments on different forms were influenced by 
degree of disguise apart from the quality of a 
particular form. A conclusive experiment 
would vary the level of disguise within a single 
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form and note the effect upon unconscious 
self-judgment. 

Unconscious self-judgments in schizophrenics. 
Both the schizophrenics and the normals were 
found to overevaluate themselves on the covert 
measures. This result is in line with the com- 
monly held view that there is a fundamental 
need for self-enhancement (1, 5, 7, 8, 9). 
Rogers states: ‘““The organism has one basic 
tendency and striving—to actualize, main- 
tain, and enhance the experiencing organism” 
(8, p. 487). Within the framework of such an 
approach, an explanation of why the schizo- 
phrenics unconsciously overevaluated them- 
selves more than the controls is suggested. 
Namely, the self under threat may attempt to 
maintain its organization by autistic means, 
turning to inner self-enhancement if it is un- 
able to attain it in the outer world. It is pre- 
cisely the role of the s«'f-system as the nucleus 
about which organization takes place that 
causes it to be so highly valued and defended. 
“Tf the self cannot defend itself against deep 
threats, the result is a catastrophic psychologi- 
cal breakdown and disintegration” (8, p. 516). 
In this connection, the schizophrenics in the 
present study were relatively well-integrated 
and, for the most part, manifested organized 
delusions. Perhaps in severely disorganized pa- 
tients unconscious self-enhancement would no 
longer be found. 

A different approach that would account 
equally well for the findings on the schizo- 
phrenics is the psychoanalytic view that schizo- 
phrenia involves a regression to primary nar- 
cissism (3). However, the data are unable to 
reveal whether regression actually did occur. 

The schizophrenics differed from the nor- 
mals not only in overevaluating themselves 
more, but also in recognizing self-related cues 
less. This is somewhat surprising as a positive 
relationship exists between recognition of simi- 
larity and favorableness of self-evaluation. As 
it was necessary to have differentiated self- 
cues in some manner in order to react favorably 
to them, the schizophrenics apparently were 
unable to label what they were responding to. 
Such an inability to identify self-related cues 
is in accord with the lack of insight charac- 
teristic of these patients. 

The present study has been extensive rather 
than intensive and, as such, has raised more 
questions than it has answered. Certainly all 


the limitations involved in generalization from 
small samples must be taken into considera- 
tion. The method for measuring unconscious 
self-attitudes is a promising one and has 
yielded significant findings. Much remains to 
be done with this procedure. For example, it 
would be important to obtain unconscious 
self-judgments in known groups with extreme 
attitudes, such as the pathologically depressed 
and euphoric. Would these groups differ in 
unconscious self-judgments as well as in their 
conscious estimates of self? Further work is 
required in order to determine what actually 
occurs when one reacts differentially to his 
unrecognized expressive movements. It is not 
enough to simply label the process an uncon- 
scious one. The mechanism by which the 
“unconscious” recognition, if such is the case, 
operates should be explained. Finally, if the 
method for measuring unconscious self-atti- 
tudes is to be used in studies of individuals, 
rather than groups, it is necessary to ascertain 
its reliability which, very likely, will require 
improvement. 


SUMMARY 


Unconscious self-judgments in 30 delusional 
schizophrenics and 30 matched normals were 
investigated by having them evaluate their 
unrecognized expressive movements and those 
of others. An additional measure was based 
upon threshold to perceive one’s first name. 
All self-judgments were evaluated relative to 
judgments by others of the same stimuli. Fol- 
lowing is a surmmary of the major findings: 

1. Unconscious self-ratings are generally 
more favorable than judgments by others. 
Only rarely are they less favorable. 

2. Similarity can be perceived in one’s ex- 
pressive movements despite a failure to suspect 
that they are one’s own. It is uncertain whether 
conscious similarity recognition took place at 
the time self-judgments were made. 

3. Similarity recognition is positively re- 
lated with favorableness of unconscious self- 
rating. 

4. Schizophrenics evaluate themselves more 
highly than normals on all unconscious meas- 
ures. 

5. Schizophrenics do not evaluate them- 
selves significantly differently from normals, 
so far as central tendency is concerned, on 
a conscious measure of self-judgment. How- 
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DISCRIMINATION REACTION TIME AS A FUNCTION OF 
ANXIETY AND INTELLIGENCE! 


G. ROBERT GRICE 
University of Illinois 


HE PRESENT investigation began as an 

attempt to study the relation between 

habit interference and motivation as 
measured by a scale of “manifest anxiety.” 
However, the interpretation of the findings was 
complicated, and an important methodological 
problem was raised when it was discovered that 
subjects (Ss) designated by the scale as differ- 
ing in anxiety also differed in intellectual 
ability. 

The hypothesis under investigation was the 
same as that studied by Taylor and Spence (8), 
Montague (5), and Farber and Spence (1). 
While the multiplicative relationship of habit 
and drive postulated by Hull (2) should lead 
to more rapid learning of unitary responses 
with high drive levels, this prediction does not 
necessarily follow in the case of competing 
habits. In cases where the correct response is 
initially weaker in habit strength than com- 
peting responses, or where there are such a 
large number of competing responses that 
there is a high probability of one or more of 
them being stronger than the correct one at 
any particular instant, increases in motivation 
should lead to performance decrements. This 
follows because multiplying the competing 
sH, values by larger values of D should lead 
to larger differences in excitatory strength 
(sEx) in favor of the incorrect responses. As in 
the studies of Taylor (7), Spence and Taylor 
(6), and others, the assumption was made here 
that differences in manifest anxiety, as meas- 
ured by a test, represent systematic differences 
in motivational level. An attempt was made 


! This study was conducted at the Perceptual and 
Motor Skills Research Laboratory, Human Resources 
Resewrch Center, Lackland Air Force Base, San 
Antonio, Texas. The present report was prepared at 
the University of Illinois under the provisions of Air 
Force Contract 33(038)-25726, monitored by the 
Human Resources Research Center. Permission is 
granted for reproduction, translation, publication, use, 
and disposal in whole and in part by or for the United 
States Government. The opinions expressed are those 
of the author, and are not to be construed as reflecting 
the views or endorsement of the Department of the 
Air Force. 


to test this hypothesis in a complex discrimina- 
tion reaction-time task. 


METHOD 


Selection of subjects. The Ss were selected from a 
random group of airman basic trainees entering Lack- 
land Air Force Base in July, August, and September, 
1951. Three hundred Ss were administered a form of 
the Taylor Scale of Manifest Anxiety (6), revised for 
greater applicability to a population with a wide range 
of intellectual ability. The basic content of each of the 
50 anxiety items was the same as in the original scale, 
but the language was somewhat simplified. The 15 
L-scale items from the Minnesota Multiphasic Per- 
sonality Inventory and 35 “neutral” buffer items were 
included in the test. The scale was administered in 
small groups of from four to eight men. The Ss were 
told, in effect, that it was an attempt to get biographical 
data for research purposes only, and in no way could 
the results ever affect an individual’s military career. 
The men were encouraged to ask the test adminis- 
trator for help if they failed to understand any item 
clearly. They frequently made use of this opportunity. 

The Ss included in the present report are the 60 
men comprising the upper and lower ten per cent on 
the anxiety score. The high-anxiety group checked 
from 27 to 49 of the anxiety items, while the low- 
anxiety group checked from zero to six items. 

Reaction-time task. The reaction-time apparatus 
was the Air Force Discrimination-Reaction-Time Test 
described by Melton (4). It was so modified that four 
different problems could be employed. The plan of the 
experiment was to maximize the amount of inter- 
ference between the different problems. Four lights, 
numbered 1, 2,3, and 4, were placed above each S’s test 
panel. One of these lights came on one second before 
the stimulus lights for each reaction, serving as a 
fore-period signal and informing S which problem 
provided the basis for selecting the correct response. 
The instructions were based on those given by Melton 
(4) with the modifications necessary for the different 
problems. Both speed and accuracy were emphasized. 

Problem 1 was as follows: Two upper lights, push 
upper switch; two lower lights, push lower switch; 
two right lights, push right switch; and two left lights, 
push left switch. Problem 2 was the reverse of Problem 
1. Problem 3 was as follows: Red right of green, push 
right switch; red left of green, push left switch; red up 
from green, push upper switch; and red down from 
green, push lower switch. Problem 4 was the reverse of 
Problem 3. 

The Ss were given five groups of 16 responses on 
Problem 1, followed by a similar series of 80 responses 
on Problems 2, 3, and 4. Appropriate instructions were 
administered before each new problem. There were 
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one-minute rest intervals after each block of 16 trials. 
In each series of 16, each response was required equally 
often in a prearranged random order. After Problem 4, 
the Ss were given Problem 5. This consisted of a 
similar series of 80 reactions in which the previous 
four types of solutions were combined in 4 random 
order, the basis of solution being signaled only one 
second in advance by the appropriate warning light. 
The one-second delay was controlled automatically 
by an electronic time delay circuit. Reaction times 
were recorded cumulatively for each block of [6 trials 
on Standard Electric Timers. Incorrect responses 
were recorded on electric counters and were also 
cumulated for each block of 16 trials. Four individual 
panels were operated from the same control unit, ard 
four Ss were run simultaneously. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


For purposes of statistical analysis the total 
cumulative reaction time in seconds for each S 
on each problem was transformed to a speed 
measure by the transformation (1/Total Re- 
action Time) X 1000. This resulted in a 
reasonable approach to normality and homo- 
geneous variance between problems. The re- 
action speed and error data for the five prob- 
lems are presented separately for the high- 
and low-anxiety groups in Table 1. In order to 
test the differences in trend between the two 
groups on the five successive problems, an 
analysis of variance based on Lindquist’s 
Case 11 (3) was applied. This test yielded a ¢ 
value of 7.17 between the two groups as a 
whole indicating that the over-all superiority 
of the low-anxiety group ‘was significant (p < 
01). A test of the problems by anxiety-level 
interaction yielded an F of 5.2 which for four 
and 232 degrees of freedom was also significant 
(p < 01). This may be interpreted to mean 
that the differences between the groups differed 
significantly from problem to problem. This is 
consistent with the theoretica! prediction that 
the anxious group should be at a greater dis- 


TABLE 1 
Reaction Sreep anp Error Data ror THE Five 
PRoBLeMs ror THE Hicu- anp Low-Anxiety Groups 


Median Errors 
High A LowA 


Mean Speed 
Problem _ = 
High A Low A 


18.4 A 
16.0 7 
14.3 iC 
15.9 6 
12.1 26 


18.2 
15.3 
12.2 
14.4 
10.9 


3. 
). 


advantage in problems involving higher de- 
grees of interference. 

The error data as a whole couid not be trans- 
formed for a similar application of analysis of 
variance, although a similar trend is apparent 
from an inspection of the medians of Table 1. 
Since the greatest predicted difference would 
be in Problem 5, these error data were analysed 
separately. A Mann and Whitney U test indi- 
cated that the superiority of the low-anxiety 
group was significant (p < .01). A ¢ test based 
on a logarithmic transformation of the error 
scores [log (EZ + 2)] was significant (.01 < p < 
.02) when interpreted as a one-tailed test. 

Thus far the results are quite in accord with 
the initial hypothesis. The low-anxiety group 
shows general superiority, and greater su- 
periority in problems of greater difficulty. 
However, since the Discrimination-Reaction- 
Time Test is known to be correlated with in- 
tellectual factors (4), it is possible that an in- 
tellectual difference in favor of the low-anxiety 
group could produce a result of the same kind. 
Unfortunately, although this possibility was 
foreseen, it was not possible to equate the 
groups on this basis during the experiment. In 
order to test this hypothesis, the Air Force 
Clerical Aptitude Index was obtained for each 
S. This is a weighted score based on tests of in- 
formation, vocabulary, numerical operations, 
and perceptual factors, and may be regarded 
as a general intellectual measure. These scores 
indicated that such an intellectual difference 
did, in fact, exist between the groups. The 
mean Clerical Aptitude Index for the low- 
anxiety group was 5.4, while for the high- 
anxiety group it was only 3.7. (For these scores 
one standard deviation = 2.0.) A ¢ of 3.6 indi- 
cated that this difference was significant at the 
.001 level of confidence. In other words, the 
Manifest Anxiety Scale significantly differ- 
entiated the groups with respect to intellectual 
ability. 

For the sample employed here, the product- 
moment correlation between the anxiety score 
and the Clerical Aptitude Index was —.40. 
Since this group consisted of only the upper 
and lnwer 10 per cent of the cases on the 
anxiety score, this correlation is, of course, 
spuriously high for the population as a whole. 
But it should be remembered that studies of 
this sort are conducted with groups selected in 
just this way. 
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In order to evaluate the differences between 
the two anxiety levels on the reaction-time 
task with the intellectual differences statisti- 
cally equated, analysis of covariance pro- 
cedures were applied to the data of Problem 5. 
A simple / test applied to the speed scores 
yielded a value of 1.34 which was significant 
at the .10 level of confidence when interpreted 
as a one-tailed test. However, when the 
Clerical Aptitude Index was employed as a 
predictive measure in analysis of covariance 
this comparison yielded an F value less than 
unity. An inspection of Table 2 indicates that 
when the means were adjusted on the basis of 
the intellectual measure, the difference in 
favor of the low-anxiety group not only disap- 
peared but slightly reversed. 

The results obtained by the application of 
analysis of covariance to the error data were 
even more striking. It will be remembered that 
the ¢ applied to the transformed error scores 
for Problem 5 was significant at the .02 level 
with the difference in favor of the low-anxiety 
group. The analysis of covariance, however, 
yielded an F of only 0.036 for one and fifty- 
seven degrees of freedom. The error means in 
Table 2 were obtained by converting the means 
of the transformed data back to errors. It will 
be noted that, again, the difference disap- 
peared when the means were adjusted for 
initial differences in the intellectual measure. 

Thus, in spite of the fact that differences 
were obtained in the predicted direction, the 
original hypothesis was not verified, since the 
differences can be attributed to intellectual 
differences between the groups rather than to 
motivational] differences. Of course, neither was 
the hypothesis disproved; it still remains a 
likely one in view of the positive findings of 
Taylor and Spence (8), Montague (5), and 
Farber and Spence (1). It is possible that a 
more adequate design which initially matched 
high- and low-anxiety groups with respect to 
intelligence would have verified the hypothesis. 
At least it would have provided a more ade- 
quate test. 

One rather important implication of the 
present finding is that it raises some question 
concerning the validity of other studies involv- 
ing groups selected in a similar manner. The 
effect was undoubtedly exaggerated in the 
present study because of the very wide range 
of intellectual ability in the population studied, 


TABLE 2 
ORIGINAL AND ADJUSTED MEANS FoR Prosiem 5 


Mean Errors* 


“ee Un- 

ladjusted Adjusted)  diusted 
13.0 | 
23.1 | 


12.13 11.21 
10.90 11.90 


Low A 
High A 


17.2 
17.4 


* Converted back to errors from means of transformed meas- 
ures. 


It is quite possible that the relation would not 
appear or would be of little importance in the 
restricted range of a college-student popula- 
tion. However, it is clear that this variable 
should at least be considered in the design of 
future studies of this type. 

This study casts no light on the reason for 
the negative relationship between ‘Manifest 
Anxiety” and “Clerical Aptitude.” It is possi- 
ble that in the military testing situation, 
particularly, the more intelligent Ss were 
merely less willing to admit to unfavorable 
anxiety items. If this is true, a forced-choice 
form of the test should eliminate some of the 
difficulty. On the other hand, the correlation 
may be of a more basic character. It is possible, 
for example, that the psychosomatic symptoms 
with which the test is heavily weighted are 
more prevalent in individuals of lower intel- 
ligence. If this is true, the scale would possibly 
be a more valid measure of individual differ- 
ences in anxiety in a population of restricted 
range with respect to intelligence. Another 
possibility is that the test actually is a valid 
measure of anxiety, but that the presence of 
anxiety impaired the efficiency of individuals 
taking the tests on which the Clerical Aptitude 
Index was based. If this were true, the present 
results could be regarded as verifying the 
initial hypothesis. 


SUMMARY 


1. Two groups of Ss of high and low anxiety 
as determined by a Scale of Manifest Anxiety 
were given a complex discrimination-reaction- 
time task involving a high degree of inter- 
ference. 

2. While the low-anxiety group was superior 
in performance on the reaction-time task, it 
was found that this superiority could be at- 
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tributed to intellectual differences rather than 
to differences in level of anxiety. 

3. The possibility of a relation between 
anxiety measures and intellectual variables 
should be considered in the design of future 
experiments of this type. 
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SOME CORRELATES OF THE TAYLOR MANIFEST ANXIETY SCALE 


JEAN S. KERRICK' 
Institute of Communications Research, University of [llinois* 


w 1951, Taylor used a paper-and-pencil 
| test to determine the presence or absence 
of manifest anxiety (8). According to 
Taylor (©) the use of the scale is based on two 
: ssumptions: that variation in drive level is 
weiated to the level of internal anxiety or 
emotionality, and that the intensity of this 
anxiety can be ascertained by a test consisting 
of items describing overt or manifest symptoms 
of this state. 

Because of the widespread use of the Taylor 
scale, some correlates of this test should be of 
interest for their theoretical significance, as an 
aid to interpreting existing studies, and as an 
aid to planning new ones. 


METHOD 

Air Force trainees (NV = 128) at Sampson Air Force 
Base, New York, were given the Taylor Scale of Mani 
fest Anxiety, the Winne Scale of Neuroticism, and the 
L and K subscales of the MMPI. In addition, they 
were given four standard Air Force tests: the AFQT, 
Arithmetic Reasoning, Word Knowledge, and Mechani- 
cal Aptitude. They were also required to read a 3200- 
word article entitled “Air Force Plan of Supply,” and to 
take a multiple-choice comprehension test after read- 
ing the article. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The intercorrelations among all these tests 
are given in Table 1. 

The Taylor scale and ability. Manifest anx- 
iety, as measured by the Taylor scale, corre- 
lates significantly with general ability and 
intelligence measures. Mechanical aptitude and 
word knowledge, as estimated by Air Force 
tests, are negatively correlated with manifest 
anxiety. Both correlations are significant 
(p <.001). AFQT scores, used as a measure of 
genera! intelligence, and Arithmetic Reasoning 
scores both also correlate negatively with 
manifest anxiety (p <.01). Finally, scores on 
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the comprehension test, given after subjects 
(Ss) had read the passage on Air Force supply, 
correlate negatively with anxiety (p <.001). 

Thus, manifest anxiety scores were found to 
correlate significantly and negatively with all 
these measures of intelligence or aptitude, At 
least two general interpretations are possible. 
It may be that persons of lower intelligence 
are more prone to manifest anxiety. On the 
other hand, and this seems to be the explana- 
tion currently preferred, the presence of mani- 
fest anxiety may well serve to depress scores 
on intelligence or ability. If this latter inter- 
pretation be true, it may be explained accord- 
ing to the drainage hypothesis of psychoana- 
lytic theory by assuming that energy is 
dissipated which might otherwise be put into 
the performance being tested. Or, according to 
Taylor and Spence’s interpretation which de- 
rives from Hullian theory, competing responses 
are more difficult to extinguish when drive is 
high, and therefore more trials are required 
for learning where competing responses are 
involved. 

But regardless of whether the psychoana- 
lytic or the Hullian explanation be correct, 
there still remains a question as to whether 
manifest anxiety has any effect on learning 
aside from the interference with intelligence. 

In view of this question about the function 
of anxiety, the correlations obtained here have 
an important implication for studies dealing 
with the effect of anxiety on learning. Let us 
briefly examine some of the evidence here. 
First, in simple conditioning, anxious Ss tend 
to be superior to nonanxious Ss (1, 8, 11). On 
the other hand, as the learning task increases 
in complexity, nonanxious Ss surpass the 
anxious. For example, Taylor and Spence (10) 
found that anxious Ss require a larger number 
of trials to reach the criterion in a learning 
situation that involves competing responses. 
These results have been substantiated by 
Montague (5) and by Ramond (7). In general, 
the results of these experiments are in accord 
with what one would expect merely from 
differences in intelligence or ability. 

In view of the superior pertourmance of 
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TABLE 1 
INTERCORRELATIONS AMONG THE TESTS 


(N= 


Test K Scale 

Taylor scale 

L scale 

K scale 

Winne scale 

AFQT 

Mechanical apti- 
tude 

Word knowledge 

Arithmetic reason- 
ing 

Supply comprehen- 
sion 


"p< OS 
p< Oo 


highly anxious Ss on simple conditioning 
tasks, it is interesting to note that decortica- 
tion in animals often facilitates conditioning 
and simple discrimination learning but hinders 
complex discrimination training (6, pp. 479, 
482). 

Although it has not been definitely estab- 
lished that ability to learn or to show gain 
from practice correlates with intelligence as 
measured by standard tests, it has been dem- 
onstrated that initial performance on tests 
correlates significantly with intelligence (4). 
Thus, Ss with high IQ’s may not actually 
learn more with practice, but because of their 
initially high base line they may perform 
better on posttests. Perhaps this initial ad- 


TABLE 2 
Tae Evrecr or Taytor Scores on COMPREHENSION 
(N = 18) 
Source Total Within Between 
1499.556  1274.667 224.889 
972.444 864.889 107.555 


Sum of products 

Sum of squares: 
Taylor 

Sum of squares 
AFQT 

df 17 

Correlation 

dj for correlation 

bey 

Adjusted 
squares | 

Variance estimate 48.600 | 62.491 

F 1.290 


12426.444 11956.222 |470.222 


16 1 
.396 | 1.000 
15 
. 1066 
728.995 | 62.491 


431 
16 
1206 


sum of 791.486 


128) 


P Word 
Mechanical 
Aptitude *™ ~ +s L 


Winne 
Scale 


AFQT 


57** 


.70** 


vantage can account for the results of studies 
dealing with the effect of anxiety on learning 
tasks. 

As an indication of the effect of anxiety on 
comprehension from printed materials, two 
statistical tests were made. The nine Ss who 
scored between 25-37 (the range designated by 
Taylor as “high anxiety”) and nine Ss who 
scored between 3-11 (the “low anxiety” 
range) were selected for analysis. Change 
scores, indicating gain from reading the article 
entitled “Air Force Plan of Supply” (scores 
on the postreading comprehension test minus 
scores on the matched prereading test), were 
analyzed, first by analysis of variance, and 
then by covariance which took account of the 
AFOQT scores of Ss. The results of this analysis 
are given in Table 2. The F ratio (unadjusted) 
obtained by comparing high and low anxiety 
groups on change scores is 1.99, which, for 1 
and 16 degrees of freedom, is not significant. 


TABLE 3 


Tae Errrct or Taytor anp AFQT Scores 
On INITIAL PERFORMANCE 
(N = 32) 


Sum of ld 
Squares 


Source 


| 40,500) 1 

| 790.500 | 3 

| 282.000/ 3 
555.000 | 2% | 

| 1668.000 | 31 | 


1.751 
11.395 
4.065 


40. 500 | 
| 263.500 
94.000 
23.125 | 


Taylor scores 
AFQT scores 
AFOT X Taylor 
Within cells 
Total 


. 


| .0S 
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The adjusted F ratio, obtained by the co- 
variance analysis is 1.29, which, for 1 and 15 
degrees of freedom, is not significant. Thus, 
we find no evidence that anxiety actually 
affected learning in this situation. 

A test was also made of the hypothesis that 
anxiety will influence initial performance, and 
thus lead to better performance on compre- 
hension tests. The Ss were divided into high 
and low anxiety groups (those above and those 
below the median in Taylor scores) and into 
quartiles on the AFQT. Using four Ss per cell 
(N = 32), an analysis of variance was done on 
the prereading test which was designed to de- 
termine initial knowledge about Air Force 
supply. The results of this analysis are pre- 
sented in Table 3. While the effect of AFQT 
on initial performance is significant (p < .001), 
there is no evidence that Taylor scores (with 
AFQT controlled) affect initial performance. 
However, the interaction between AFQT and 
Taylor scores is significant (p < .05), which 
appears to indicate that the differences in 
initial scores of high and low anxiety groups 
are dependent upon intelligence. 

The data reported here indicate that it is 
virtually impossible to select extreme subjects 
on the Taylor scale who are equated in in- 
telligence. It is suggested that differences in 
learning which have been attributed to anxiety 
alone may well be merely the result of differ- 
ences in ability or IQ, or may be the result of 
the interaction between IQ and anxiety. 

The Taylor scale and other personality tests. 
Holtzman, Calvin, and Bitterman (3) report a 
corrected correlation between the Taylor scale 
and the Winne Scale of Neuroticism of .86. 
The uncorrected correlation obtained from the 
present data was .69, which is significant 
(p < .001). In general this finding provides 
support for the previous study. 

The L subscale of the MMPI, which Taylor 
has used with the anxiety scale as an indica- 
tion of untrustworthiness of responses, yields 


a low negative correlation with the Taylor 
scale. The correlation is not statistically sig- 
nificant. 

The K subscale of the MMPI, however, 
shows a negative correlation with the Taylor 
scale which is significant (p < .001). According 
to Cronbach (2, p. 320), a low K score indi- 
cates that S may have been unusually severe 
in describing himself. The extreme skewness of 
the distribution of ‘scores found among college 
students with the Taylor scale may thus ac- 
tually indicate a tendency to avoid self-criti- 
cism, rather than actual lack of anxiety. 
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HE puRPOSE of this study was to identify 

through factorial method some of the 

principal parameters descriptive of the 
psychopathology and behavior of psychotic 
patients. The analysis was motivated by a 
conviction that a simpler and more economical! 
conceptual framework for describing symp- 
tomatology than is presently available is need- 
ful and will contribute toward the under- 
standing of mental illness. It was also expected 
that the findings would prove useful for the 
evaluation of therapeutic procedure and for 
the measurement of patient change. 


METHOD 


Procedure. A schedule of 81 brief descriptive rating 
scales was constructed, field tested, and twice revised 
(4, 7). The schedule was designed to measure (a) 12 
hypothesized factors, (6) the major symptoms of 
recognized syndromes in the various functional psy- 
choses, (c) characteristic interview and ward behavior, 
and (d) a number of variables descriptive of the degree 
and kind of supervision and nursing care received. 

The factors hypothesized were based partly on 
Thurstone’s analysis of Father T. V. Moore’s data (6) 
and partly on the conventional diagnostic syndromes. 
The following were the concepts utilized in constructing 
scale variables: (a) manic excitement versus depressive 
retardation, (b) paranoid projecticn, (¢) perceptual 
distortion (hallucinations), (d) catatonia (manneristic 
postures and movements), (¢) anxiety reaction, (/) 
withdrawal versus sociability, (g) disorientation, (4) 
obsessive-compulsive reaction, (i) hostility, (j) passive 
resistance, (k) sense of personal adequacy, (/) loss of 
reality contact (irrelevant and incoherent speech, 
thought-feeling disharmony). 

Each scale variable consisted of a number of brief 
descriptive staternents. Forty-seven of the scales 
consisted of 4 graded elements, 20 scales consisted of 5 
elements, the remaining 14 consisted of 3 elements. 
Approximately one third of the scales, descriptive of 

'The authors wish to express their appreciation 
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Mullally in coding data and computing the correla- 
tions. Dr. James Q. Holsopple contributed generously 
at all stages of the study. 
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ington, D. C., and from the Catholic University of 
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such variables as mood level, loudness of speech, and 
emotional responsiveness, were bipolar continua. 

The interview section of the schedule consisted of 
46 scales which could be completed in 10 minutes 
following an interview with the patient. The ward 
section was designed for a record of ward observations. 
It was to be filled in by the psychiatrist or psycholo- 
gist on the basis of information secured by interviewing 
the psychiatric aide or nurse who knew the patient well. 
To rate a patient on a particular scale the observer 
encircled the number of that scale element most 
characteristic or typical of the patient for the period 
studied or observed. 

The degree of uniformity with which patients can 
be rated on the schedule is relatively high. Typically 
76 per cent of the ratings of two independent raters 
agree completely, while 18 per cent of the ratings 
differ by one scale point. Of course, agreement between 
different paired observers varies above and below this 
level (4). 

Subjects. The sample consisted of 423 male veteran 
psychotic patients drawn from five hospitals. The 
largest group consisted of approximately 225 patients 
representing a 10 per cent sample of the patient popu- 
lation of the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Northport, Long Island. Efforts were made to include 
representation of all types of patients such as newly 
admitted, chronic, disturbed, grossly deteriorated, 
and those assigned to an open ward. The remaining 
cases were supplied by cooperatiun of the staff of the 
VA hospitals at Roanoke, Va., Coatesville, Pa., Lyons, 
N. J., and Lexington, Ky. The typical patient had 
been hospitalized for one year or more. World War I 
and World War II patients were represented in the 
sampie. 

Ratings. About 25 raters participated in the study 
in the five hospitals. They included staff psychiatrists, 
staff clinical psychologists, and advanced psychology 
trainees. Each patient was rated once following an 
interview, typically 45 minutes in length, conducted 
in the manner in which the interviewer was accustomed. 
Prior to rating, interviewers were thoroughly famil- 
iarized with the scales, provided with a standard 
guide, and given ample opportunity to make trial 
ratings and compare notes on the same patient. Raters 
were instructed no: to consult the patient’s social 
history and to ignore his diagnostic classification. 
Ratings were to be made solely on the basis of what 
was currently observable or clearly inferable. 

Each patient was also rated on his ward behavior 
for the preceding week on the basis of information 
secured by interviewing one or two nurses or attendants 
who knew the patient well and were familiar with the 
schedule. Standard questions were provided for each 
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scale item as an aid to the rapid collection of informa- 
tion essential for a rating. 

The ratings on 80 scale variables were punched on 
IBM cards in order to obtain the bivariate frequency 
distributions needed to dichetomize the variables. 
Each bivariate distribution was dichotomized as close 
to the medians as possible and two estimates of the 
tetrachoric correlation coefficients were obtained by 
resort to the Thurstone Charts and averaged. The 
correlational matrix of 80 variables was then scrutinized 
and the variables were rearranged into 13 clusters. A 
number of small centroid analyses were completed to 
assure the proper location of certain variables. 

A 55-variable correlation matrix* divisible into 13 
clusters was then selected and subjected to a multiple 
group factor analysis. Of the 25 variables screened 
out, 13 represented rarely noted symptoms or behavior 
present in less than 10 per cent of the sample, such as 
neologisms, phobias, misidentification, and homo- 
sexual behavior. Another 5 variables represented 
measures of ward adjustment of little theoretical 
interest. The remaining variables eliminated repre- 
sented symptoms such as hallucinations and delusions 
reported by attendants whose validity there was 
reason to doubt. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In the process of factoring, the 13 clusters 
were found to reduce to 11 independent factors 
(Table 1). The highest coefficient in each 
column was used as an estimate of the com- 
munality of a variable. Factoring was ter- 
minated as the distribution of residuals was 
symmetrical and the standard deviation was 
approximately equal to the standard error of 
a zero tetrachoric correlation coefficient (V = 
423) which is .076. 

The oblique first order factor matrix is 
shown in Table 2, and transformation matrix 
is shown in Table 3. It should be noted that 
the interview scale variables are numbered 
from 4 to 49; ward variables are numbered 
from 49 through 78. A positive factor loading 
may be interpreted in terms of the description 
on the left side of the table. 


The First Order Factors 


The factors identified may be grouped for 
purposes of description and discussion into 
those that appear to reflect affective disorders, 


* This 55-variable correlation matrix is available 
from the American Documentation Institute. Order 
Document No. 4243 from the ADI Auxiliary Publica- 
tions Project, Photoduplication Service, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D. C., remitting in advance 
$1.25 for 35 mm microfilm or $1.25 for 6 X 8 in. 
photocopies. Make checks payable to Chief, Photo- 
duplication Service, Library of Congress. 


those that may be considered indicative of 
schizophrenic processes, and those relating to 
disturbances of temperament or character 
which may be observable in nonpsychotics as 
well as in psychotic patients. The affective 
group, which is comprised of retarded depres- 
sion versus manic excitement (A) and melan- 
choly agitation (E) will be described first. 

Bipolar factor A is a retarded depression 
versus a manic excitement. The manic pole is 
characterized by overtalkativeness, loudness of 
speech, excited emotionality, elation, mood 
swings, and lack of restraint in feeling. It is 
also marked by distractibility and abrupt 
change of guiding topic in conversation. The 
depressive pole is marked by taciturnity, 
barely audible speech, depression, inadequate 
emotional res»onse, inhibition, and self-pre- 
occupation. Wittenborn’s bipolar manic-de- 
pressed factor (8) bears close resemblance to A. 
Degan’s unipolar factor, manic hyperexcita- 
bility (1), is very similar to the positive pole of 
A 


Factor E appears to be a melancholy agita- 
tion. It is defined by manifest tension, ex- 
pressed anxiety, depression, hypochondriacal 
preoccupation, marked mood swings, and 
overemotionality. It is further characterized by 
the absence of such schizophrenic symptoms 
as thought-feeling disharmony, giggling or 
grimacing, and by an awareness or recognition 
by the patient of his illness. Degan’s “depres- 
sion syndrome” (1) defined primarily by 
anxiety and depression and refusal of food 
closely resembles E. The agitated depressive 
picture repeatedly identified by Wittenborn 
(8, 9) also closely resembles our factor E. 

Jenkins (2) has recently described the 
schizophrenic sequence in terms of withdrawal, 
disorganization, and psychotic reorganization. 
The sequence typically begins with a relative 
withdrawal of attention and interest in the 
outer environment, particularly withdrawal 
from human relations and contacts. Factor I, 
which is defined entirely by ward behavior 
items may be a measure of this withdrawal 
process. It is characterized at one pole by a 
marked indifference or lack of interest, mute- 
ness or taciturnity, seclusiveness or isolation, 
absence of bullying, untidiness and an un- 
happy appearance. The withdrawal end of this 
factor bears some resemblance to Degan’s 
factor H which is defined primarily by a “loss 
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TABLE 1 
_ ORTHOGONAL Factor MATRIX F 
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TABLE 2 
First Orper Rotatrep Ostigue Factor Matrix V 
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Variable 


Loud in speech 

Overtalkative 

Moody 

Uninhibited 

Accelerated ideation 

Overemotional 

Distractible 
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Uncooperative 

Resistive 

Swallows objects 

Disoriented for place 

Delusions of persecution 
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Delusicns of influence 

No wetting 

Overactive 
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TABLE 3 
TRANSFORMATION MATRIX 
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of finer sensibilities” (dirty nails, hands, 
clothing, and face, masturbation, smearing, 
etc.). The opposite pole of factor I is charac- 
terized by a constant busyness, overtalka- 
tiveness, and neat, clean, cueerful appearance. 
Further experimental work is needed to 
clarify the nature of this factor and the 
plausibility of the interpretation given here. 
It may be that factor I is actually a bipolar 
affective parameter. 

The second phase of the schizophrenic se- 
quence is « process of progressive personality 
disorganization (2). The early schizophrenic 
disintegration of conceptual thinking seems re- 
flected in factor K, which we cal! conceptual 
disorganization. Most conspicuously correlated 
with this factor are irrelevant and incoherent 
speech, a stereotyped repetition: of certain 
words and phrases, and a blocking in speech. 
A disharmony or inconsistency of thought and 
feeling is also evident. Associations tend to be 
slowed, self-preoccupation is noticeable, and 
the patient may giggle or grimace without 
apparent provocation. Delusional materia! 
tends to be implausible or bizarre and con- 
cerned with body changes or notions of changes 
in the surrounding world. The patient is also 
likely to be disoriented cs to time. The dis- 
organization in thought and affect so fre- 
quently found in nonparanoid schizophrenics 
appears represented in this factor. Degan’s 
factor of schizophrenic dissociation (1) bears 
considevable resemblance to factor K. He 
describes his factor in terms of specific dis- 
turbances of the association of ideas and the 
disturbance of affect that is marked by in- 
congruity and apathy. 

Disorder involving the functions of percep- 


tion as well as the functions of conceptua- 
lization is indicative of a more extensive 
disorganization than a conceptual! disorder by 
itself. The sixth factor F is indicative of this 
perceptual disorder and will be called per- 
ceptual distortion. It is characterized by 
visual and auditory hallucinations, dis- 
orientation for self and others, feelings and 
ideas of unreality, obsessive hostile impulses, 
and by implausible or bizarre delusions. De- 
gan’s factor of hyperprojection (1) which is 
defined by all types of hallucinations and de- 
lusions seems identical with F except that it 
includes rational as well as bizarre delusions. 
This will be discussed later. 

Personality disorganization is also reflected 
in the motor disturbances of factor G, which 
is best characterized by manneristic postures 
and movements, giggling and grimacing, dis- 
orientation for self and others. The patient may 
speak loudly, repeating certain words and 
phrases meaninglessly, or he may block alto- 
gether. He is judged to be obsessive in his 
thinking and to be concerned with hostile 
ideas. On the ward he may be assaultive. 
Degan’s catutonia factor (1), which is charac- 
terized by mutism, refusal of food, negativism, 
giggling, and stereotypisms of attitude and 
action, has much in common although it lacks 
the excitement that appears in G. In our 
analysis factor I appears to relate to catatonic 
withdrawal while factor G has much in com- 
mon with what is diagnosed as catatonic ex- 
citement. Degan’s catatonia factor appears to 
relate to both our factors I and G. 

An alternative to the pattern of disorganiza- 
tion is paranoid reorganization and stabiliza- 
tion. A measure of reality orientation is re- 
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tained but thinking is distorted by a morbid 
paranoid projection. Factor C appears to be 
descriptive of this paranoid pattern. It is best 
defined by delusions of persecution, ideas of 
reference, and delusions of influence. As may 
be expected there are smaller loadings on as- 
saultiveness and absence of soiling. Witten- 
born’s paranoid schizophrenic factor (9) is 
probably identical with C. It may be noted 
that Degan’s analysis of Moore’s material did 
not yield such a factor. However, Moore’s 
data do not include entries which would re- 
cord the mc~bid suspicion, ideas of reference 
and of influence of the paranoid. It would 
seem, as a consequence, that Moore’s rational 
delusions are not separated from bizarre de- 
lusions in Degan’s analysis but are drawn into 
Degan’s factor of hyperprojection. 

Paranoid suspicion is often paralleled or fol- 
lowed by a grandiose expansiveness that ap- 
pears to underlie factor J. The patient is 
characterized in the interview by ideas of 
grandeur, boastfulness, and conceit; ideas of 
sinfulness are absent. On the ward the patient 
is described as destructive, and as tending to 
chew on and swallow inedible objects. Witten- 
born’s paranoid condition cluster, which re- 
sembles J, is defined by grandiose notions, ideas 
of persecution, dramatic attention-demanding 
acts, and exaggerated sense of ability and 
well-being. 

The third group of factors consists of re- 
sistiveness (B), submissiveness versus bel- 
ligerence (H), and activity level (D). Factor B 
is characterized by a lack of cooperation and 
a resistiveness on the ward. Chewing on or 
swallowing inedible objects such as paper and 
cigarettes, disorientation as to place, and 


bullying have lesser projections on this factor. 
It is possible that this factor is actually a 
doublet defined by resistiveness and lack of 
cooperation. Further studies should help 
clarify its status. 

Factor D, activity level, is characterized at 
its positive end by overactivity, accelerated 
movement, absence of an anergic attitude, 
destructiveness, and with the appearance of 
being depressed. Underactivity, slowed move- 
ment, an appearance of utter exhaustion, the 
absence of destructiveness, and elation define 
the negative end of D. It is difficult to account 
for the presence of elation in this pattern. 

Submissiveness versus belligerence, factor 
H, is perhaps a factor more of personality than 
of psychopathology. The patient is charac- 
terized on the ward as obscene or profane, ir- 
ritable, assaultive, overassertive, bullying, and 
resistive. In the interview he is seen as hostile 
in attitude. Degan’s hyperirritability factor (1), 
characterized by irritability, tantrums, and 
talking to voices, may be the same as H but 
seems less well defined. 


The Second Order Factors 


The intercorrelations between the first order 
factors are presented in Table 4. 

This table was subjected to a centroid analy- 
sis with communality estimates in the diago- 
nals. Four factors were extracted but the 
fourth was dropped as representing a residual 
plane. The orthogonal matrix F and the ro- 
tated oblique factor matrix V are shown in 
Table 5. 

Table 6, which presents the projections of the 
scale variables on the second order factors, 
offers a much clearer basis for interpretation 
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TABLE 5 
Seconp Orper Cenrrom Factor Marerx F anp 


Ostigue Factor Matrix V 





F 





| 
| 
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First-Order Factors 





—469 | ~249 | —340 
332 | 538| 058| 217 
233 | —077| 394) —034 
237 | —211| —422/| 008 
367 | 030 | —003 | —S44 
157 | 090/ 335| 016 
4d 565 | 013 | —004 

| 
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oo7 | —102 | —062 | —142| 403 | 
—147 

253 

—131 

—197 


Manic excitement 
Resistiveness 
Paranoid projection 
Overactivity 
Melancholy agitation 
Perceptual! distortion 
Motor disturbances 
Belligerence 
Sociability 


058 
—217 

253 
—412 | 
—173 | 
—089 | —273 
~164 | —121 
—425 | —131 


| —§29 | —165 | 

>| —-100} 335 | 
| 347 | --189 
188 | --351 

—224 213 | 

—445 | —351 | 
—555 | —181 
635 | —154 





382 575 | 212] 034 
625 | —454| —041 | —678 


—101 265 


098 
162 


Grandiosity 
Conceptual! disorganization 


| 
177 
| 


153 — 200 
191 | —290 030 | 132 


209 | 


279 147 
288 | 


124 | 238 | 





than V. The transformation ypg for deter- 
mining the projections of scale variables is 
shown in Table 7. Factor AA is characterized 
by resistiveness, frequent assaults, manneristic 
movements and postures, disorientation for 
time, self, and others, a marked lack of interest, 
and muteness or taciturnity. A resistive with- 
drawal with motor disturbances underlies 
factor AA. 

Factor BB is best defined by delusions of 
influence, ideas of reference, slowed activity 
on the ward, and the presence of auditory and 
visual hallucinations. Lesser loadings come 
from ideas of persecution, unreality feelings, 
and disorientation for self and others. This 
factor appears to be a measure of schizophrenic 
disorganization, projection, and distortion of 
thinking and perception. 

Second order factor CC is a bipolar con- 
tinuum of apathetic confused withdrawal 
versus agitated hyperactivity. In contrast 
with the first two factors it is worthy of note 
that both ends of this factor reflect psycho- 
pathology. For purposes of description the in- 
dividual scales will be grouped by external 
activity, ideation, and emotional traits. Thus 
described, the withdrawal end of factor CC is 
marked by lack of interest, frequent wetting, 
seclusiveness, inaudible speech or muteness. 
Ideation is slowed, speech tends to be ir- 
relevant and incoherent, illness is denied, and 
orientation for time and place is defective. In 
addition, the patient displays a stabilized 
apathy. The hyperactive pole of the CC con- 
tinuum is characterized by a constant busy- 
ness, a persistent movement toward others, and 
loud overtalkativeness. Ideation is accelerated 


but coherent; the patient realizes he is ill. 
Emotionally the patient is frequently moody, 
anxious, tense, overresponsive, or dramatic. 

Degan, in the report previously cited, 
utilized data collected by Father T. V. Moore 
(1) on 367 hospitalized patients diagnosed as 
functional psychotics. He identified nine first 
order factors and four in the second order do- 
main. The second order factors were identified 
as mania (W), hebephrenic schizophrenia (X), 
paranoid versus depressive psychosis (Y), and 
catatonic schizophrenia (Z). 

Degan’s factor Z is defined by profound 
psychomotor disturbances, disorientation in 
space and time, irritability and tantrums, a 
loss of the finer sensibilities, and the absence 
of anxious depression. Factor Z, interpreted as 
catatonic schizophrenia, closely resembles AA. 
Our factor BB of schizophrenic disorganiza- 
tion and projection has some resemblance to 
Degan’s factor X which is interpreted as 
hebephrenic schizophrenia. Factor X is charac- 
terized by stereotypisms of words and action, 
talking to voices, disorientation for space and 
time, hallucinations and delusions of all kinds. 
The motor disturbances are lacking in factor 
BB but are pronounced in X. 

One pole of bipolar factor CC is similar to 
Degan’s W factor interpreted as mania. W is 
marked by irritability, tantrums, talking to 
voices, excitement, destructiveness, and eu- 
phoria. The euphoric mood, irritability, de- 
structiveness, and tantrums of W are of little 
importance in defining CC. None of the second 
order factors identified in this study appear to 
be related to Degan’s bipolar factor Y, “para- 
noid versus depressive psychoses.” 
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TABLE 6 


Factor Loapincs oF Ratinc ScALes on SECOND 
Orper Factors 


AA BB ce 


Scale Description 
25 no resistance—frequent resistance 
(w)* 
13 frequent cooperation—no ccopera- 
tion (w) 
12 no assaults—frequent assaults (w) 
08 no manneristic movements—man- 
neristic movements 
no manneristic postures—man- 
neristic postures 
orientation for time—disorienta- 
tion for time 
no bullying—frequent bullying (w) 
orientation for self—disorientation 
for self 
no swallowing obj.—swallowing of 
inedible objects (w) 
no irritability—frequent 
bility (w) 
no feelings of sinfulness—convic- 
tion of sinfulness 
no destructiveness—frequent de- 
structiveness (w) 
no delusicns of influence—delusions 
of influence 
no ideas of reference—ideas of 
reference 
slowed activity—accelerated ac- 
tivity (w) 
no auditory hallucinations—audi- 
tory hallucinations 
no visual hallucinations—visual 
hallucinations 
no ideas of persecution 
no unreality feelings—unreality 
feelings 
no interests—excessive busyness 
(w) 
no concern—strong 
anxiety 
coherent speech —incoherent speech 
no mood changes—rapid mood 
swings 
wetting—no wetting (w) 
seclusiveness—gregariousness (w) 
muteness—overtalkativeness 
relevant speech—irrelevant speech 
apathy—emotional overreaction 
no insight—recognition of illness 
muteness—overtalkativeness (w) 
no tension—agitation 
inaudible speech—-loud speech 
no hostile impulses—hostile im- 
pulses 
slowed ideation—accelerated idea- 
tion 
orientation for place—disorienta- 
tion for place 
no emot. disharm.—disharmony of 
thought and feeling 
inhibited behavior—unrestrained 
behavior 
untidiness—neatness 
no giggling—giggling 
no hypochondriaca! delusions—hy- 
pochondriaca! delusions 


irrita- 


feelings of 


TABLE 6—Concluded 


BB cc 
15 —28 no obsessional thoughts—obses- 
sional thoughts 
—02 13 depressed—elated 
12 no ideas of grandeur—ideas of 
grandeur 
—21 depressed—elated (w) 
—01 no profanity—obscene or profane 
(w) 
—02 assertive—submissive (w) 
10 self-depreciatory—boastful 
—O1 no stereotypy—stereotyped words 
and phrases 
~—14 tired and worn out--not tired (w) 
—22 —04 underactive—overactive (w) 
il —10 not hostile—hostile 
il 02 no delusions—bizarre delusions 
—16 —23 self-preoccupied—distractible 
—07 17 suicidal ideas—no suicidal ideas 
il —17 no blocking—frequent blocking 


Scale Description 





* Behavior observed on the ward (w). 


TABLE 7 


TRANSFORMATION MATRICES \ AND ¥ pg FOR OBTAINING 
Seconp Orper Matrix V AND THE PROJECTIONS OF 
ScaLes on Seconp Orper Factors 
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A sample of 423 psychotic patients from 
five veterans hospitals was observed and rated 
on behavior in the interview and on the ward. 
The intercorrelations between 55 of the rating 
scales were subjected to a multiple group 
factor analysis. The 11 oblique first order 
factors were interpreted. Two of the factors, 
retarded depressed versus manic excited and 
melancholy agitation, appear to be very similar 
to factors identified by Degan and Witten- 
born. Five other factors, paranoid projection, 
perceptual distortion, motor disturbances, 
grandiose expansiveness, and conceptual dis- 
organization, bear varying degrees of resem- 
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blance to factors isolated by Degan or Witten- 
born. 

Three second order factors were identified 
and interpreted as a resistive withdrawal with 
motor disturbances, a projective distortion of 
perception and thought, and a bipolar apathetic 
withdrawal versus agitated hyperactivity. 
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AN INVESTIGATION OF SOME PROPOSITIONS OF 
SELF-CONCEPTION: THE CASE OF MISS SUN 


J. C. NUNNALLY! 


University of Illinois 


HIs article reports an experiment within 

the area of self-conception with a single 

case. The subject, Miss Sun,’ was stud- 
ied over a two-year period in terms of hcr chang- 
ing modes of self-description. The experimental 
procedure used was the Q method (7, 8, 9),* 
which allows for the correlation and general 
statistical comparison of the self-descriptions. 
Psychotherapy was given to Miss Sun during 
the experiment as a means of evoking change 
in her self-describing behavior. 


DEFINITIONS 


The following definitions are offered as the 
key constructs in the study of self-conception. 

1. Self-notion: a particular statement of 
self-description made by a person about him- 
self, e.g., “I talk more when I am with men 
than with women.” 

2. Self-assessment: an operationally defined 
self-description obtained under specified condi- 
tions of instruction, wherein the individual 
orders a collection of self-notions along a con- 
tinuum ranging from “most characteristic” 
to “most uncharacteristic” of himself. 

3. Self-conception: a term reserved for the 
subject matter, in general, of self-notions and 
self-assessments as defined above. 

4. The terms “attributed” and “owned”’ will 


' The experiment reported in this article was per- 
formed as part of the author’s Ph.D. dissertation at 
the University of Chicago. The author wishes to 
express his indebtedness to Dr. William Stephenson 
for his help and advice in conducting this experiment 
and to Dr. Carl Rogers for acting as therapist for Miss 
Sun as well as for many ideas for the experiment. 

*The pseudonym “Miss Sun” is being used to 
allow the real subject to remain anonymous. 

*Q method permits an experimental approach to 
the study of self-conception. Basic to the method is 
the collection of a large number of statements referring 
to an individual’s behavior. These can be sampled to 
obtain a manageable number and placed individually 
on cards. Then the cards can be rated relative to one 
another along a continuum from “most characteristic” 
to “most uncharacteristic” of the subject’s behavior 
in a particular situation. Each such distribution can 
be intercorrelated with others obtained under the 
same or different conditions of instruction, and any 
group of these distributions can be subjected to factor 
analysis. 


be used in referring to Miss Sun’s self-assess- 
ments. In the first category are placed the 
assessments which the individual offers as 
opinions held by others. Owned assessments 
constitute all assessments that are not attrib- 
uted. An example of the former would come 
from the instruction, “Describe yourself as 
you think your mother regarded you.” An 
example of an owned assessment would come 
from the instruction, “Describe yourself as you 
acted in the presence of your mother.” 

5. Self-assessment factor: a more generalized 
self-description which is present in a number of 
situations described by the subject. The factors 
are evidenced experimentally by the intercor- 
relations among self-assessments and their 
treatment by factor analysis. 


BACKGROUND 


During the last decade four attempts have 
been made to: place theories of self-conception 
on a systematic footing. In chronological order, 
they are the works of Raimy (2), Lecky (1), 
Snygg and Combs (5), and Rogers (3). These 
works have complemented each other to an 
extent such that the ideas set forth in one 
would not seem out of place in the others. 
The experimental purpose here was to test 
some propositions from the theory on Miss 
Sun. 

It was necessary to gather some preliminary 
data before the propositions could be asserted, 
and in this sense, the propositions were experi- 
mentally induced. The experiment can be 
divided into three phases: (a) a pretherapy 
period lasting six morths, (+) a nine-month 
course of client-centered therapy, and (c) 
an eight-month posttherapy period. During 
phase a Miss Sun made 15 self-assessments 
describing herself in important situations in 
her life. These were intercorrelated and factor 
analyzed, three factors being obtained. Prop- 
ositions concerning how Miss Sun might change 
during the ensuing therapy were asserted in 
respect to these factors. In the posttherapy 
period Miss Sun replicated the self-assessments 
which had defined the earlier factors. The 
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results were obtained by comparing the 
separate factor analyses of the pretherapy and 
posttherapy self-assessments. 


METHOD 


The first task was to collect a ‘arge number of self- 
notions (see definition 1) for Miss Sun. She was given 
a dozen clinical interviews by two interviewers, who 
inquired about her problems, plans, and childhood 
life. Projective testers gave and interpreted the Ror- 
schach, the Szondi, and the TAT to provide some 
hypotheses about sonconscious matters. Finally, 
interviews were held with friends and relatives to 
gain a wider picture of Miss Sun’s behavior. From 
these data it was possible to extract a wide variety 
of behavioral segments characteristic of her. The 
larger sample was condensed to 60 statements as a 
convenience in the experimental work. Some samples 
of the statements are as follows 

1. I am very self-conscious about sex. I become 
embarrassed when sexual matters are discussed among 
my friends. 

2. I guess I would be called softhearted. Tears 
come to my eyes rather easily 

3. I am calm and placid most of the time. 

4. I think of myself as being compliant and obliging 
—ready to do whatever is asked of me. 

From the clinical interviews a number of inter- 
actional settings had been derived as important, or 
emotionally laden, for Miss Sun. Some of these situa- 
tions, such as her reactions to her father and mother, 
weve of the kind that would be considered important 
for any person; others were more particular to Miss 
Sun, such as her feelings about her music work and 
her reactions to particular friends. 

As each of these “important” situations became 
apparent, Miss Sun was asked to describe her behavior 
in the particular situation by rating the sample of 60 
self-notions in terms of the following forced distribu- 
tion 


Most 
Characteristic 


§ 678 


Most 
Uncharacteristic 


Score ae ae 4 


et a 


237 i 14 11 


Frequency 


The numbers above the line represent scale values; 
the numbers below the line show the number of state- 
ments to be placed at each scale position. The middle 
of the continuum can be used for statements that are 
neither characteristic nor uncharacteristic of Miss 
Sun’s behavior in the situation in question. 

During the pretherapy stage Miss Sun made 15 
descriptions of “problem” situations. The instructions 
requisite to each of these self-assessments can be found 
in Table 1. The 15 self-assessments were intercorrelated 
and subjected to a centroid factor analysis (see Table 1). 
The three factors obtained were placed through a 
series of orthogonal rotations to points that would 
allow the testing of five propositions (stated below). 
These factors are described to give the reader an under- 
standing of the method employed and to show the 
bases from which the propositions were asserted. The 
pretherapy factors represent only the beginning of the 
experiment. 


TABLE 1 


ROTATED OrTHOGONAL Factor MATRIX FOR 
PRETHERAPY SELF-ASSESSMENTS* 


Vari- Factor 


ate Instruction 


| As I am generally (7/5/50)t 
As I am generally | 
| As I would like to be | 
As I was from 9 to 16 years of age 
As I was from 16 to 18 years of age | 
| As I feel I should behave 
| As I think I am becoming 
As my friends in general regard me 
As my mother regarded me 
As my father regards me 
| As my mother wanted me to be 
| As my father wants me to be 
| As I act in the presence of my aunt/ 
and uncle 
As psychologist A regards me 
As I am when doing my music work) 
(12/16/50)? 


enowe enw = 





* All decimal points omitted. 
t The date is placed after the first and last self-assessment in- 
struction to show the length of the pretherapy period. 


Factor I represents the conceived general mode of 
behavior. Most of the self-assessments have some 
loading on this factor, and many of the loadings are 
quite high. This factor represents nearly all of the 
variance for the two “present-self” assessments (ob- 
tained several months apart by asking Miss Sun to 
“Describe yourself as you are generally’’). The follow- 
ing five traits are found to be most characteristic of 
factor I (these traits are found to be uniformly high in 
the self-assessments that have strong loadings on this 
factor) : 

1. I have great faith in many of my own ideas. 

2. I enjoy working on cooperative efforts. 

3. I think of myself as being compliant and obliging 
—tready to do whatever is asked of me. 

4. I ignore insults rather than attack them. 

5. I am indifferent to petty things. 

This factor can be described as “aloofness, coopera- 
tiveness, and imperturbability.” 

After the variance attributable to factor I is removed 
from the correlation matrix, two clusters of correlated 
variates remain. One cluster consists most prominently 
of Miss Sun’s ideal-self (obtained from the instruction, 
“Describe how you would like to be’’), the way she felt 
she “should” be, a self-assessment of her behavior in 
the presence oi a particular group of relatives, and the 





* The degree of “characteristicness”’ was determined 
from factor scores for each of the statements. The 
scores were computed from the following formula: 


, 


K 
W= i_ mn (K = factor loading) 


The rationale for the weighting procedure is found in 
Spearman (6, Appendix XX). The factor scores are 
obtained by applying the indicated weights to the 
variates (and consequently to each statement in the 
variates) and averaging weighted scores across state- 
ments. 
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way her mother wanted her to be.* This cluster became 
factor II in the rotational process, with the following 
five most characteristic statements: 

1, My ideas are usually sound and sensible. I don’t 
let my whims and fantasies enter into my practical 
decisions. 

2. I like to be seen and heard; it makes me feel 
good to know that I am impressing others. 

3. I am calm and placid most of the time. 

4. I like going to school. After a vacation I realize 
that school can be quite pleasant. 

5. I am deliberate in most of my actions and cautious 
in making decisions. 

Factor II presents the picture of an outgoing, striving 
individual. It is less idealistic and more practical than 
factor I. 

Factor ITI had strongest loadings for the self- 
assessments obtained under the instructions, “Describe 
yourself as your friends in general regard you,” “as 
you behave when doing your piano work,” and “as 
your mother regarded you.” The first of these has a 
positive loading on factor ITI, and the latter two have 
negative loadings. Some of the statements that help 
to define factor ITI are as follows: 

1, Although I feel mature in most things, in some 
ways I feel quite immature. 

2. I feel pleasantly exhilarated when all eyes are on 
me. 

3. When at a boring party, I might become quite 
drunk to escape the monotony 

4. Enjoying the present is more important to me 
than working for things in the future. 

5. Aithough it is usually not apparent to others, I 

am realiy quite hypocritical in many ways. 
Factor ill was thought to be a role that Miss Sun 
had developed in college life, a Bohemian-like escape 
from the incompatibility of the modes of behavior in 
factors I and II. 

The interrelationships among Miss Sun’s self- 
assessments invite interesting questions about the 
genesis of the factors, the relationships of the factors 
to her actions, and the possibilities for change in the 
total picture. If the separate self-assessments change, 
would they become more disparate from one another 
or would they move to more agreement? Which of the 
factors would change and which would remain stable? 
Would the change in one go on while the others remain 
stable, or would they all change concurrently? If 
self-conception theory has explanatory power, it 
should be able to predict some of these outcomes. The 
following five propositions were asserted : 

1. If one of these factors manifests a considerable 
change, at least one of the other two factors will 
change simultaneously. 

2. If the subject manifests a definite improvement 
in personal adjustment, the owned self-assessments 
will converge upon « central vector ‘approach 4 
general factor). 

3. If the subject improves, she will be able to repre- 
sent more attributed assessments that are incongruous 
with factor I. 





5 All of the self-assessments are Miss Sun’s opinions. 
It should not be construed, for instance, that the 
mother really regarded Miss Sun as Miss Sun thought 
she did. 


4. Changes that occur in the generalized present 
self will be found concurrently or previously in factors 
II and ITI or in a particular attributed assessment. 

5. Changes that occur in the attributed assessments 
for “how the father regards her” and for “how the 
father would like her to be” will move these variates 
toward increased common variance with factors I and 
IT. 


RESULTS 


Proposition 1 required the computation of 
the correlations between all of the self-assess- 
ments and the three factors in the pretherapy 
period and in the posttherapy period.’ The 
analysis leaves proposition 1 suspect. The 
concomitant assessments for the present-self 
and the ideal, being representative of factors I 
and II respectively, show that the ideal can 
change markedly with only small if any change 
in the present-self assessment. For example, 
the first present-self correlates .73 with the 
present-self obtained one and a half years later 
at the beginning of the posttherapy period; but 
self-assessments for the ideal over this time 
correlate —.01. Thus, it is evident that Miss 
Sun’s self-assessments are in no necessary 
interrelationship such that they all change 
together in a configurational manner. 

Proposition 2 required the comparisoa of 
the factor analyses for the owned self assess- 
ments in the pretherapy and the posttherapy 
periods. Since by definition, the first centroid 
in a centroid-type analysis is located in the N- 
dimensional center of the correlation vectors, 
the differential regression of the two correla- 
tional matrices on their first centroid is the 
issue at stake in proposition 2. 

The evidence is that proposition 2 should 
be accepted for Miss Sun. The assessment for 
the ideal has changed from a loading of — .36 
in the pretherapy analysis to a loading of .85 
on the first centroid in the posttherapy anal- 
ysis.’ The assessment for “as she felt she 


* These statistics and many others cannot be pre- 
sented here because of limitations on space. It was 
necessary to perform eight separate factor analyses 
and over one thousand correlations for the entire 
experiment. 

7 Unfortunately there is no acceptable standard 
error formula for the difference between factor loadings. 
The standard error of the correlation coefficient was 
used as an approximation to the needed error term. 
With this procedure the differences between “ideals” 
in the two analyses are significant beyond the .001 
level and the differences for “shoulds” are beyond the 
05 level. 
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should be” has changed from .39 to .62, and 
the trend is maintained in three new variates, 
relative to Miss Sun’s conceived behavior in 
her marriage, in the pyesence of her in-laws, 
and behavior in her employment. Thus it can 
be seen that for Miss Sun there is a movement 
toward increasing congruence among the 
owned self-assessments after therapy. 

Propositions 3 and 5 require a factor anal- 
ysis of all of the pretherapy assessments, 
both owned and attributed, and a similar 
analysis of all the posttherapy assessments 
(see Table 2). Proposition 3 is rejected by the 
analysis. Two of the attributed variates gained 
markedly in saturation on factor I from the 
pretherapy to the posttherapy period, and 
only one variate (“as my aunt and uncle re- 
gard me”’) presents the picture of incongruity 
stated in the proposition. The new attributed 
assessments in the posttherapy period all have 
significant loadings on factor I. It seems that 
the reverse of this proposition is true: after 
therapy Miss Sun held the opinion that every- 
one else regarded her much as she regarded 
herself. 

Proposition 4 requires the demonstration of 
changes in the present self (“as I am gener- 
ally”) mirrored in attributed assessments. 
This effect is demonstrated in terms of Miss 


TABLE 2 


Roratep OrtTHoconas Factor MATRIX FoR 
POSTTHERAPY SELF- ASSESSMENTS ° 


Instruction 


| As I am generally (11/30/51) 
| As I would like to be 
As my friends io general regard me 
As my aunt and uncle regard me 
| As my mother wanted me to be 
| As psychologist B regards me 
| As psychologist A regards me 
As my father regards me 
As my father wants me to be 
As I feel I should behave 
As I behave in the presence of my in- 
laws 
As I behave on my job 
As friends in group 1 regard me 
As friends in group 2 regard me 
As my mother regarded me 
As my sister regards me 
As I behave in marriage 
As I would like to be 
As I am generally (6/29/52)' 


-cocoeenrovween = 


*1All decimal points omitted. 
t The date is placed after the first and last self-assessment in- 
struction to show the length of the posttherapy period 





Sun’s attributed assessments for two of the 
psychologists who participated in the experi- 
ment. Psychologist A, one of the two interview- 
ers in the pretherapy period, had formed a 
semitherapeutic relationship with Miss Sun, 
and she had become much attached to him in 
the transference sense. Psychologist B was the 
therapist in the therapy proper. Although they 
treated her in different ways, they both in 
turn gave her important help during a dis- 
tressing period. 

During the two-year period that Miss Sun 
was studied, she was first found mirroring 
herself in psychologist A, then letting psy- 
chologist B serve this function during the 
therapy period, and during the six months 
after therapy, she shifted the image away from 
both of them. Miss Sun’s first present-self 
assessment was made after the relationship 
with psychologist A had begun to form. It 
correlated .76 with the assessment which she 
attributed to him (“as I think psychologist A 
regards me’’). When the third present-self 
assessment was made nine months later, it 
correlated .89 with the previously given assess- 
ment for psychologist A. This figure is higher 
than the general reliability figure found in the 
experiment and must consequently represent 
an effort to make the two assessments exactly 
alike. 

At the beginning of the posttherapy period 
Miss Sun made assessments for psychologist A 
and for the present-self. These two variates 
correlated .70. Six months later, on offering 
the final present-self assessment, there was a 
correlation of only .54 with the assessment 
for Psychologist A. A chi-square test of com- 
parison among the four correlations of present- 
self with the attributed assessments for 
psychologist A is significant beyond the .001 
level. 

As Miss Sun began to leave the intimate 
relationship with psychologist A and became 
attached to psychologist B in the therapy 
period, she began to mirror her present-self 
assessments in the latter. As the therapy pro- 
gressed, high correlations began to appear 
between the present-self assessments and the 
attributed assessment for psychologist B 
(given at the end of the therapy period). Dur- 
ing the course of therapy they were .79, .78, 
83, and .83. These coefficients are also close 
to the reliability figure. Where she had form- 
erly seen psychologist A as regarding her al- 
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most exactly as she regarded herself, she now 
saw psychologist B as regarding her almost 
exactly as she regarded herself. By the end of 
the posttherapy period the correlation be- 
tween the present-self assessment and the 
assessment attributed to psychologist B had 
dropped to .68. 

The interpretation given for these results is 
that Miss Sun uses some important person in 
her life as a support for her self-notions. She 
must feel that this person “believes it also.” 
Thus, attributed assessments can be instrumen- 
tal in changing present-self assessments. The 
evidence seems sufficient to warrant the ac- 
ceptance of proposition 4. 

The evidence strongly argues for the accep- 
tance of proposition 5. The attributed assess- 
ment for the father has an increased common 
variance on factors I and II from the pre- 
therapy to the posttherapy analysis that is 
significant beyond the .001 level (using the 
approximate error term described in footnote 
7). There is a similar but less significant in- 
crease for “as father wants me to be.” The 
similar movement of a relatively specific 
“projected” assessment to common variance 
with factors I and II can be noted for the 
assessment “as friends.in general regard me.” 
Miss Sun idealized the father and formed un- 
realistic opinions of the way he regarded her. 
Proposition 5 predicted the fading of such 
unrealistic images in the course of a thorough 
psychotherapy. 

A number of interesting discoveries arose 
which can offer material for new experiments 
in self-conception. One such finding concerned 
the development of multiple attributed assess- 
ments after therapy where only one had been 
held before. Although this happened on a 
number of the variates, it can be shown best 
with the assessments Miss Sun attributed to 
her mother. In the pretherapy period she 
offered only one view for the mother. She 
spoke of no other views that the mother held 
and questioning brought forth only the one 
attributed assessment. In the posttherapy 
period she volunteered three different views 
which the mother was thought to have held. 
The first was “‘as she usually thought of me,” 
the second was “as mama regarded me when 
she was pleased or optimistic,” and the third 
was “a view she held when she was angry or I 
had done something wrong.” This effect of 
multiple attributed assessments might be 


discounted in terms of practice in recognizing 
the assessment situations, but this does not 
seem to be a likely explanation when it is 
considered that the effect did not arise until 
after one and one-half years of Q sorting had 
been performed. Thus, the variability of 
attributed assessments may prove to be of 
interest in future work. 

The course of therapy brought one develop- 
ment which might have been expected: It 
allowed Miss Sun to face her more disturbed 
aspects. This development appears most 
prominently in an assessment offered two 
months after the therapy had begun, “as I 
am in my daydreams.” The following five 
traits were placed highest in this assessment: 

1. I sometimes feel that I should run out of 
the room I am in, scream, or burst into tears. 

2. My childhood fears often come back to 
me. 
3. I have often thought of myself as being 
neglected and unloved. 

4. There is a large physical component to all 
of my emotional states. When I am angry or 
even very happy I feel it all over. 

5. Enjoying the present is more important 
to me than working for things in the future. 

A surprising finding arose in connection with 
the correlations between the factors found in 
the pretherapy and the posttherapy periods 
(see Tables 1 and 2). It was expected that each 
factor would correlate highly with its respec- 
tive counterpart, e.g., that factor IJ in the pre- 
therapy period would correlate highly with 
factor II in the posttherapy period. The effort 
in the rotational process was to fix the reference 
vectors on the same variates in both analyses. 
It can be seen that generaliy similar patterns 
of variates define the factors for both matrices. 
But only factor I shows a strong correlation 
between pre- and posttherapy, the correlations 
for factors II and III being .46 and .44 respec- 
tively. The only explanation that can be of- 
fered for this discovery is that Miss Sun’s 
factors transcend their content. 

If the concept of “content transcendence” 
can be found at work in other individuals, 
there would be wide implications for theories 
of self-conception. Originally, it might be as- 
sumed, the individual conceives of himself 
as acting similarly in certain situations be- 
cause there are some real similarities in his 
behavior. A particular person may act simi- 
larly in the presence of his mother, his teacher, 
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and women generally. This conceived simi- 
larity may remain with him long after he stops 
reacting to his girl friends as he does to his 
mother. Perhaps it is necessary for the in- 
dividual to break down the set of historically 
derived conceived similarities before he is 
free to give realistic appraisals of his actions in 
particular situations. 


SUMMARY 


A two-year investigation of one individual’s 
self-describing behavior is reported. The pur- 
poses of the experiment were to objectify some 
of the general statements in self-conception 
theory as operational propositions, to test five 
of these propositions for one case, and to 
demonstrate a method of work in the area of 
self-conception. Five propositions were ex- 
tracted from self-conception theory to account 
for the changes which occurred. Q method was 
the experimental procedure in use, allowing 
the codification and general statistical com- 
parison of the separate self-descriptions. Three 


of the propositions remained tenable and two 
were left suspect by the results. 
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RELIEVING ANXIETY IN CLASSROOM EXAMINATIONS 


W. J. McKEACHIE, DONALD POLLIE, ann JOSEPH SPEISMAN' 
University of Michigan 


HE concept of anxiety has been one of 
the most widely used concepts in 
recent psychological theory. In this 
paper we will use anxiety to mean the state of 
an individual in a threatening situation from 
which he cannot immediately escape. In an 
earlier paper (6) the senior author suggested 
some of the ways in which student anxiety 
may be mobilized by the classroom situation 
and its possible effects upon his performance. 
This paper reports a series of investigations 
concerned with student performance on objec- 
tive-type classroom achievement examinations. 
Our basic assumption in these investigations 
was that such a high degree of anxiety is 
mobilized by classroom tests that the students’ 
performance is adversely affected. 

Theory. Basically our theory was this: Most 
students begin a test with some anxiety as a 
result of their uncertainty about the outcome 
of the test and their high degree of motivation 
for achieving a “good” grade in the course. 
As they progress through the test they inevi- 
tably encounter some questions that are too 
difficult or ambiguous for them to answer. 
Each such item adds to the student’s anxiety. 
As he attacks the succeeding items either the 
anxiety, or the Zeigarnik effect aroused by the 
items which he has failed to pass, interferes 
with his performance, or in Maier’s (7) terms, 
his behavior becomes frustration-instigated, 
rather than motivated problem-solving be- 
havior. 

If the effects of failing items could be di- 
minished in some way, test performance should 
be improved. 


EXPERIMENT I 


Purpose. Our first experiment was based cn 
the theory that if students could “blow off 
steam”’ about items that cause them difficulty, 
performance on succeeding items would be 
improved. Permitting students to write com- 
ments about difficult or ambiguous items might 
act to discharge feelings or to give the student 
more closure on the item. 


‘Louis Berman, Ann Neel, and Richard Teevan 
also carried out experiments in this group. 


Thus, our hypothesis was: Students who are 
encouraged to write comments about test 
items on their answer sheets will make higher 
test scores than students who have no oppor- 
tunity to make comments. 


Procedure. The tests upon which the experiments 
were performed were the regular classroom examina- 
tions in our general psychology course. They consisted 
of multiple-choice questions to which students re- 
sponded by checking the appropriate letter on a 
separate answer sheet. They were given during the 
regular class period, and with few exceptions students 
completed the test in less than the class hour. Those 
who wished it were given additional time. In this 
experiment, half of the answer shects were of the usual 
form, while the other half contained a blank line beside 
each place for responding. The instructions for the 
latter, or experimental group, contained these words: 
“Feel free to make any comments about the items in 
the space provided.” 


Results. The results of the experiment con- 
firmed our hypothesis. Students who used 
the answer sheets with spaces to comment 
(even though many made no comments) made 
significantly higher scores on the test than 
those who used conventional answer sheets 
(see Table 1). Note that this experiment did 
not directly test our theory about discharge of 
anxiety, but merely indicated that an oppor- 
tunity to comment was beneficial. 

Discussion. The results of Experiment I were 
gratifying; yet in view of the many experiments 
in which different teaching methods failed to 
produce differences in objective test scores, 
our results seemed too good to be true. Con- 
sequently we asked ourselves a number of 
questions: 

1. Would we get the same results if we re- 
peated the experiment? The obvious way to 
find out was to repeat the experiment. We did 
this three times, obtaining results comparable 
to those of Experiment I. 

2. Did the mere appearance of the answer 
sheet somehow influence scores on the test? To 
answer this question, Experiment I was re- 
peated with the control group using answer 
sheets which were identical to those used by 
the experimental group except that instead of 
the instructions, “Feel free to comment...” 
their answer sheet contained the instructions, 
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TABLE 1 


Evrects oy Dirrermvc Tyres oy Answer SHEETS 
Upon Text Scores 








Answer Sheet 





Usual type 
With space for comments 





Note.—Diflerence significant at .01 level. 


TABLE 2 
Errecr or Dirrerinc Sets Towarp Test 








Mean| SD 


Set Answer Sheet | V 


Space for com- | 94 | 20.1 | 3.7 
| 131 | 





Counts for grade 


Usual type 18.4 | 4. 
Space for com- 
ments 


Usual type | 34} 


Just for practice 


i 
@ | 19.3 | 3.4 
| 8 


i7.5 | 2. 








“Do not mark in this space.” Again the group 
with instructions, “Feel free...” made sig- 
nificantly higher scores. 


EXPERIMENT II 


Purpose. If anxiety interferes with test 
periormance, increasing student anxiety should 
decrease test scores. This was the hypothesis 
which governed Experiment IT. 


Procedure. The procedure used in Experiment II 
was the same as that in Experiment I except that some 
of the students were told that the test to be given 
would count as part of the course grade and some were 
told that this would be a practice test which would 
not count on their grades. Both groups had been warned 
several days in advance of the test that a test would 
be given, but the information that this was to be only 
a practice test was given to one group in the examina- 
tion period. Both types of answer sheets used in Experi- 
ment I were used in both groups. 


Results. While the effect of the differences 
between the two types of answer sheets was 
again significant, our hypothesis (for which 
we had planned to use a one-tailed test of 
significance) was not confirmed. The group 
which thought the test counted toward the 
course grade did not make lower scores (see 
Table 2). 

Discussion. To attempt to explain negative 
results is a fascinating but dangerous pastime. 
One explanation was that the students’ experi- 
ences with tests had generally been so anxiety 
ridden that our different sets were not enough 


to neutralize the effects of the many cues for 
anxiety present when the student actually 
took the test. Another was that the announce- 
ment that the test was “just for practice” may 
have so reduced motivation that performance 
was less. This explanation is congruent with 
findings that people with high need for achieve- 
ment do not perform up to capacity in non- 
achievement situations (5). 


EXPERIMENT III 


Purpose. In our early experiments we had 
been so amazed that the experiment worked 
that we had not attempted further concep- 
tualization of the way it worked. We thought 
that allowing students to comment reduced 
their anxiety, but we had never measured 
anxiety, and our one attempt to manipulate 
anxiety had failed to produce differences in 
behavior. Thus we were eager to learn more 
of the way in which permitting students to 
write comments about questions improved 
their test scores. We had four ideas: 

1. When students write a comment about a 
test item, they must think further about that 
item. In thus reorganizing their thoughts 
about the item, they are more likely to be able 
to select the correct alternative. 

2. In commenting about the item the student 
can explain the reasons for choosing the al- 
ternative, and even though this may not make 
the instructor mark the item right, he will see 
that the student has some knowledge. Thus 
the student does not have as great a feeling of 
failure and may develop a greater sense of 
closure about the item. This will reduce inter- 
ference with later items. 

3. In commenting on an item, the student can 
vent his emotions. Since emotions may inter- 
fere with problem solving, this release of emo- 
tional tension will permit a more rational 
approach to subsequent items. 

4. The fact that the student is allowed to 
comment changes his perception of the test. 
He is less likely to feel that the test is intended 
to be punitive. He is more apt to perceive the 
instructor as trying to facilitate his success. 
Thus his anxiety about the test is reduced, 
and whether or not he writes comments, he 
will be able to perform more rationally. 

Our next experiment was designed to test 
these ideas. Specifically our hypotheses were: 

1. Students’ performances on a test will be 
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improved if they are permitted to write their 
feelings about test items, but are not permitted 
to write explanations, as compared with stu- 
dents who have no opportunity to write 
comments. 

2. Students’ performances on a test will be 
improved if they are permitted to write ex- 
planations of their answers, but are not per- 
mitted to write their feelings, as compared with 
students who have no opportunity to write 
comments. 

3. Giving students the opportunity to write 
comments affects their scores on items suc- 
ceeding the item which is commented on rather 
than on the item upon which comments were 
made. 


Procedures. Our procedures were much the same as 
in previous experiments except that we now had two 
experimental groups. The instructions on their answer 
sheets read as follows: 

Group 1: “In the space provided please state your 
feelings, only, concerning the question. Do not explain 
your answer. Your comments may consist of anything 
whatever you feel about the question—its fairness, 
clarity, importance, triviality, etc. Your comments 
will be of aid to us in evaluating your test. Remember 
you may say whatever you feel.” 

Group 2: “In the space provided please state your 
explanations, only, of how you arrived at your particu- 
lar answer. Do this only in those cases where a solution 
of the answer entails the application of a principle, 
fact, or method you have learned about. In other words, 
explain your answer wherever explanations seem 
necessary. These will be of aid to us in evaluating the 
complexity of the questions we have asked you. Use 
the space for explanations only.” 

To test Hypothesis 3, the obvious procedure would 
be to compare scoves of the experimental groups with 
the control group on the items about which most 
comments were written as well as on the items im- 
mediately following. To insure that some items would 
attract comments and that they would not be too 
closely bunched together, we inserted six items which 
had proved very difficult to previous classes in general 
psychology and spaced these well apart. Unfortunately, 
even with these insertions no more than 20 per cent 
of the students wrote comments abort any one item, 
and differences in scores on that or the succeeding item 
were insignificant. This ‘ed us to a different procedure 
for testing Hypothesis 3. If failing an item creates 
tension, this tension should increase throughout the 
test. If having an opportunity to write comments aids 
in reducing or releasing this tension, the improvement 
in performance should be more marked on the last 
half of the test than on the first half. Hence separate 
scores for each half of the test were computed. 


Resulis. Our attempt to restrict students’ 
comments to feelings (Hypothesis 1) or to 
explanations (Hypothesis 2) appeared from 


our results to have dissipated much of the 
effect of permitting comments. As indicated in 
Table 3, differences between the groups were 
not significant. However, Hypothesis 3 was 
verified. The groups that had been given op- 
portunities to write comments were signifi- 
cantly superior to the control group on the last 
half of the test even though they were not 
superior on the first half (see Table 4). 

In a retest of this hypothesis with other 
groups, comparable results were obtained with 
the difference in scores on the last half of the 
test between “feelings” and “no comments” 
groups having a probability of .16 and that 
between “explanations” and “no comments” 
groups having a probability of .00S. 

Discussion. This experiment was partly 
encouraging and partly discouraging. Our 
prediction was verified. The effects of the 
opportunity to comment were most pro- 
nounced on the last half of the test. Since 
there were no more comments on the last half 
of the test than on the first half, this seemed to 
demonstrate that comments did not affect 
the scores on the items about which comments 
were written, but rather succeeding items. This 
fitted in with our theory that tension is built 
up throughout the test and that giving oppor- 
tunity to comment reduces the increasing 
tension. But we were surprised to find that in 
general neither the instructions to write ex- 
planations nor to write feelings about items 


TABLE 3 


Test Scores ror Groves Given 
DirreREnt INSTRUCTIONS 


Group 





Feelings 
Explanations 
No comments 70 


TABLE 4 


Scores on Fiest anp Last Hatves or Test ror 
Groups Given Durrerent Instructions 


Group 


Feelings | 
Explanations | 


Note.—Difference of differences: Feelings vs. no comments, 
a= jl; lanati vs. nO ¢ ts, 9 < M1. 
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seemed to have been as effective as our usual 
instructions to “Feel free to comment... .” 
We repeated this part of the experiment (10) 
with the added variation of giving one group 
answer sheets with the instructions: “In the 
space provided please state your feelings about 
a question and an explanation of how you 
arrived at the answer you used. Whenever you 
come to a question that bothers you, give any 
feelings you have about its clarity, fairness, 
triviality, etc., and also an explanation of 
how you arrived at the answer you used. This 
will help us to eveluate your test and also 
help in making out future tests.” Surprisingly 
enough, none of the experimental groups was 
significantly superior to the group with conven- 
tional answer sheets. 

The results of this follow-up were discon- 
certing. It now appeared that the important 
variable was not whether or not students re- 
leased emotional feelings or gained closure by 
explaining their answers. Rather, it now ap- 
peared that the over-all set given by the 
instructions to comment was more important. 
Obviously, another experiment needed to be 
done. 


Experiment IV 


Purpose. Based on our previous results we 
now developed the hypothesis that specific 
instructions to comment actually increase a 
student’s anxiety since they ask him to perform 
an additional task upon which he may be 
evaluated. Additional restraint is felt, especi- 
ally when these instructions specify the kind 
of comment to be made. Our original instruc- 
tions to “Feel free to comment” must have 
worked because they made the situation a 
permissive one. Our hypothesis for Experi- 
ment IV, then, was: Students given answer 
sheets with the instructions, “If you wish to 
make any comments about the questions on 
this exam, do so in the space provided,” will 
make higher test scores than students with 
instructions to give their feelings and explana- 
tions of their answers on difficult items or 
students who are instructed not to comment. 


Procedures. Our procedures were the same as in the 
preceding experiments. One-third of the students were 
given answer sheets with the instructions, “If you 
wish to make any comments about the questions on 
this exam, do so in the space provided”; one-third of 
the students received answer sheets with instructions, 
“In the space provided, please state your feelings 


TABLE 5 


Errect ON PerrorMANCE OF DIFFERING 
INSTRUCTIONS 








(Mean 

js 

Explanations and | 
feelings 

Do not comment 


Group 








(1 vs. 2) 
32.73) 2.5 

| (2 ve. 3) 
2.4 

(1 vs. 3) 
10.5 


| 1 and 281/| NS 


33.56 1 and 286| NS 


Free comment 


34.45 1 and 267 |< .01 


Note.—The F ratio when all three means were taken together 
was 4.89, which is just beyond the .01 level of confidence. 





about a question and an explanation of how you ar- 
rived at the answer you used. Whenever you come to a 
question that bothers you, give any feelings you have 
about its clarity, fairness, triviality, etc., and also an 
explanation of how you arrived at the answer you used. 
This will help us to evaluate your test and also help 
in making out future tests”; and the remaining third 
of the students received answer sheets with instructions, 
“Do not mark in the space to the right of your answers.” 
Except for the instructions all answer sheets were 
identical. 

Resulis. As indicated in Table 5, our hy- 
pothesis was confirmed by our results. The 
students with permissive instructions made 
significantly higher scores than students 
receiving the other two types of answer sheets. 
Since all students in this and the other experi- 
ments finished the examination in the allotted 
time, the results were not due to differences in 
the time required to write comments. 


EXPERIMENT V 


Purpose. The results of the four experiments 
conducted up to this point convinced us that 
test performance is influenced by the stress of 
the testing situation, and that this stress could 
be reduced by giving students the opportunity 
to make comments about the test. At the same 
time we were interested in personality varia- 
ables that might make for individual dif- 
ferences in the amount of stress which a 
student feels in taking a test. To us one of the 
most interesting possible personality variables 
was the student’s need for achievement. The 
findings of McClelland et al. (5) indicated that 
their measure of the achievement motive could 
differentiate students who felt motivated to 
excel from students who feared failure in 
achievement situations. We hypothesized that 
this latter group (low need achievement) would 
find the test situation more stressful, and that 
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TABLE 6 


Errors ON First AND LAST 
Hatves or Exai 
| | First Half |Second Half 
Group | w 


Fear-failure 
High need 
achievement 





Note.—Difference of differences, 9 = .11. 


the opportunity to write comments would be 
of more aid in improving their scores than it 
would be for students with less anxiety about 
achievement. 

Procedure. Students who took part in the repiica- 
tion of Experiment III were given the measure of 
achievement motivation. Students were divided at the 
median on this measure into two groups: (a) a high 
n Achievement group, and (+) a low n Achievement 
(fear of failure) group (5). All of these students had 
been given answer sheets which requested that they 
write comments about difficult or ambiguous items. 
The scores of the two groups were compared for the 
items on the first half of the test and for the items on 
the last half of the test. 


Results. The results were not conclusive but 
tended to support our hypothesis. On the first 
half of the test, the high-achievement students 
scored significantly higher than the fear-of- 
failure group. On the last half of the examina- 
tion, there was no significant difference be- 
tween the scores of the two groups. The 
probability of the difference in gains was .11 
(see Table 6). Moreover, the correlation be- 
tween scores on the last half of the examination 
and number of comments was .73 for the fear- 
of-failure group and only .05 for the high-need- 
achievernent group. 


DISCUSSION AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


What do our experiments add up to? In the 
sequence of experiments our theory had been 
building up step by step. We now had ideas 
about (a) the sources of anxiety in the testing 
situation, (6) the effect of anxiety upon per- 
formance, and (c) methods of reducing the 
deleterious effects of anxiety upon problem 
solving. 

Sources of anxiety. As we see it, the student’s 
anxiety in the testing situation derives from 
his helplessness in relation to the instructor’s 
power. The power of the instructor to assign a 
grade means that the instructor can, by as- 


signing a low grade, bar the student from 
attaining some of his most important goals, 
such as admission to graduate professional 
training, the prestige of college graduation or of 
Phi Beta Kappa, and the material advantages 
of good grades in securing a job. While all 
student-instructor relationships possess some 
possible threat, the focus of the student’s 
anxiety is course examinations, which are 
usually the primary basis for grade assignment. 
The degree of the student’s anxiety will be a 
function of his perception of the instructor’s 
arbitrariness and punitiveness in the use of his 
power. Our finding that freedom to make com- 
ments results in higher test scores could be at 
least partially explained, we believe, if our 
instructions to “Feel free to comment...” 
influenced students to perceive the instructor 
as being a person who was not punitive, not 
attempting to maintain his superior status, 
but one who wanted to give students every 
opportunity to communicate to him. 

In addition, the student’s anxiety is a func- 
tion of uncertainty (as Sinha [9] and Cohen 
[1] have demonstrated). When we asked for a 
specific type of comment, e.g., “only feelings” 
or “only explanations,” we did not get the 
improved performance which we consistently 
obtained when our instructions were “Feel 
free to comment. . . .” In retrospect, we suspect 
that these specific instructions were actually 
more ambiguous than the free-comment 
instructions. The student was uncertain as 
to how much he was expected to comment and 
how much his comments would influence his 
instructor’s evaluation of him. 

Finally, anxiety is a function of individual 
differences in motivation and security in the 
situation. Our results indicate that our experi- 
mental variation of instructions had little 
effect upon the person with high need achieve- 
ment, who in need-achievement theory, is 
presumed to be stimulated but secure in 
achievement testing situations. However, 
students fearing failure were aided by the 
opportunity to make comments. These results 
are in harmony with those of Hutt (3), who 
found that maladjusted children achieved 
higher IQ’s when he followed each failed test 
item with an easy item. However, such a 
procedure did not significantly influence 
scores of norma! children. 

The effect of anxiely upon performance. While 
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we had no direct measure of anxiety, our find- 
ings do appear to support those of Deese and 
Lazarus (2, 4), Sarason (8), and Maier (7), who 
have reported decrements in various tasks as a 
result of anxiety. 

How can the decrement in performance due to 
anxiety be reduced? Obviously, reducing anxiety 
should reduce the detrimental effects of anx- 
iety, and as we pointed out earlier, this is, we 
believe, one of the functions of giving students 
opportunity to comment on test questions. But 
the fact that scores of students who were 
allowed to comment improve relatively in the 
second half of the test suggests that comment- 
ing in itself may also be of some value in im- 
proving performance. We suspect that when a 
person is frustrated or anxious, the discharge 
of the tension through almost any available 
response will help decrease the effect of the 
anxiety on later problems. However, we can- 
not help speculating about the fact that each 
time we compared instructions to write feelings 
against instructions to write explanations, the 
explanations group made slightly, but not 
significantly, better scores. Can it be that 
merely “blowing off steam’’ is not effective, 
and that catharsis, whether of these superficial 
feelings or of deeply repressed emotions, should 
involve verbalizing cognitive as well as affec- 
tive elements? Or, does the expression of 
negative feelings arouse fear of incurring the 
instructor’s displeasure? Or is the important 
thing that the student feels that he is com- 
municating to the person having power over 
him? Perhaps expression of feelings seems to 
communicate less than an explanation? Such 
speculations need to be tested by further 
research. 


SUMMARY 


The present experiments attempted to in- 
fluence student scores on classroom tests by 
setting up conditions which would permit 
reduction or dissipation of anxiety. 

The results showed that students who were 
encouraged to write comments about their 
questions made higher scores than students 
who had conventional answer sheets. Since 
students who could write comments did not 
differ significantly from the control group in 
their scores on the first half of the test but 
performed significantly better on the second 
half of the test, it was concluded that the effect 
of the comments was not to improve scores on 


the items about which the comments were 
written. When students were given specific 
instructions as to the type of comments to 
write, their test scores were lower than those of 
students who were told “Feel free to write 
comments.” 

On the basis of the McClelland, Atkinson, 
et al. test for achievement motivation, students 
who feared failure were distinguished from 
those with positive achievement motivation. 
When given opportunity to comment, students 
with fear of failure made lower scores on the 
first half of the test than students with high 
need achievement, but did not differ signifi- 
cantly on the last half of the test. 

It is suggested that classroom examinations 
help determine the students’ perception of the 
manner in which the instructor’s power t» 
assign grades will be used. Individua! anxiety in 
the situation is partially a function of achiev: 
ment motivation. Anxiety inhibits perfor- 
mance. Giving students an opportunity ‘o 
write comments aids not only in reducing th= 
threat but also in channeling the release of 
anxiety. 
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ARE HOPI CHILDREN NONCOMPETITIVE? 


WAYNE DENNIS 
Brooklyn College 


Tupies of the Pueblo Indian peoples of 
Arizona and New Mexico uniformly re- 
port a minimum of overt displays of ri- 

valry and a comparative lack of aggressiveness 
and of competition for prestige. The writer has 
been among those who have noted the rela- 
tively small amount of overt competition 
among one Pueblo group, namely, the Hopi 
(1). But a low incidence of public manifesta- 
tions of competitive behavior need not imply 
the absence of competitive attitudes or of 
covert expressions of competition. To deter- 
mine whether competitive behavior among 
Hopi children might not be elicited in situa- 
tions in which their responses were not visible 
to their fellows, certain studies were conducted 
in the Hopi schools during the month of 
December, 1941. The two sets of data which 
were obtained will be called Study I and 
Study II. 
Stupy I 


In this study, a task was imposed in which it was 
possible to improve one’s score by cheating. The test 
consisted of the “coordination tests” used by Hart- 
shorne and May in their Studies in Deceit (2). The 
subject (5) is required to traverse printed mazes and 
to place marks within certain circles. He is asked to do 
these tasks with his eyes closed, but is not closely 
monitored so that he may readily open his eyes without 
apparent danger of detection. The upper limit of honest 
scores was determined by Hartshorne and May by using 
blindfolded Ss. Pupils scoring above this cutting score 
are recorded as having cheated. 

This test was administered at the Hopi high school 
to all boys and girls of the eighth grade and all boys of 
the seventh grade. A total of 40 Ss were tested, using the 
standard instructions provided by the manual. Each S 
was required to place his name on his test booklet. 

From the point of view of our present interest, the 
most important finding is that 40 per cent of the Ss 
earned scores indicative of cheating. The average 
cheating score for the Hopi was somewhat below the 
averages presented by Hartshorne and May for three 
American groups made up of grades 5 to 8. However, 
the three American norms were exceeded respectively 
by 10 per cent, 25 per cent, and 33 per cent of the Hopi 
Ss. 


Srupy II 


In this study, the Ss were asked to indicate a prefer- 
ence for one of two alternatives in each of seven pairs of 
alternatives. These were: 

1. to be a boy 

or be a girl 


2. to be a man 

or be a woman 
3. to be as young as you are now 

or be grown up 
4. to be the tallest person in your class 

or be like most of the others 
5. to make the best grades in your class 

or make the same grades as most of the others 
6. to earn some money 

or have someone give you some money 
7. to run a race for a prize 

or run a race just for fun 

Each student was required to place his name on his 
paper. While for the sake of completeness all seven 
questions have been presented above, in the present 
connection we will be interested primarily in questions 
4, 5, and 7, in wisich one answer seems to imply a desire 
for prestige or for success in competition and the other 
does not. These questions were placed before groups of 
children in mimeographed form, the two alternatives of 
each question being on separate lines, as they are 
printed above. In addition, the questions were read 
aloud by the investigator. The Ss were asked to indicate 
their preferences by underlining. 

The .Ss consisted of all students attending the Hopi 
high school and all grade school pupils of First Mesa 
and Third Mesa in grades 4 through 7. After a few Ss 
below ten years of age and a few above age 17 were 
excluded from the group, data from 180 Ss (84 boys and 
96 girls) remained. 

The percentages of Ss choosing certain answers are 
indicated below: 

Response Per Cent 
to be tallest 

boys 20 

girls 10 
to make best grade 

boys “~ 

girls 79 
to run for a prize 

boys 72 

girls 63 


It will be noted that a majority of both boys and 
girls indicated that they would prefer to make the best 
grades in their classes rather than make the same grades 
as the remainder of their class and would prefer to run a 
race for a prize rather than to run one for fun. Only a 
minority wished to be tallest. 

For comparative purposes the same questions, 
with the same procedure, were presented to 250 children 
in comparable grades in a consolidated school in the 
suburbs of Charlottesville, Va. This group may, of 
course, not be a representative white American group. 
However, it is interesting to ncte that in regard to the 
questions cited above, fewer white than Hopi children 
gave the competitive answers cited above. The dif- 
ferences involved are significant at the .01 level 
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DISCUSSION 


In order to interpret findings such as ours, 
assumptions must be made concerning the 
motivation of the Ss. One may assume that the 
child who wishes to be tallest, wishes to make 
the best grades in his class, and wishes to run 
for a prize is competitive. Also one may assume 
that he who cheats on tests does so in order to 
make good scores in relation to his fellows. 
Such assumptions must be made both for the 
Hopi and the white Ss. The necessity for such 
assumptions seems inherent in all research on 
competition, if competition is defined in terms 
of inner attitudes. Such presuppositions are 
difficult if not impossible to test. However, 
there was nothing in the behavior of the 
Indian children to suggest that it should be 
interpreted differently from the comparable 
behavior of the white cuildren. 

In brief, there seems to be no reason to reject 
the conclusion that in the tasks which we set 
for them, the Hopi children behaved com- 
petitively, more competitively than some 


white children. Hopi culture is ordinarily de- 
scribed as cooperative, white American culture 


as competitive. Our findings may serve to il- 
lustrate the principle that one should be wary 
of interpreting cultural forms as indicators of 
individua! motivation. 


SUMMARY 


In a study of Hopi children, a considerable 
proportion of the Ss apparently exhibited com- 
petitive behavior. In terms of scores for com- 
petition many Hopi Ss exceeded the mean 
scores of white groups. Although the Hopi 
traditionally play down overt expressions of 
competition, it appears that competitive be- 
havior may nevertheless be elicited. The find- 
ings illustrate the hazard involved in assuming 
that traditional patterns of behavior provide 
a simple clue to the motivation of persons who 
display these patterns. 
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MANIFEST ANXIETY AND FOOD AVERSIONS 


WENDELL SMITH, ELIZABETH K. POWELL, anp SHERMAN ROSS 
Bucknell Universily and the University of Maryland 


NUMBER of studies have reported that 
A frequency with which food aver- 
sions occur is higher in a neurotic 
group of individuals than in a norma! popula- 
tion (1, 2, 7, 8). Wallen (8) has suggested that 
a large number of food aversions may be re- 
lated to inadequate emotional control. Since a 
core of anxiety feelings may be considered to 
characterize the neurotic, it seemed probable 
that a high frequency of food aversions should 
be related to a high level of anxiety. The pur- 
pose of the present study was to test this basic 
hypothesis, as well as to determine other 
empirical relationships between manifest anx- 
iety, food aversions, and certain historical and 
behavioral characteristics of the subjects. 


METHOD 


A check list of 29 foods (see Table 1) selected from 
among the foods included in previous studies of food 
aversions was given to 318 college students at Bucknell 
University and to the entire junior and senior classes 
(N = 107) of a central Pennsylvania high school. The 
following instructions accompanied the check list : 

Read over the following list of foods. After the 
names of any that yea DISLIKE so much that 
you refuse to eat them, make an X. Remember to 
mark only those you don’t like at all.” 

Taylor’s manifest anxiety scale (4, 5) consisting of 
the 49 MMPI items listed by Holtzman ef al. (3) was 
also administered to these same groups as a biographical 
inventory. Additional information concerning sex, age, 
father’s occupation, religious preference, and frequency 
of attending church was also requested. Names or other 
identification was not required. 


RESULTS 


Taylor anxiety scale. The mean anxiety score 
in the college group was 14.99 items (SD = 
6.81). This fits closely with Taylor’s reported 
mean of 14.56 items on a mid-western college 
population (5). For the high school population 
the mean score was 17.97 items (SD = 6.36). 
The difference between the means of the two 
groups is significant at the .001 level of con- 
fidence. Taylor (5) reported that distributions 
of all her populations were similar in form to 
that of her college population. 

The range of scores for the college population 
was from 0 to 35 items out of a possible total 
of 49. In the high school group, the range was 
from 4 to 35 positive responses. 
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Food aversions. The mean number of food 
aversions in the college population was 3.41 
(SD = 2.69). For the high school group, the 
mean was 3.94 (SD = 3.28). The number of 
foods checked as disliked by the college group 
ranged from 0 to 15. For the high school group, 
the range was from 0 to 13. The difference be- 
tween the two groups is not statistically 
significant. 

Using a list of 20 foods (compared with 29 
in the present list), Wallen (8) obtained a 
mean of 1.28 with a group of normal adults. 
Increasing the number of foods by one-third 
resulted in approximately a 300 per cent in- 
crease in the mean food-aversion score. Both 
Wallen (7) and Gough (2) have reported re- 
sults from other normal populations which do 
not seem to be comparable to those obtained 
in the present study. Gough found far less 
variation in his normal military population 
than in the present instance. 

Sex differences. The chi-square test of 
contingency was used to compare the sexes on 
anxiety scores and the number of food aver- 
sions. For the college group, a value of 7.22 
was obtained (p < .005)' when level of anxiety 
was the variable. In the high school group chi 
square was 2.706 (p <.05). In the college popu- 
lation, the cutoff score for the low-anxiety 
group was taken as 7, while for the high school 
group a cutoff score of 11 was used in order to 
provide cell frequencies of 10 or more. For the 
high-anxiety group, cutoff scores of 21 for the 
college and 20 for the high school group were 
used. A comparison of the two populations by 
the chi-square technique was not feasible. 

A vwomparison of the number of food aver- 
sions for male and female college students re- 
sulted in a chi square of 10.16 (¢ < .001). A 
value of 14.33 (p < .001) was found for the 
high school group. Cutoff scores of 1 and 6 were 
used for selecting low and high food-aversion 
groups from both the college population and 
the high school population. As stated above, 


Where 2 X 2 tables were used, the p values are 
those corresponding to one-half the chance expectancy 
ina x* table. This correction makes the test equivalent 
to a one-tailed x? test. 
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TABLE 1 


Perecentace oF Eacn Sex Distixinc Eacu Foop 


(College Students, N = 318) 


Food Males Females 


Mushrooms 
Cottage cheese 
Swiss cheese 
Tea 

Bean soup 
Salmon 

Lima beans 
Radishes 
Cabbage 
Cantaloupe 
Potato soup 
Grapefruit juice 
Veal chops 
Fried eggs 
Tomatoes , 
Cherries ’ 00 
Pears , 57 
Salt pork 8.52 
Liver 24.43 
Kidneys 57 .95°** 
Brains 67.61*** 
Gravy 2.27 
Chili 6.25* 
Chocolate ; .57 
Beer 14. 24.43°* 
Buttermilk 42.2! 56.82°* 
Onions 6.34 7.95 
Mush 16.90 29.55°* 
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the cutoff scores were selected so that a mini- 
mal cell frequency of 10 was used. 

In Table 1 the percentages of males and 
females disliking each of the 29 foods is given. 
Where applicable, the level of confidence in- 
dicating the significance of the difference be- 
tween the sexes for each food is given. For 
eight of the foods there was a significant dif- 
ference between the sexes. The three foods 
most often disliked by both sexes were brains, 
buttermilk, and kidneys. 

When the percentage of the male college 
group disliking each food is compared with the 
percentages from normal groups used in pre- 
vious studies (2, 8) disliking each of the foods, 
the degree of agreement is surprising, particu- 
larly in light of the fact that significant socio- 
economic differences among the groups prob- 
ably existed. 

In Table 2 the percentages of males and 
females who disliked a given number of foods 


TABLE 2 


Percentace or Eacu Sex Distrxinc A PARTICULAR 
Nomper or Foops 
(College students, N = 318) 


No. of Foods 


Disliked Females 


Males 


3.35 
11.73 
11.73 
20.67 
18.99 

7.26 

9.50 
12.29 





15.11 
17.27 
18.71 
16.55 
10.07 
5.04 
7.19 
5.04 
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with the number ranging from 0 through 7 are 
shown. Approximately 5 per cent of the college 
group had more than seven aversions. 

Wallen (8) reported that 16 per cent of a 
group of normal male Marine recruits exceeded 
two food aversions, while in a second study (7) 
he found that 19 per cent of the normal group 
exceeded two aversions. From Table 2 it is ap- 
parent that 44 per cent of the college group dis- 
liked two or more foods. Since the lists of foods 
are not comparable in content or length, direct 
comparison of the unscreened populations used 
in the several studies is not possible. 

It will be noted from Table 2 that females 
have more food aversions than males, Ninety- 
seven per cent of the females disliked one or 
more foods while 85 per cent of the males dis- 
liked one or more of the foods listed (¢ = 3.64, 
~ < .001). About one-half of the males checked 
three or more foods as disliked, but nearly 
three-quarters of the females disliked this 
number (¢ = 4.45, p < .001). 

In both college and high school groups the 
females had higher anxiety scores and a higher 
frequency of food aversions. There were sig- 
nificant differences between the sexes for the 
number disliking particular foods as can be 
seen by again referring to Table 1. Signifi- 
cantly more males than females disliked cot- 
tage cheese and chili, while more females than 
males disliked potato soup, kidneys, brains, 
beer, buttermilk, and mush. 

Food aversions and anxiety. The primary 
purpose of the present scudy was to explore the 
relationship, if any, between anxiety scores and 
the number of food aversions. A low-anxiety 
group was selected with a cutoff of 7 aversions 
in the college group (N = 38) and a cutoff of 11 
in the high school group (V = 15). A high- 
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anxiety group was selected with a cutoff of 21 
in the college group (N = 44) and a cutoff of 
19 in the high school group (NV = 29). These 
groups were compared on the number of 
aversions reported. Chi-square values of 8.13 
(p < .02) and 2.79 (p < .05) were obtained 
for the college and high school populations re- 
spectively. Thus the basic hypothesis that 
high anxiety scores tend to be accompanied by 
frequent food aversions is supported. A 
product-moment corre'ation was also com- 
puted andanr = +.174(p < .01 with 316 df) 
was obtained lending further support to the 
hypothesis. 

Religious factors. Each subject was asked to 
state his religious preference and whether or not 
he attended church regularly. Only the data 
from the college population were complete 
enough for satisfactory statistical analysis. 
Several chi-square tests of contingency were 
applied to these data with the general purpose 
of ascertaining the relationships between 
church membership and regularity of attend- 
ance and anxiety scores and food aversions. 

When all denominations were compared on 
the attendance vs. nonattendance for low 
(N = 59) and high (V = 65) food-aversion 
groups, a chi square of 9.80 (p < .001) was 
obtained. Inspection of the data revealed that 
the “don’t go” group had more food aversions 
than the group which reported regular church 
attendance. When attendance vs. nonat- 
tendance for all denominations was compared 
for low (N = 38) and high (NV = 39) anxiety 
groups, the obtained chi square (1.59) was not 
significant. When Catholics only were com- 
pared on attendance vs. nonattendance for 
food aversions, chi square was 1.92 (p < .05). 
For anxiety chi square was 3.75 (p < .02). 
Comparing Protestants only on the same 
factors, neither chi square approached an ac- 
ceptable level of confidence. 

Sibling influence. For the college popula- 
tion only the data on the number and ages of 
siblings were sufficiently complete to warrant 
statistical analysis to determine the presence 
or absence of a relationship between (a) anx- 
iety scores and sibling({s) vs. no sibling(s), (6) 
anxiety scores and older siblings vs. younger 
siblings or both, (c) number of food aversions 
and sibling(s) vs. no sibling(s), (d) number of 
food aversions and older siblings, younger 
siblings, or both. Two of these four compari- 
sons yielded significant values. The sibling vs. 
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no-sibling comparison on the anxiety scale 
yielded a chi square of 3.54 (¢ < .03). In this 
case, individuals with siblings had a signifi- 
cantly higher number of food aversions than 
did only children. When individuals with 
siblings were compared on the number of food 
aversions, chi square was 10.74 (p < .01), with 
those subjects having only younger siblings 
manifesting fewer food aversions than those 
subjects who had older siblings only or those 
who had both older and younger siblings. 


DISCUSSION 


It is difficult to estimate how meaningful the 
data on food aversions obtained in this type of 
study might be. In particular, we have no 
knowledge of the reasons for the expression of 
dislike for a particular food. For example, over 
one-half of the college students stated that 
they dislike brains so much that they would 
not eat this food. We are quite certain that a 
very small proportion of the subjects have ever 
been served cooked brains. All that these data 
reveal is an expressed dislike which may or may 
not be based on direct or indirect experience 
with the particular food. A meaningful datum 
would be the subject’s frequency of exposure to 
the food or some estimate of his experience 
with it. It seems probable that even an expres- 
sion of the basis for dislike of the food would 
add greatly to a more meaningful analysis of 
the data. Perhaps the use of a rating-scale 
technique would be of value in determining 
the degree of dislike and result in greater 
predictive value than the current approach. 
Wallen (6) believes that aversions to internal 
organs such as brains and kidneys occur so 
frequently that symbolism and identification 
must play an important part in their forma- 
tion. A more sensitive research design is re- 
quired to investigate a hypothesis of this na- 
ture. 

Thus, within the limitations set forth above, 
it is apparent that high manifest anxiety and 
numerous food aversions tend to be positively 
related variables. However, the relationship 
(r = .174) is not of sufficient magnitude to al- 
low the prediction of one variable from the 
other with sufficient accuracy for the screening 
of groups. 

A point of some significance is the con- 
sistency with which the high school group dif- 
fered from the college group. At least two vari- 
ables appear to us to be involved: age and 
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socioeconomic status. The high school stu- 
dents were slightly more than two years 
younger on the average than the college stu- 
dents and were drawn predominantly from 
lower class homes. The latter factor is prob- 
ably more influential, since no significant dif- 
ference in anxiety scores or number of food 
aversions was found when the extremes of age 
of the college population were compared. 

If the number of food aversions can be 
taken as an index of adequacy of adjustment, 
it would seem that those college students who 
claim church membership but do not attend 
regularly are somewhat less capable of making 
adequate adjustments than those who attend 
regularly. This finding was particularly true of 
the Catholic students in the group under 
study. Little generality should be attached to 
this finding since it is highly probable that 
Catholics attending a Protestant church- 
affiliated college are atypical. 


SUMMARY 


The study is an attempt to determine some 
empirical relationships between manifest anx- 
iety and food aversions in a population of 
students. The Taylor scale of manifest anxiety, 
a check list of foods, and some biographical 
items of information were secured from 318 
college students and 107 high school students. 
The check list of 29 foods was constructed 
from among foods used in previous studies of 
food aversions. 

Analysis of the data permits the following 
conclusions to be drawn: 

i. The distribution of anxiety items checked 
by the college students was similar to pre- 
viously published distributions. The high 
school students yielded significantly higher 
scale scores. 

2. A mean of 3.41 foods were checked as dis- 
liked by the college students, while the high 
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school students had a mean of 3.94 foods. This 
difference was not statistically significant. 

3. Female subjects in both the college and 
high school groups had significantly higher 
anxiety scores and significantly more food 
aversions than the male students. The three 
most frequently disliked foods were brains, 
buttermilk, and kidneys. 

4. High-anxiety individuals had a greater 
number of food aversions than low-anxiety in- 
dividuals. An 7 of .174 (p < .01) was found 
between number of anxiety-scale items checked 
and number of foods disliked. 

5. Further analyses reflecting attendance at 
church and sibling status were found to be of 
some importance. 

6. Some interpretative limitations of this 
type of study were presented, and some per- 
tinent variables for further study were indi- 
cated. No theoretical speculation was at- 
tempted regarding the import or relationship 
of manifest anxiety or food aversions to other 
aspects of personality. 
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TASK AND INTERACTION PROCESS: SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF 
THERAPEUTIC GROUP DISCUSSION! 


GEORGE A. TALLAND 
Harvard University 


ALES’s (1) interaction process analysis 
B furnishes a valuable technique for 
analyzing and also for constructing 
models of small group functioning. Records 
based on problem-solving discussions in the 
laboratory have suggested to Bales (2) certain 
significant empirical uniformities in group 
interaction which, for heuristic purposes, he 
treats as a closed system. To the extent that 
such situational variables as membership com- 
position, motivation, expectancies, task set, 
and conditions of performance differ from 
those in the laboratory debate, predictions can 
be made about the areas and directions in 
which the process of interaction will deviate 
from Bales’s model in other types of group 
discussion. 

Psychotherapy groups, for instance, differ 
from experimental problem-solving groups in 
several clearly marked respects. They meet in 
order to discover problems rather than to solve 
one neatly formulated for their attention; they 
neither have to reach a solution nor finally to 
close a case unresolved at the end of a meeting. 
Insofar as the psychotherapeutic technique 
stresses spontaneity, the discussion is allowed 
a free course, whereas in the laboratory its 
trend is implicitly determined by the task even 
in the absence of directive chairmanship. 
Finally, discussing a hypothetical or didactic 
case with transient acquaintances does not lead 
to the deep emotional involvement that occurs 
when patients grapple with their own and each 
other’s personal problems, baring their inmost 
thoughts and experiences week after week in 
intimate fellowship. Consequently, the process 
of interaction would be expected to differ in the 
two situations, and more particularly in such 
dynamic aspects of the model as the phase 
sequence of acts indicated by and the equili- 
brium properties of the interaction system in- 
ferred from observations made in laboratory 
debates. 

! The author wishes to express his appreciation of 
the valuable help and constructive criticism he received 
from Dr. R. F. Bales of Harvard University in this 


research which was carried out at the University of 
London Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital 
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By analyzing the proportionate shares 
within the total interaction of acts registered 
as informative, evaluative, or control, Bales 
and Strodtbeck (3) traced a consistent shift of 
emphasis in the course of a typical problem- 
solving discussion. Meetings were divided into 
three phases, orientation reaching its peak in 
the first, evaluation in the second, control in 
the third. Since these groups are instructed to 
reach some solution by the end of a meeting 
and since each member enters with some piece 
of information on the case, which he may be- 
lieve to be different from and complementary 
to his fellow members’ information, the phase 
sequence is logically indicated. In therapy 
groups the pressure of time is much milder and 
the problems, so far from being clearly formu- 
lated at the outset, are expected to emerge as 
the discussion proceeds; the meeting, however, 
is unlikely to conclude with a solution or con- 
trol of these problems. The probability of the 
problem-solving phase sequence occurring here 
is therefore no higher than that of any other 
or of no phase sequence whatever. 

Bales’s (2) other dynamic principle of the 
interaction process conceives of the group dis- 
cussion as progressing by cycles, each of which 
begins with the introduction and ends with the 
resolution of a disturbance. His empirical 
findings closely correspond to the theoretical 
model which, here again, is logically dictated 
by the situation. If problem-solving groups are 
to succeed within the time available for dis- 
cussion, they must indeed proceed in this 
manner; they cannot leave unresolved a con- 
flict over a relevant issue and they cannot well 
afford to discuss irrelevancies. In problem- 
solving debates the aim is to resolve a dis- 
turbance initially introduced by the experi- 
menter; in therapy groups the very purpose of 
the discussion is to maintain disturbance at a 
level throughout, and to bring it back to that 
level if it has flagged. The patient must talk 
or listen to talk about disturbing personal 
problems; in order to benefit by group therapy 
he must be emotionally involved in it. If, as it 
periodically happens, the discussion drops be- 
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low the required degree of affective involve- 
ment and consequent disturbance, the thera- 
pist regards this event as a manifestation of 
resistance, and not as a state of equilibrium to 
be maintained. In these groups, therefore, the 
sequel to an initial act is not necessarily, nor 
preferably, an equilibrating response. Dis- 
turbances are introduced all the time to provide 
the groups with tasks and are generated spon- 
taneously through personal interaction. Ther- 
apy groups are not unique in this respect ; many 
pulitical, committee, or board meetings start 
with little more than a formal agenda, and 
would soon peter out if some disturbance were 
not introduced into them by personal inter- 
action, or do come to a premature end for the 
lack of it. 


METHOD 


Subjects and procedure As part of a research on 
psychotherapy groups, interaction process analysis 
was applied to four groups, of 6 to 8 members excluding 
the therapist, during the first eight weeks of therapy. 
Observations made during 18 meetings, each lasting 90 
minutes, were analyzed for the purposes of the present 
report. The groups met once weekly at the Maudsley 
Hospital, London, and meetings were conducted by 
psychiatrists according to the principles of group 
analytic psychotherapy (4, 6). Their members were 
outpatients suffering from psychoneuroses; they were 
between 23 and 45 years of age, of high average or 
higher intelligence, the men in most instances clerical 
workers, the women with few exceptions not occupied 
outside their homes. 

Records of interaction were kept according to 
Bales’s (1) method, but only of verbal acts. Although 
all observations were made while the meeting was in 
progress, those registering tension and tension release 
were not thought to be sufficiently reliable, and these 
categories were therefore entirely omitted. The very 
scarce antagonistic acts were bracketed with disagree- 
ments. For the analysis of phase sequences the inter- 
action records were divided into three equal time 
sections, each representing 2 thirty-minute phase of a 
meeting. In the final analysis the corresponding phases 
of the 18 meetings were summated, as were the records 
of entire meetings, according to a classification of 
acts (3) into orientation, evaluation, control, and 
positive and negative reactions. Attempted answers 
and questions were also summated. Each of these 
categories was tested for the presence of a consistent 
phase sequence by chi square, using frequency data.” 
The null hypothesis was formulated in two versions: 
* Bales and Strodtbeck (3) used rankings of phases 
in preference to frequency values, and tested goodness 
of fit to prediction by the number of transpositions 
required. This method may give undue importance to 
numerically small differences, and moreover, in the 
final analysis, allows equa! weight to all the categories, 
however snuall or large their share in the total inter- 
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TABLE 1 
PHase MOVEMENT OF CATEGORIES 


Mean Frequencies per Phase 


Category 


Positive reactions 
Control (suggestions) 
Evaluation (opinions) 
Orientation 

Negative reactions 
Attempted answers 


Questions 22.45 





(a) that in a given category the absolute frequencies 
of acts vary from phase to phase only within the limits 
of chance; and (5) that the phase-to-phase variation of 
frequencies expressed as proportions of the total acts 
per phase is within the limits of chance at the one per 
cent level of confidence. It was thought necessary to 
apply the test in both these versions, because the 
meetings were divided into phases by the clock and 
not by parcelling out the total of acts into three equal 
shares. 

The prediction that in psychotherapy groups discus- 
sion does not tend toward equilibrium was tested by 
fitting the category profile based on observed data to 
that of Bales’s theoretical model. 


RESULTS 


Average frequencies of acts per phase in 
therapy groups are given in Table 1 according 
to the combined categories used by Bales and 
Strodtbeck. 

It is quite apparent that positive reactions, 
and attempted answers and questions keep on 
a level throughout, and indeed the observed 
frequencies fit an equal threefold division more 
closely than could happen by chance once in a 
hundred instances, testing either version of the 
null hypothesis. The upward trend of nega- 
tive reactions and the steep rise of control acts 
from the first to the second phase, followed by 
a partial relapse, deviate significantly from a 
distribution of equal frequencies, once again 
testing either statement of the null hypothesis. 
The steady increase of opinions and the initial 
decline of orientation to a level maintained 
through the second and third phases are sig- 
nificantly different as deviations from the null 
hypothesis, in form a at the 2 per cent, in form 
6 at the 1 per cent level of confidence. 

Although trends indicated by distributions 


action. In the present study this method would have 
had the additional disadvantage of providing no in- 
formation beyond the finding that one particular 
phase sequence does not apply 
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of frequencies summated over 18 meetings are 
of some interest, much significance should not 
be attached to these results. They are not 
typical of single meetings in the sense of being 
modal. Indeed, the meeting-to-meeting varia- 
bility is so high that, even choosing the lax 
criterion of ranking phases, not a single oc- 
casion could be shown as exemplifying the 
phase pattern typical of the summated records 
in each of the categories. Bales and Strodt- 
beck’s method of counting the transpositions 
required to bring rankings of phases on actual 
frequencies in line with the norm necessitates 
at least three steps in every instance. Since the 
norm derived from the summated data allows 
for a maximum of two transpositions in one 
category (orientation) and three each in an- 
other three categories, each of the 18 meetings 
observed deviates in its phase pattern from the 
norm to an extent which is beyond chance, 
even at the 5 per cent level of confidence. 
Whereas the theory of phase movement was 
derived from the analysis of actual sequences, 
the equilibrium principles of group interaction 
are based on hypothetical sequential patterns. 
Bales’s (2) theoretical model assumes that, in 
a group which maintains equilibrium, half the 
total acts are reactive, and half of these in turn 
close a cycle while the remaining half start new 
cycles. Empirical data are so interpreted as to 
class all positive and negative reactions by 
definition as reactive, and the former also as 
closing a cycle. Questicas and an equal number 
of attempted answers, i.e., thuse given in 
direct reply to questions, are also regarded as 
reactive. Taking this principle of classification, 
the category profile observed in Bales’s labora- 
tory groups closely fits the model; that charac- 
teristic of therapy group discussion, however, 
does not. The two category profiles expressed 
in percentage rates are compared in Table 2. 
The most striking difference between the 
two profiles is the overwhelmingly large share 
taken up by orientational acts in therapy 
groups. This finding is, of course, entirely 
in agreement with the nature of the task 
this group performs, and has in itself no de- 
cisive bearing on the problem of equilibrium. 
Taking all the acts which according to Bales’s 
model are reactive, the total amounts to little 
more than a quarter of the entire interaction. 
The omission of nonverbal acts may account 
for some of the discrepancy between the pro- 


TABLE 2* 
CaTEecorY PROFILES 


Percentage Rates of Acts 


Theoretical Laboratory Therapy 
Equilibrium Groups Groups 








Re- Re- Re- 
active Total active 
Showing solidarity 
Showing tension-re- 

lease 
Agreement 


Giving suggestions 
Giving opinion 
Giving ovientation 


Asking for orienta- 
tion 

Asking for opinion 

Asking for sugges- 
tion 

Disagreement 

Showing tension 

Showing antagonism 


Total 








53.4 51,04 25.6 























*The theoretical values postulated for interaction tending 
towards equilibrium and the percentage rates of categories in prob- 
lem-solving groups are based on records as yet unpublished by Dr. 
Bales. The latter represent averages of 96 meetings, each lasting 
40 minutes. 


files of the two types of group, though this 
would not alter the balance in favor of new 
disturbances as against equilibrating re- 
sponses, since in psychotherapeutic discussion 
acts indicating tension outweigh those of 
tension release. Interaction analysis thus con- 
firms the theoretical argument that termina- 
tion of disturbance occurs far less frequently 
in therapy than in problem-solving groups. 
Whether we accept the value of 6.8 as the 
percentage of positive reactions, or correct it 
for the omission of records of tension release, 
it falls far below a quarter of total interaction. 
It is also worth noting that most acts of 
solidarity are expressions of identification and 
are typically followed (in 69 per cent of all 
instances) by acts of orientation (i.c., some 
elaboration of the information on which 
identification is based) and would therefore 
carry on the disturbance or start a new one. 
Also 41 per cent of all agreements are followed 
by negative responses, questions, or opinions, 
and cannot therefore be considered as acts 
resolving a disturbance. In fact, analysing 
actual sequences of acts, it appears that only 
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61 per cent of all positive reactions (344 per 
cent of the total interaction), and about half 
the opinions (those followed by positive re- 
sponses or orientation) are likely to close a 
cycle. This would allow for little more than 13 
per cent of the total as acts terminating a 
disturbance. 


DISCUSSION 


Interaction process analysis has shown that, 
though therapy groups display similar princi- 
ples of structuring to those observed in prob- 
lem-solving groups (5), they differ from the 
latter in the dynamic pattern of discussion in 
directions predictable from their peculiar task 
and conditions of activity. 

In the laboratory, where a single problem 
must be solved within a limited span of time, 
the discussion has to proceed by gradually 
narrowing circles around tle principal issue, 
ie., collect relevant information, appraise it, 
and draw conclusions from the evaluation, in 
this order. The relative emphasis first on one, 
then on another, of these acts is implicit in the 
task. Where the discussion is itself an aim as 
well as a means—in senior common room con- 
versation or, for that matter, at cocktail 
parties no less than in the psychiatric clinic— 
one piece of information leads to another, and 
no sooner has a conclusion been reached, or 
indeed before that happens, but a new matter 
is raised on which opinions are as likely to 
differ as on the previous one. There is no set 
pattern of the trend by which discussion is to 
proceed, though possibly the gradual increase 
in freedom with which opinions and disagree- 
ments are voiced with growing intimacy may 
be a general feature of group meetings. The 
tendency to pour more orientation into the 
first than into the two later phases of a meet- 
ing, on the other hand, probably brings therapy 
groups closer to other problem-solving groups 
rather than to meetings indulging in the sheer 
pleasure of conversation. It should be re- 
membered though, that, however tempting it 
may be to speculate over the significance of 
average trends, these have not been shown to 
be typical. All that can be stated with cer- 
tainty is that therapy groups do not proceed 
within single meetings along a phase sequence 
characteristic of problem-solving groups. The 
discrepancies found between the two types of 
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groups in this respect may be a function of the 
length of the meetings; nonetheless a clear 
tendency towards solution should be as ap- 
parent over a ninety-minute period as it is 
over forty. minutes. The finding that it is not 
agrees with the prediction made in the light of 
the specific task and time perspective of 
therapy groups. 

A group discussion which successfully solves 
& problem is psychologically a complete ex- 
perience, and is more pronouncedly so if the 
participants do not expect to encounter each 
other again. The aim in the laboratory is to 
reach equilibrium in some sense, not to leave 
behind any of the tension artificially introduced 
by the experiment. The object of a therapeutic 
discussion is certainly not simply that of pro- 
viding final answers to neatly formulated 
questions or to conclude in a mood of general 
agreement and task completion. Here new 
disturbances are generated all the time; the 
“system” does not tend toward equilibrium, 
but remains open and works as long as it re- 
mains in a state of disequilibrium. The dis- 
turbances stem from the participants’ person- 
ality disorders, symptoms, and past experiences, 
and cannot therefore be resolved by a single 
discussion and agreement over some inter- 
pretation; nor can satisfaction or success be 
measured by a simple balance of positive over 
negative reactions. Therapeutic policy is to 
bring disturbances to the surface, and discus- 
sions satisfy this program by maintaining a 
state of disequilibrium. 

Since the characteristic differences between 
the interaction patterns of the two types of 
discussion groups compared are logically im- 
plicit in their tasks and working conditions, 
the findings presented should be taken as sup- 
porting the validity of Bales’s model and 
technique. It is indeed to its credit that, even 
in its present tentative conceptualization, this 
model of small group functioning should have 
provided hypotheses and methods of quanti- 
fied observation by which the characteristic 
processes of two such basically different 
groups can be described and measured. 


SUMMARY 


The weekly discussions of four therapy 
groups were recorded by the method of 
interaction process analysis. It was predicted 
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that, though structuring similar to that found 
in problem-solving groups wouid take place, 
the dynamic pattern of the process would be 
characteristically different in these groups, in 
accordance with their different task and con- 
ditions of discussion. More particularly, the 
research tested the hypotheses that (a) the 
control-oriented phase sequence of interaction 
does not appiy to therapeutic group discus- 
sion, and (6) there is no tendency to establish 
equilibrium in successive cycles. 

Analysis of quantified records confirms the 
predictions that in therapy groups there is no 
consistent progress from orientation through 
evaluation to control within single meetings, 
and that there is a tendency to keep disturb- 
ance at a certain ‘vel. 

This study has been presented as an evi- 
dence of the applicability of the technique and 
theoretical model formulated by Bales in the 


laboratory for small group discussion in 
general. 
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INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSIS: SOME PROBLEMS OF 
METHODOLOGY AND VALIDATION! 


TIMOTHY LEARY 
Kaiser Foundation 


HE study of personality is difficult be- 
cause of the fact that many concepts 
which seem useful on a purely under- 
standing or intuitive level are extremely re- 
sistant to scientific operational test. On the 
other hand, those concepts which seem to be 
most immediately amenable to operational for- 
mulation and quantitative expression seem to 
have less “explanatory” power for the clini- 
cian.’ 
Those of us who have been working on the 
Kaiser Foundation project,’ like all research 


' This paper is based upon studies which are a part 
of the current research project supported by Research 
Grant MH-331 from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, Public Health Service and the Kaiser Founda- 
tion. The Public Health Grant is under the direction of 
H. S. Coffey, Ph.D. and Saxton T. Pope, M.D. The 
Kaiser research activities are under the direction of 
D. H. Powelson, M.D. 

*In an article entitled “Contemporary Trends in 
Psychodiagnosis” James G. Miller has presented a 
penetrating summary of the issues involved. He argues 
that personality psychology should “work towards a 
more systematic classification of normal and abnormal 
personality than we now have. The concepts used will 
not be static and they will not be merely descriptive, 
but will demonstrate the etiological relationships among 
the various traits. Techniques of cluster and facto: 
analysis are now becoming available which can augment 
the clinical method and demonstrate quantitatively 
how symptoms and signs, indices of traits, co-vary to 
form syndromes. Eventually, by such methods, stand- 
ardized empirical nosologies may be developed which 
are based on carefully measured and organized syste- 
matic observation of cases rather than on clinical im- 
pressionism which has been resorted to in the past. 

“Such a new rationale for diagnosis will have many 
and varied sorts of usefulness in the clinical psychologi- 
cal sciences. It will make possible operational defini- 
tions of the systematic distinctions among human beings 
which will be much more reliable than the clinical 
categories at present in use. Agreements among diag- 
nosticians will thus be improved. Their decisions will 
therefore be much more useful as criteria against which 
to evaluate the changes caused by new therapeutic 
methods. The improvement, by such basic personality 
studies, of the criteria for correct diagnosis and for 
effective therapy is the most important single research 
problem of psychodiagnostics” (5, pp. 4-5). 

*The patients we have seen have been primarily 
those in the psychotherapy groups conducted at the 
Psychiatric Clinic of the Kaiser Foundation Hospital, 
formerly called “Permanente Hospita)].”” The Hospital 
itself functions in counection with a health insurance 
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workers in the clinical field, have been plagued 
by this dilemma and its derivative problems. 
We have found that our theoretical and tech- 
nical solutions are quite similar to those sug- 
gested by Miller (5), Sullivan (9), R. E. Harris 
(2), and H. A. Murray (6). We have attempted 
to develop an operational diagnostic system 
adequate to the task of functional clinica! pre- 
diction. 

In devising such a system many methodo- 
logical problems and conceptual decisions are 
involved. The present article reviews some of 
these dilemmas and describes the solutions 
employed by the Kaiser Foundation Research. 
Where available, data are presented to illus- 
trate or validate the diagnostic system. 

The seven issues we shall be considering are: 
(a) selection of concepts for functional diagnos- 
tic research, (6) methods for classifying per- 
sonality data, (c) the organization of the levels 
of personality, (d) the level or locus of diagno- 
sis, (¢) the purpose of personality diagnosis, (/) 
the development of an interpersonal diagnostic 
system, and (g) the problems of validating 
multidimensional personality patterns. 


PROBLEMS OF METHODOLOGY 


Although not all research workers in this 
area would accept this criterion, we have held 
to the assumption that a good theory of human 
nature or personality should be immediately 
relevant to diagnostic tasks. The proof of the 
theoretical pudding, as it were, should be in 





plan and the clientele includes a broad cross section of 
the community, including not only industrial groups 
such as labor unions, but also such groups as University 
employees and consumer cooperatives. 

Many of those persons seen in the Psychiatric Clinic 
are referred to psychotherapy groups. In the pre- 
liminary work-up there is an intensive diagnostic 
evaluation. In addition to the fact that the groups 
provide a medium in which the direction is one toward 
change, there is an opportunity for each patient to 
interact with six or seven other patients, and to per- 
ceive what his relationships with others are. This is 
important to our research setting because one of the 
measures which we are interested in studying is the pa- 
tient’s perception of others, as well as his actual inter- 
action with others. 
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part tested by its diagnostic consumption. 
Manifestly this is not the only criterion of a 
good theory, Sut it has seemed important to us 
to try to relate our theoretical assumptions to 
the actual working relationship in the clinical 
setting. 

If we were to attempt to locate our theo- 
retical bias in a particular system, we would 
say that we have inclined heavily toward the 
theory of interpersonal relations as expressed 
by the late Harry Stack Sullivan. We have felt 
that the theory of interpersonal relations is one 
which lends itself directly to operational for- 
mulation and objective test. Although person- 
ality theories seem to stress divergent aspects, 
there would be widespread agreement, we be- 
lieve, that at the descriptive level, many 
theories of personality would overlap. Perhaps 
if they were stated in operational language, 
they might show surprising agreement. Thus 
“complexes,” “types,” “zones,” and “motivat- 
ing forces” in their most commensurable and 
empirical expression would very likely point to 
a series of situations in which the element of 
interpersonal relations was most important. 

Following Sullivan we are emphasizing the 
interpersonal aspects of behavior, and we are 
making the assumption that the essence of 
human happiness and despair, success and 
failure, centers in the manner in which the 
person consistently sees, symbolizes, and com- 
municates with others. 

Although Sullivan’s theory leaves out many 
considerations which are necessary to a com- 
plete personality theory, it appears that his 
language is more congruent with experimental 
and behavioristic psychology. The task which 
we have assumed has been primarily that of 
developing a methodology of investigation 
which is consistent with Sullivan’s theory, and 
gives it some operational meaning.‘ What 
emerges methodologically in our work so far 
can be summarized as follows: 

1. That to study hypotheses about human 


‘ This issue has been clearly summarized by R. E. 
Harris: “This then, is the problem as I see it. We can 
keep on indefinitely refining diagnostic tools for 
identifying and measuring Bleuler-type variables. 
But more important because more relevant to neurosis 
and normal personality is the identification of socially 
relevant variables: how a person relates himself to 
other people, his selective perception in sccial situa- 
tiens, his ‘intentions’ (conscious and unconscious) in 
social interactions, his social techniques, and the end 
effects of his behavior on other people” (2, pp. 27-28). 
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behavior, it is necessary to be able to study 
persons in relation to an interpersonal situa- 
tion. 

2. That in such a study different levels of in- 
teraction and communication need to be re- 
lated, the private (self), the public (self-other), 
and the symbolic (unconscious identification, 
etc.). 

3. That the same frame of reference, the 
same system of variables, be applicable to each 
of these levels, since this tends to facilitate the 
comparison of different levels of behavior 
which can be utilized in the test of hypotheses. 

4. That this variable system must be ex- 
pressed in descriptive behavioristic terminol- 
ogy, thus promoting a high degree of observer 
reliability. 


PROBLEMS OF MEASUREMENT 


We have spent a considerable amount of 
time working out a frame of reference, a classi- 
fication schema, to which we can systemati- 
cally order any behavior which we may ob- 
serve. Our main purpose is that of finding a 
satisfactory method for showing the relations 
between overt and covert behavior. With 
methods which can handle within the same 
schema such behavior as the patient’s rela- 
tions with other members in the group, as well 
as his fantasy life as represented in his reac- 
tion to a TAT picture, we hope to explore 
those forces which would enable us to predict 
his behavior. We would expect that in some 
people the overt interpersonal behavior will be 
similar to that inferred from projective mate- 
rials; in others the discrepancies will be great. 
We feel that the discrepancies between covert 
and overt levels of expression should be theo- 
retically significant as well as clinically useful. 
In order to assess these levels it is necessary to 
relate them to a common system of descriptive 
terms. 

Figure 1 presents this system. We have iso- 
lated 16 generic ways of interaction. These are 
organized in a circular continuum. All the 
interpersonal variables are systematically re- 
lated to each other; intercorrelation studies by 
Naboisek (7) have shown an orderly descend- 
ing relationship as one moves around the circle 
from any given reference point. Thus, variables 
that are opposite each other on the circle show 
the highest negative correlations. 

We have made a» assumption about the in- 
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tensity of the variable: extreme and rigid 
interpersonal behavior we thought of as mainly 
nonadjustive, while flexibility and moderation 
we thought of as constituting the adjustive 
mode. We have represented this on the circle 
by indicating that rigidity and extremity 
would be shown at the perimeter, while the 
flexible and moderate behavior of a person 
would place him closer to the center. 

This method allows us to classify interper- 
sonal phenomena into 16 categories. In prac- 
tice, we obtain hundreds of these ratings on a 
subject at many levels of behavior. To sum- 
marize the available data for any subject a 
variety of operational techniques has been 
developed. The most simple method is to pre- 


3 = intense or maladjustive behavior; 2 = moderate or adjustive behavior. 


sent graphically the raw or standardized scores 
in a diagrammatic profile. Figure 2 illustrates 
the summary description of two patients who 
employ very different sets of rigid interper- 
sonal tactics for warding off anxiety. 

It is always preferable to make the raw rat- 
ings according to the 16-variable system. For 
clinical and research purposes, however, it is 
often convenient to summarize a person’s inter- 
personal repertoire into eight broader descrip- 
tive categories obtained by combining adjacent 
variables. The diagnostic patterns which result 
from this combination into octants are pre- 
sented in Fig. 3. 

Using the same system of intensity ratings 
for determining the rigidity or adaptability of 
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Fie. 2. 


INTERPERSONAL D1taGNostic Prorices or A SeLr-PUNITIVE AND AN AvTocraTic SuByect ON THE 16- 


VARIABLE CONTINUUM 


Left: Submissive profile; Right: Autocratic profile. 


the interpersonal behavior expressed by any 
patient, we can list eight flexible, adaptive 
interpersonal patterns which we call the Modes 
of Adjustment (inner circle), The inflexible 
methods for handling others are designated as 
the eight interpersonal Maiadjustment Types 


(outer circle). 


A satisfactory way of establishing the interpersonal 
diagnostic pattern at any level of behavior is to plot 
the scores from the 16-variable ratings on the circle by 
means of numerical procedures. Location of a summary 
point on the circular grid can be accomplished by 
determining the horizontal and vertical weights. Since 
the circular grid is a two-dimensional surface we can 
obtain the point which epitomizes the interpersonal 
behavior of the subject by locating the intersection of 
the vertical (dominance-submission) and horizontal 
(hostility-affiliation) weights. Conversion of the 16- 
vaiiable scores into a single summary point is ac- 
complished by trigonometric formulas: vertical factor 
= AP — HI + .7 (BC + NO — JK — FG); horizontal 
factor = LM — DE + .7 (NO + JK — FG — BC). 
The center of the circle is determined by the mean 
scores of the vertical and horizontal distributions. The 
summary scores for the interpersonal behavior of in- 
dividuals then vary around the center of the circle. 
The interpersonal diagnoses of the two patients de- 
scribed above are rediagrammed according to the 
formulas in Fig. 4. 


Tue Propiem or LEVELS 


We have indicated that a major reason for 
constructing a classification schema is to be 
able to apply it uniformly to different levels of 
behavior. By levels of behavior we mean the 
perception of behavior coming from different 
sources of evidence. Thus, when the person is 











Fic. 3. Diacwostic CaTecorres ror SUMMARIZING 
ADAPTIVE AND MALADAPTIVE INTERPERSONAL 
BEHAVIOR 


Each octant refers to a generic interpersonal mode. 
The outer ring refers to extreme, maladjustive aspects 
of interpersonal behavior; the inner ring refers to 
moderate, adaptive aspects of interpersonal behavior. 


rated by other persons with respect to a number 
of traits, we think of that as a different level of 
description than that when the person describes 
himself, since the sources of data are different. 

This use of levels is one which is congenial 
to Sullivan’s theory. The process of social 
communication involved for Sullivan two 
major dimensions: (a) the force of consensual 
validation arising from multiple social judg- 
ments, and (5) the force of the internalized 
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Fic. 4. INTERPERSONAL DIAGNOSES FOR AN AUTOCRATIC 
Person (X) anv A Passtve Secr-Punrrive Person 
(Y) Dererminen ay Weicutep Score Formutas 


evaluation of these judgments. As conceived 
by Sullivan these forces are inextricably inter- 
woven, and are always involved in the relation 
of an individual to others. Further, they are 
extremely complex so that expectancies which 


come from the significant aspects of the inter- 
persona! relations are highly internalized and 
operate unconsciously. Thus, in addition to the 
sources of evidence to which we refer above, 
there is the source which is tapped by data 
which is symbolic and projective. To this 
covert level of behavior we assign the symbolic 
modes of response. 

The classic dilemma for psychologists has 
been that while a multidimensional approach 
to human nature is more consistent with the 
rich complexity of personality, it is difficult to 
measure or describe except in clinical, intuitive 
terms. Our solution to this problem is as fol- 
lows. First we define the important levels of 
behavior—this is an a priori, theoretical deci- 
sion, Then we measure these levels separately. 
We do not attempt multidimensional, global 
intuitive judgments by clinicians. We rate each 
level by itself. Then we fit the unilevel ratings 
into a pattern which reflects the dynamic inter- 
' play among the levels. 

In order to do this the ratings at the separate 
levels must be directly comparable. If we used 
one set of variables to rate overt communica- 
tions and a different set of variables to measure 
fantasy productions, the relationships among 
the levels would be difficult to establish. We 


therefore employ the same variable system— 
the circular matrix of 16 interpersona! variables 
—at all levels of personality. Our diagnostic 
testing procedures are set up so as to tap these 
interpersonal variables. Our rating schemata 
for judging actual communicative behavior 
(e.g., in group therapy) use the same variables. 

We have so far isolated three general levels 
of personality data: Level J, the level of public 
communication, the overt, interpersonal be- 
havior of the subject as rated by professional 
observers, or by his peers in the group; Level J/, 
the level of conscious description, what the 
subject reports about the interpersonal activity 
of himself and others, in conversation, on ques- 
tionnaires, on check lists; and Level IJ], the 
interpersonal themes expressed in dreams, 
fantasies, and projective tests. 

The circular matrix of variables (Fig. 1) can 
be applied to any kind of interpersonal data. 
This makes possible systematic comparisons 
of material from different levels. This multi- 
level classification provides operational defini- 
tions of many personality processes, e.g., de- 
fense mechanisms and conflicts. In addition, 
several processes which have the promise of 
clinical and theoretical usefulness have been 
brought into focus by use of this methodology. 
Here we refer to such concepts as oscillation, 
interpersonal reflex, cross-level predictive in- 
dices, and the “nonclinical” neurotic types.* 


Tue Propiem or LEVELS In DIAGNOSIS 


Most of us are well aware of some of the 
problems in the use of diagnostic labels, such 
as paranoid, hysteric. One of the persistent ones 
is the ambiguity as to what level does such a 
“summary title” refer. For instance, we can use 
such labels as simple descriptive categories, 
emphasizing presenting symptoms. Most clini- 
cians read into these terms certain motiva- 
tional and dynamic forces which seem almost 
universally to be associated with the diagnostic 
category or syndrome. Sometimes in actual 
clinical discussions we may shift unwittingly 
from one point of view to another without 
realizing it. Moreover, the theories about mo- 
tivational forces and the characteristic mecha- 


‘Further by-products of this classification system 
are a set of specific methodological problems relating 
to the variability of response as a function of time, 
cultural context, oscillation tendencies, unreliability, 
and factors concerned with additional, undefined levels 
of personality. These are considered under the heading 
of The Variability Dimension of Personality (4) 
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nisms of defense which themselves get closely 
bound up with the diagnostic label tend to pre- 
commit us, as it were, to those theories, even 
though in using the label we may prefer to 
remain theoretically more neutral. Perhaps of 
greater importance to us is the fact that if we 
can develop a schema which helps us to view 
simultaneously different levels of observation 
and their interrelationships, we can bring to 
operational test more concepts than is possible 
in the standard psychiatric terminology. 

Thus in Fig. 5 the circle of variables is used 
to summarize the patient’s interaction at the 
three different levels. This illustration is crude 
and preliminary in nature and actually pre- 
sents only one-half* of the interpersonal diagno- 
sis pattern of a “typical ulcer” patient. But it 
will provide an illustration in which the data of 
the different levels can be seen on a coordinate 
schema of relationships, and points up the 
problem of diagnosis when this is seen as the 
relationship between these levels. 

The location of this patient’s Level I scores 
(marked “1” in Fig. 5) indicates that he acted 
in such a way that others rate him as an inde- 
pendent, overcompetitive, narcissistic person. 
Note that his scores in this direction are ex- 
treme. The sunimary point is distant from the 
center of the circle, falling in the outer ring. 
This automatically diagnoses his behavior (at 
this level) as intense, rigid, and maladaptive. 
His fellow patients thus diagnose him as a 
severe exploitive-narcissistic personality. 

The patient’s conscious view of self (marked 
“2” and “3” in Fig. 5) is not much different. 
His behavior at this level is also extreme and 
maladjustive falling in the outer circle. This 
means that he describes himself as rigidly 
strong and exploitive. He diagnoses himself as 
a severe exploitive-narcissistic personality. 

Extreme dependence and passivity seem to 
characterize his private world. His fantasy 
themes as measured by the Thematic Apper- 
ception Test (marked “4” in Fig. 5) reveal 
quite a different picture from the more overt 
levels. A severe conflict between overt assertive 
independence and underlying passivity is thus 
defined. The indices from the Minnesota Mul- 
tiphasic Personality Inventory (marked “5S” 
in Fig. 5) which predict to symbolic themes 


* For simplification, all of the measurements re- 
lating to “other” are omitted from this illustration. A 
complete diagnosis would include the way he sees and 
symbolizes others, and the way in which he trains them 
to‘react to him. 














Fic. 5. SumMARY OF INTERPERSONAL BEHAVIOR OF AN 
Uvcer Patrent at Turee Levers or Personaity 


Level I: 

i. Indicates summary of ratings of patient’s be- 
havior by therapist on 126-item interpersonal check list. 
Level IT: 

2, Summary of patient’s self-descriptive ratings on 
126-item check list. 

3. Summary of patient's self-descriptive ratings on 
8 MMPI scales (approx. 320 items) combined by in- 
dices. 

Level III: 

4. Summary of interpersonal themes attributed to 
heroes in 10 TAT stories (approx. 15 ratings). 

5. Summary of scores on 4 MMPI scales which com- 
bine to predict the location of Level ITI data (approx. 
160 items). 


tend to substantiate the TAT data, emphasiz- 
ing “weakness” (HJ) more than dependence. 

Notice that the battery of tests and ratings 
diagrammed in Fig. 5 allows us to write this 
175-word outline of an interpersonal diagnosis. 
Expansion of the skeletal paragraphs and the 
addition of the prognostic implications would 
make a diagnostic report of some use to a future 
therapist or to anyone dealing with this person. 
Thus, we have a numerical, a diagrammatic, 
and finally, a verbal diagnostic pattern for this 
patient. 

Returning to the problem of the summary 
diagnostic title, is this person to be called 
“competitive personality” in line with his 
actions and his self-report? Or do we call him 
a “passively dependent personality” because 
the evidence suggests that his covert imagery 
(or parataxic expectations) are in this direc- 
tion? 

It seems to us that the most meaningful 
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diagnosis should take into account the multi- 
level pattern of behavior. The diagnostic label 
cannot focus on any single level, but must con- 
cisely summarize the available data from all 
three levels. Thus, an interpersonal summary 
of this “typical ulcer” patient might be “com- 
petitive personality repressing dependence” 
or “independence-dependence conflict.” The 
intensity and rigidity of the behavior at Levels 
I and II and the amount of variation among 
the levels due to conflict should also be indi- 
cated. 


Tue Purpose oF Personatitry DIAGNOSIS 


An examination of psychiatric nosology re- 
veals considerable variation in terms. Some 
diagnostic categories refer to the symptomatic 
picture. Others are clearly moralistic or evalua- 
tive epithets, ¢.g., inadequate personality. 
Some refer to character traits, such as obses- 
sive compulsive. And some are global terms 
for disease entities which summarize many 
specific factors, e.g., schizophrenic, hysteric. 

In order to evaluate these terms it is neces- 
sary to inquire into the purpose of personality 
diagnosis. Just why do we need a nosology? 
Just what is it to be used for? 

Psychiatric or personality diagnosis terms 
actually have many differing uses depending 
on the institutional or cultural context. In the 
legal situation, to take an extreme example, the 
diagnostician is usually called upon to deter- 
mine whether the patient is grossly psychotic 
or not. The judicial authorities are generally 
not the least bit interested in the fine shadings 
of ego organization or the complexities of the 
oedipal situation. A single “yes” or “no” as to 
the sanity of the subject is generally sufficient. 

Many psychiatric units employ broad cate- 
gories which are just as gross and dichotomous. 
Some admitting wards, observation centers, 
etc. have the sole mission of deciding where 
the patient will be routed. If the patient is 
markedly psychotic, he goes to a psychiatric 
hospital; if he is neurotic, he is sent. back to the 
community. For such purposes, these agencies 
do not require subtle diagnostic categories. 

In most psychiatric hospitals the diagnostic 
decisions are somewhat more complex. Differ- 
ential diagnosis relates to differential treat- 
ment plans. One type of patient may be as- 
signed to electric shock therapy, another to 
insulin treatment. Therapies of this sort are 
aimed at symptom removal and not character 
reorganization. The diagnostic and prognostic 
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terms therefore tend to focus on the descriptive 
or symptomatic aspects of behavior. An inter- 
personal or characterological diagnostic system 
is, in this case, not the most relevant tool. In 
deciding between two types of physical thera- 
pies the nature of the patient’s interpersonal 
reflexes, the type of repressed motivation, 
or the expected transference are not the central 
criteria. 

Descriptive diagnosis as presented in psychi- 
atric textbooks is generally agreed to be crude, 
unreliable, and nontheoretical. The main rea- 
son for the slow progress in psychiatric nosol- 
ogy parallels, perhaps, the general crudeness 
of most psychotherapeutic techniques. Medical 
diagnosis is by comparison extremely specific 
and definitive because of the differentiated 
maturity of medical knowledge. There are 
hundreds of detailed medical diagnoses all 
pointing to specific medica] treatment plans. 
Psychological theory and psychiatric practice 
is, by contrast, most limited. The situation 
seems, however, to be improving. 

R. E. Harris points out: “With progress in 
psychotherapy, diagnosis is becoming more 
and more a matter of assaying ‘therapeutically 
relevant’ variables, i.e. those which are related 
to what happens in therapeutic interviews— 
the resistances, the defenses, the strength of the 
ego, the amount and quality of the anxiety and 
its sources, the quality of reality testing, etc. 
These variables are defined and understood 
both as they are inferred from the historical 
reconstruction of the life history and, more 
importantly, as they appear in the interaction 
between therapist and patient” (2, p. 14). 

The modern, American psychiatric clinic is 
taking on an increasing number of prognostic 
decisions. A survey of the intake procedures of 
the Kaiser Foundation Psychiatric Clinic 
by our staff revealed that there are over 
thirty ways of disposing of a case. Most of 
these decisions are based on characterological 
or interpersonal factors: the amount of ego- 
alien anxiety, the interpersonal techniques for 
handling anxiety, the kind and amount of 
motivation for personality exploration and 
change. Certain “pure” hysterics and psycho- 
somatic patients whose bland, egosyntonic, 
hypernormal adjustments mobilize against 
psychotherapy might be sent back to the re- 
ferring physician with recommendations for 
medical handling. Other hysteric or psycho- 
somatic patients whose personality patterns 
reveal underlying feelings of depression, 
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anxiety, or deprivation might be referred on to 
specific, carefully delimited therapeutic rela- 
tionships. Patients are assigned to several kinds 
of individual psychotherapy depending on the 
nature of the personality picture. Three types 
of group therapy are available for certain kinds 
of patients. 

In a psychiatric clinic of this sort interper- 
sonal predictions which define the amount of 
anxiety and the interpersonal patterns to 
which it is attached are most useful. For pa- 
tients beginning the long road of orthodox 
psychoanalysis interpersonal diagnosis is less 
relevant. Transference factors are provoked 
and dealt with during the lengthy process, and 
pre-analytic predictions would not necessarily 
save any time or energy. In the clinic, however, 
where flexibility of treatment program is em- 
phasized, predictions as to expected behavior, 
expected resistances, and cues concerning the 
nature of repressed motives are at a premium. 
Interpersonal variables which measure the 
social reactivity of the patient, overt and 
covert, current and future, appear to have the 
highest functional “cash value” (Harris, 2). 

From the standpoint of practical application 
and research objectivity interpersonal diagnos- 
tic patterns seem superior to Kraeplinian or 
psychiatric diagnostic terms. This is not to say 
that standard psychiatric nomenclature should 
be or could be abandoned. There are, indeed, 
several factors which argue against the offhana 
rejection of psychiatric language. In the follow- 
ing section we shall seek to discover relation- 
ships and communalities between interpersonal 
and psychiatric diagnoses. Such relationships, 
if they exist, would greatly broaden the func- 
tional and theoretical power of both diag- 
nostic systems. 


INTERPERSONAL FAcTorRS IN STANDARD 
PSYCHIATRIC TERMINOLOGY 


The methodology developed in our research 
classifies social behavior into 16 generic varia- 
bles. In section II of this paper we have de- 
scribed a system for interpersonal diagnosis 
which utilizes eight interpersonal modes of 
adjustment and eight corresponding modes of 
interpersonal maladjustment. In applying this 
diagnostic schema to clinical and research 
problems the question naturally occurs: What 
is the relationship between interpersonal diag- 
nosis and standard psychiatric nosology? We 
have attempted to demonstrate that an inter- 
personal system of diagnosis has certain ad- 
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vantages. It lends itself to operational measure- 
ment and leads to specific prediction. Standard 
psychiatric terminology, however symptomatic 
or descriptive it appears, does possess an im- 
plicit interpersonal connotation. Schizoids 
show different interpersonal behavior from 
hysterics, phobics, or obsessives. With this in 
mind an investigation of the interpersonal fac- 
tors in standard psychiatric terminology was 
initiated by the Kaiser Foundation research 
project. 

The first step was to obtain seif-descriptions 
from 200 psychiatric outpatients by means of 
the Interpersonal Check List.’ The Level II 
profiles were then charted and the most typical 
interpersonal mode of adjustment for each 
patient was determined by the pooled ratings 
of three independent judges.* This provides an 
estimate of the interpersonal mode of adjust- 
ment-maladjustment characteristics of each 
patient (at this level of personality). 

These interpersonal diagnostic ratings were 
then compared with diagnostic ratings based 
on a standard Kraeplinian personality test— 
the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inven- 
tory. This test was used as a criterion of psy- 
chiatric diagnosis because it is the most reliable 
estimate available and because its original 
validation is based on carefully diagnosed 
clinical groups.’ The results are summarized 
in Table 1. They indicate that six MMPI 
clinical patterns (psychopathic, schizoid, ob- 
sessive, phobic, hysteric, psychosomatic) are 
related to the interpersonal modes of adjust- 
ment.'° 


’ The check list contains 96 adjectives, six for each 
of the 16 interpersonal variables. Three of the six ad- 
jectives in each sector of the circle reflect an adaptive 
or moderate degree of the interpersonal trait, e.g., 
“modest.” Three reflect the maladjustive extreme, e.g., 
“self-punishing.”’ 

* These ratings were made by Miss Helen Lane, Dr. 
Herbert Naboisek, and the author. 

*The MMPI sorts described in this article were 
done by Ellen Phillipsborn Tessman, Bernard Apfel- 
baum, and the author. 

1 A methodological aspect of the study should be 
mentioned. The original group comprised 302 consecu- 
tive cases referred to testing by the Kaiser Foundation 
Psychiatric Clinic. Of these 102 were dropped from the 
study. The test protocols of these patients were un- 
ratable for one of two reasons: (a) their circle profiles 
showed perfectiy symmetrical distribution around the 
center (indicative of balanced normality or widely 
variable oscillation); (6) their MMPI profiles were 
perfectly flat or multiply elevated (again indicative of 
normality or multiply defended oscillation). A detailed 
description of these measurement procedures is not 
presented in this article because improved methods of 
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Fic. 6, ILLosTRaTion OF RATING ProcepuRE FOR DETERMINING INTERPERSONAL Mope OF ADJUSTMENT 
(at Levet ID) 


Left: The typical mode of adjustment for this patient was judged to fall in the L-M (Bland-Overconforming) 


sector of the diagnostic circle 


Right: The typical mode of adjustment for this patient was judged to fall in the D-E (Critical Aggressive) 


sector of the diagnostic circle 


Patients who employ aggressive, noncon- 
ventional modes of maladjustment tend to 
obtain the psychiatric diagnosis of psycho- 
pathic personality. Distrustful, passively-re- 
sistant modes of adjustment tend to be called 
schizoids; submissive self-punishing patients 
tend to be called obsessives; docile dependent 
patients tend to be labeied phobics; bland, 
naive, overconforming patients tend to be 
diagnosed hysterics, and responsible, hyper- 
normal patients fit the psychosomatic pattern 
of the MMPI. 

Of the eight interpersonal modes of adjust- 
ment-maladjustment, six are related to psy- 
chiatric categories. Two interpersonal modes, 
however, the autocratic-managerial and the 
competitive-narcissistic, seem to have no 
psychiatric equivalent. A new question arises: 
Why do two interpersonal modes fail to merit 
psychiatric diagnostic categories? Why do 
managerial and competitive people fail to ex- 
cite diagnostic attention and thus avoid formal 
psychiatric recognition? These categories are 
not unmentioned in the clinical literature. 
Exploitive, narcissistic, power-oriented tech- 
niques have been described by Fromm, Hor- 


measurement have since been developed. The later 
techniques employ numerical formulas for converting 
both interpersonal check-jist and MMPI scores into 
circle coordinates. These procedures will be discussed 
in other publicatiors. 


ney, and Sullivan. Prior to these culturally 
oriented writers little reference has been made 
to these cases. They have not obtained nosolog- 
ical popularity in any formal diagnostic 
system. 

We are led to speculate that these types have 
received little diagnostic attention because 
they do not come for help. Perhaps they do not 
seek therapeutic assistance because the very 
essence of these maladjustments is a compul- 
sive maintenance of autonomy, independence, 


TABLE 1 


MEDIAN INTERPERSONAL SELF-DesceipTION ScoRE 
ror Src MMPI Curntcat Groups 


Median | 
MMPI N Le it | 
Num- vel Il} » . 
| Sorting | ber of | Inter- | hy bg ged 
Criteria | Cases | personal | * *“¥® jores 
Con- | 
tinuum 


Psychiatric 
Diagnosis 


Psycho- 
pathic D Aggressive, rebelli 
ous 
Schizoid F Bitter, distrustful 
Self-derogatory, 
| passive 
Docile, dependent 
Bland, overcooper- 
ative 
Responsible, hyper 
normal, good 
hearted 


Obsessive 


Phobic 

Hysteric 

Psychoso- 
matic 
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and domination. These social techniques 
clearly preciude the role of a psychiatric 
patient. 

Our personality theories have generally been 
grounded in clinical practice. But there seems 
to be increasing evidence that major neurotic 
groups exist which are exposed to psychological 
testing diagnosis and therapy in dispropor- 
tionately smal! numbers. 

Interpersonal diagnosis. The data and specu- 
lations just presented have encouraged the 
possibility of relating interpersona! and psy- 
chiatric diagnosis. It now seems feasible and 
profitable to define psychiatric diagnoses in 
terms of the interpersonal expressions of the 
patient. In this manner we preserve the values 
inherent in psychiatric diagnosis, its wide- 
spread acceptance, its statistical, administra- 
tive, and theoretical advantages, which would 
be lost by a total rejection of classical terminol- 
ogy. For these reasons the Kaiser Foundation 
research project has retained the older clinical 
categories, combining them with and defining 
them in terms of interpersonal! factors. 

Table 2 presents the eight modes of inter- 
personal adjustment, maladjustment, and the 
suggested psychiatric categories to which they 
may be linked. Under each interpersonal! cate- 
gory we have listed not one trait but a syn- 
drome of behaviors which are most typical, 
and which often seem to go together. The 
category “Hi” actually includes many normal! 
responses—retiring modesty, thoughtful re- 
serve, sensitive, deferent self-appraisal, etc. 
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The same Hi sector of the circle also includes 
an assortment of extreme, maladjustive reac- 
tions; passive withdrawal, ruminative immo- 
bilization, submission, and self-punitive atti- 
tudes. A variety of psychiatric terms seems to 
be related to this generic interpersonal mode. 
Patients who fall in this area of the diagnostic 
circle are often clinically labeled mascchistic, 
guilt ridden, obsessive, or psychasthenic. This 
cluster of psychiatric terms is thus related to 
the interpersonal mode. Wherever syndromes 
of psychiatric categories or parallel diagnostic 
terms exist they are included in Table 2. 

This tabular presentation is a hypothetical 
and preliminary step in the development of an 
interpersonal diagnostic system. It is based on 
a relationship between MMPI clinical cate- 
gories and Level II self-descriptions. We have 
stressed in section IV of this article that a com- 
plete diagnostic formulation cannot be re- 
stricted to one level but must summarize the 
multilevel pattern. The terms listed in Table 
2 are, therefore, usually not employed singly 
for diagnosis, but are combined into multilevel 
formulations. 

The fact that a patient presents at Level I 
as a rigidly sweet and bland person does not 
mean that we call him a hysteric and let it 
go at that. The material from other levels must 
also be categorized and woven into the diag- 
nostic fabric. One patient might manifest 
hysterical features at Levels I and II, but show 
underlying distrust and alienation at Level III. 
The diagnostic formulation would then involve 


HYPOTHETICAL RELATIONSHIPS 


TABLE 2 


BETWEEN INTERPERSONAL AND PsYCHIATRIC CATEGORIES 











Interpersonal Mode 
of Adjustment 


| Executive, forceful, respected 
personality 


| Independent, competitive per- 


sonality 


Blunt, frank, critical, unconven- 


tional personality 
Realistic, skeptical personality 


Modest, sensitive personality 
Respectful, trustful personality 
Bland, conventional, friendly, 


agreeable personality 
Popular, responsible personality 


Interpersonai Type 
of Maladjustment 


| Standard Paychistric Equivalent of 


Interpersonal Type of Maladjustment 


|Managing, autocratic, power- | No psychiatric equivalent (Com- 


| 


oriented personality 
Narcissistic, exploitive person- 
ality 


| Aggressive, sadistic personality 


| 


| Passively resistant, bitter, dis- 


trustful personality 
Passive, submissive, self-punish- 
ing, masochistic personality 
Docile, dependent personality 


Naive, “sweet,” overconforming 
personality 

Hypernormal, hyperpopular, 
compulsively generous per- 
sonality 


pulsive personality?) 

No psychiatric equivalent (Coun- 
terphobic? Manic?) 

Psychopathic, sadistic person- 
ality 

Schizoid personality 


Masochistic, psychasthenic, ob- 


sessive personality 
Neurasthenic, mixed neurosis, 

anxiety neurosis, anxiety hys- 

teria, phobic personality 
Hysterical personality 


Psychosomatic personality 
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a concise summary of this ambivalent state of 
affairs. If we wanted to communicate with a 
future therapist we might call the patient a 
“naive, overconforming personality with un- 
derlying and conflicting bitter, distrustful, 
passively-resistant tendencies.” If we wanted 
to communicate with a conventionally trained 
psychiatrist we might diagnose the patient 
“Hysteric-schizoid personality” or ‘Hysteric 
with underlying schizoid trends,” etc. 

Another patient might present the same 
symptomatic picture and the same bland, con- 
ventional facade at Levels I and II. The fan- 
tasy tests might reveal a different picture. 
Instead of conflicting schizoid trends the pre- 
conscious material might also be saturated 
with the same bland, “‘sweet”’ themes. In this 
case a different diagnostic formulation would 
develop: “rigidly defended hysterical person- 
ality with complete denial of unconventional 
motives at all levels of personality.”’ The same 
interpersonal picture at Level I or Level II 
may be connected with varying dynamics when 
the multilevel pattern is assembled. 

The conflict and variability among levels is 
clearly a key factor in functional diagnosis. 
Failure to take the multidimensiona! pattern 
into account may explain much of the unre- 
liability which has traditionally accompanied 
psychiatric diagnesis. In the absence of a 
multilevel diagnostic system some diagnosti- 
cians undoubted!y emphasize the overt way in 
which the patient presents himself, others 
stiess the symptomaiic picture, while others 
focus on the “deeper”’ factors. All may be right 
(at the one level at which they operate), but 
not taking into account interlevel variation 
and conflict and focusing solely on one level 
may lead to disagreement and unreliability. 

Consistency or changeability in personality 
seems, indeed, to define a separate problem of 
personality diagnosis. The Kaiser Foundation 
research project has designated this the 
“Variability Dimension.” The theory, meas- 
urement, and diagnostic use of the Variability 
Dimension are beyond the scope of this paper 
and are described elsewhere (4). 

The next section of this article will take up 
the problem of validating the interpersonal 
diagnostic system. Before initiating this new 
topic a brief reinspection of the preceding 
data may be profitable. We have just finished 
a comparison of interpersonal diagnosis with 
psychiatric diagnosis. The theoretical and 
clinical value of their relationship was stressed. 
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But this comparison may also be considered a 
kind of validation of the interpersonal! diagnos- 
tic system since we have demonstrated that it 
is systematically related to an independent 
criterion—psychiatric categories as measured 
by the MMPI. This is, in fact, the classic 
technique of validation in clinical research 
comparison with another test. The following 
section will consider and illustrate other vali- 
dation methods. 


PROBLEMS OF VALIDATION 


In this section we shall present three sets of 
data which illustrate one method for validat- 
ing a multilevel diagnostic system. Before pro- 
ceeding to the data it is necessary to discuss 
briefly some perplexing issues of validation in 
personality research. 

The scientist attempting to deal with new, 
molar, or multivariable techniques in person- 
ality is placed in a difficult position. He is often 
faced with the task of validating his measures 
against criteria which do not exist. Who, for 
example, can provide us with a clear-cut 
criterion measure of libido, adjustment, or ego 
strength? To come closer to home, where can 
we obtain an independent criterion for the 
interpersonal patterns discussed in this paper? 

Obviously, if a personality system has any 
merit it is sensitive to differences in behavior. 
It must show clear-cut relationships with 
other important measures or expressions of 
personality. One validating technique is com- 
parison with independent test criteria which we 
have already considered. The use of clinician’s 
ratings asa criterion is another popular method. 
This procedure tends to be unsatisfactory be- 
cause the exact meaning of any particular 
clinician’s judgment is an unknown quantity 
in itself. 

Still another solution to these problems in- 
volves the use of independent criteria externa! 
to the concepts being tested. Often these 
independent variables are best selected from 
nonpsychological data. Thus, it may be best 
to validate a pattern of personality variables 
by predicting or relating to sociological, 
physiological, or administrative variables. 
Sometimes it seems advantageous to use 
functional criteria, e.g., kind of symptom, loss 
or rejection of symptom, stay or quit treat- 
ment, presence or absence of a reality adjust 
ment index, and the like. 

The optima! validation of a complex per- 
sonality schema would be a high-order rela- 
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tionship to external events (functional criteria) 
combined with successful prediction of changes 
over time in its own pattern in response to 
specified stimuli (such as a particular thera- 
peutic technique). Validating studies of this 
sort are now being made in our research. 

In the following illustrations we shall em- 
ploy the more modest technique of comparing 
interpersonal diagnoses at Levels I and II with 
criteria that are independent of the system: 
medical judgments as to psychosomatic 
symptomatology. For validating purposes we 
shall be forced to violate the principle of multi- 
level pattern diagnosis by studying one level 
at a time. Notice that we are not attempting 
a full-blown validation of the interpersonal 
diagnostic system, but rather an illustration 
of one type of validating procedure. In the last 
analysis we are concerned with the gradual 
accumulation of probability facts leading to 
the development of more complex pattern 
analyses. 

Interpersonal diagnosis compared with psycho- 
somatic diagnosis. Seventy-nine patients from 
the Kaiser Foundation Psychiatric Clinic 
(47 females and 32 males) diagnosed and 
treated in group therapy comprise the subjects 
for the four validating studies which follow. 
Thirty-seven per cent of the cases were re- 
ferred by medical clinics because of psycho- 
somatic conditions which the physician and the 
patient agreed might have an emotional basis. 
Included here are 18 hypertensive, 5 ulcer, 
4 colitis, and 2 asthmatic patients. Sixty-three 
per cent of the subjects were referred (by physi- 
cians or by self) because of emotional symp- 
tomatology. The independent variable, we note, 
is a medical-administrative attribute external 
to the personality measures, i.e., presence of 
neurotic or psychosomatic symptomatology. 

During the intake procedures each patient 
was administered a battery of psychological! 
tests. Our concern here is with the interper- 
sonal check-list description of self and with the 
MMPI. Each of these patients was then 
assigned, at random, to one of 16 therapy 
groups. There was thus an average of five 
patients per group. After six to eight weeks of 
therapy (9-12 hours), each patient rated 
every other patient in his group on the same 
check-list used in the initial pretherapy 
setting." In this manner we obtain for each 


“The patient also re-rates himself at this time, 
giving a measure of temporal change in self-perception. 
In addition, each patient rates the therapist and is 
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TABLE 3 
PERCENTAGES OF THE CLASSES OF INTERPERSONAL Be- 
HAVIOR CHARACTERISTIC OF Psycnosomatic (N = 
30) anp Nonpsycnosomatic (N = 49) Patients 


; Percentage of 
Interpersonal Behavior | Nonpsychosomatic 
Patients at Level: 


Percentage of 
Psychosomatic 
Patients at Level 


| gat x 
Verbal | I Kcheck- 


) ip 
Description list) 


| mu | 
I \(check-| (MM | Code 
| list) | PI) | | 


20 13 2 M: 


Autocratic 


agerial 


Competitive 


Exploitive 


Critical 
Aggressive 


Skeptical 
Distrustful 


Modest 
Self- punishing 


Trustful 
Dependent 


Cooperative 


Overagreeable 


Responsible 
Externalizing 


patient a pool of Level I ratings telling us how 
he is seen by others (or how he has trained 
others to see him). 

Table 3 summarizes the 
illustrative validation studies. 

In Table 3 the three columns to the left 
list percentage of psychosomatic patients on 
each interpersonal category at Level I and on 
two measures of Level II. The three columns 
to the right present the comparable data for 
the nonpsychosomatic patients. The clear-cut 
differences expressed by these figures are best 
summarized in graphic form. Diagrams con- 
trasting the two criterion groups on these three 
measures are presented in Fig. 7, 8, and 9. 

Figure 7 illustrates the relationship between 
interpersonal self-perception and the presence 
of psychosomatic conditions. A striking trend 
is apparent: 43 per cent of the psychosomatic 


data for three 


rated by the therapist on the same form of the check list. 
This provides objective measures of transference and 
countertransference perceptions at Levels I and II. 
The data relating to perceptions of self and others are 
summarized in a paper by Naboisek (7). Results re- 
ferring to discrepancies between levels have been pub 
lished elsewhere (3, 4). 
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Fic. 7. Percentace or InrerrerRsonaL Ratinos at Lever II (Conscious Seir-Descrrrtion) ror 30 
Psycuosomatic (Lerr) anp 49 Nonpsycnosomatic (Neurotic) Suspyects (RicHt) 


Length of circle radius equals 50 per cent. 


patients claim the interpersonal motivations 
of “NO”; this is the sector of the circle that 
has been assigned to the responsible-psycho- 
somatic personality (see Fig. 3). Seventy-six 
per cent of the psychosomatic cases fall in the 


half of the circle which designates “strength- 
goodness” (C through L). Only 24 per cent 
fall in the opposite sectors (D through K) which 
emphasize weakness and hostility. 

The nonpsychosomatic patients produce an 
entirely different picture. Here the emphasis 
is on bitterness, distrust, and self-effacement. 
We obtain, as expected, a larger spread from 
this group because of the heterogeneity of 
the population labeled “nonpsychosomatic” 
which includes diverse kinds of character and 
symptom. 

In Fig. 8 we see the two criterion groups 
at Level I. Here is more evidence indicating 
that the interpersonal behavior of psychoso- 
matic patients, this time as rated by fellow 
patients, is homogeneous and different from 
nonpsychosomatic patients. The psychoso- 
matics train others to see them as strong and 
responsible. This is in contrast to the non- 
psychosomatic group. 

The third diagram in this series uses a set of 
MMPI ratios which predict to Level II. The 
axis scores are obtained from the standard 
score ratios: Vertical factor = Ma + Hs — 
D — Pt; horizontal factor = K + Hy — Se — 
F. Figure 9 shows the same trend as the pre- 
ceding and requires no further comment. 

The results presented in this section indi- 





cate that psychosomatic patients show a typ- 
ical, homogeneous pattern of interpersonal 
behavior at Levels I and II and provide some 
partial validation for the methodology. We 
shall repeat the caution that these single level 
data have illustrative value only. They demon- 
strate one method of validation. They are 
not presented to prove anything about the 
symptom group in question, or to aid in 
diagnosis of psychosomatics. The study of any 
personality type is an enormously complex 
task involving multilevel patterns on large 
samples, and, in the case of the psychoso- 
matic group, the external criteria themselves 
present taxing medical-diagnostic problems. 
Numerous other validation studies of single 
levels ot single octants have been accomplished 
by the Kaiser Foundation research project. Each 
of these requires a detailed description of method 
and analysis of results. Their consideration is 
therefore beyond the scope of this paper. To 
summarize some of these validation procedures, 
we have found that the mean score of prison 
inmates (V = 50) falls in the rebellious-ag- 
gressive or Psychopathic octant. Thus, the 
DE sector of the circle seems to hold up. The 
mean score of 475 normal subjects (college 
students) falls in the inner ring and the indi- 
vidual scores show variations of normal, 
adaptive behavior. The mean score of 100 
army officers falls in the outer ring of the auto- 
cratic, hyperstrong sector of the circle. Thus, 
the AP octant seems to perform as expected. 
Studies of 323 psychiatric clinic patients have 
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Fic. 8. PercenraGE or INTERPERSONAL Ratines At Lever I (BeHAvior AS CONSENSUALLY VIEWED BY FELLOW 
Group Patients) ror 30 Psycnosomatic (Lerr) anp 49 NONPSYCHOSOMATIC 
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distributed the cases around the circle in the 
octants which their symptoms would lead us 
to expect. Thus “docile or phobic” patients 
tend to have the symptoms of depression, 
fears, etc. 

In one sense these validating studies on 
college students and army officers merit com- 
ment because they demonstrate that the inter- 
personal diagnostic system “works” for the 
normal as well as the symptomatic extreme 
of the adjustment-maladjustment continuum. 
This is in line with our conviction that an 


empirical approach to personality must con- 
ceptualize and measure the entire range of 
human behavior both in and out of the psy- 
chiatric clinic. 


SUMMARY 


Research in personality and personality 
diagnosis faces many methodological and 
theoretical problems. Seven of these have been 
considered in this paper: 

1. Interpersonal variables produce the 
most useful personality descriptions for diag- 
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nosis and prognosis in the psychiatric clinic. 
Where functional decisions about differential 
therapy plans are at stake, predictions about 
the patient’s motivation, defenses, and inter- 
personal techniques for warding off anxiety 
appear to have the highest practical value. 

2. Measurement of interpersonal behavior 
requires 2 broad collection of simple elements 
(variables) which can be used at all levels of 
personality, and which are systematically 
related to each other. They should be appli- 
cable to the study of normal or symptomatic 
subjects. (The Kaiser Foundation Inter- 
personal System of classification is suggested 
as one possible method for accomplishing these 
objectives.) 

3. Theoretical and technical provision for 
organizing multilevel data must be included 
in any personality system. (The Kaiser 
Foundation Classification into three levels 
public communication, conscious reports, and 
private symbols—is described.) 

4. Diagnosis based on data from one level of 
personality is incomplete. Diagnostic classi- 
fication should include a quantitative or 


graphic summary pattern of hundreds of 


reliable variable measures from each level of 
personality, The same should be repeated at 
least once over a temporal span. Intensity and 
rigidity of the behavior at each level and the 
amount of variation among levels due to 
conflict or oscillation should also be indicated. 
Illustrations of these procedures or pertinent 
references have been given where possible. 

5. Diagnostic formulations have two general 
aims: The first is to make the most complete 
and concise summary of the personality data 
available on any subject; the second is to make 
accurate predictions about important aspects 
of future behavior. The resevance of a diag- 
nostic statement varies considerably—many 
clinical situations require crude and gross 
rather than specific prognostic summaries. The 
purpose of the interpersonal! diagnostic system 
is to make specific, accurate summaries of 
interpersonal behavior—past, present, and 
future—at all levels of personality. 

6. There is preliminary evidence that typical 
interpersonal patterns exist for six diagnostic 
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categories (schizoid, obsessive, psychopathic, 
hysteric, and psychosomatic, as judged from 
MMPI profiles). It is suggested that the 
standard psychiatric terms be maintained and 
that the differentia] interpersonal patterns be 
made the key to their definition. The need for 
two additional formal diagnostic categories to 
cover the competitive and autocratic types of 
maladjustment is stressed. 

7. Large sample studies of predictable 
changes over time in the patterns themselves 
will eventually provide optimal validation. At 
the present time use of external and functional 
criteria is recommended. Three preliminary 
validations of the Kaiser Foundation Inter- 
personal System employing criteria of the 
latter type (independent medical ratings) are 


presented as illustrations. 
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AUTHORITARIANISM AND INTOLERANCE OF FLUCTUATION 


MARSHALL B. JONES! 
U.S. Naval School of Aviation Medicine 


IGIDITY may well be the most univer- 
sally accepted authoritarian attribute. 
As the term is usually employed, rigid- 
ity involves at least two distinct notions. In 
one sense, rigidity may mean nothing else than 
high resistance to extinction as this phrase is 
used in learning theory (6). In a second and 
more perceptual sense, rigidity may mean in- 
tolerance of ambiguity (2). Since fluctuation 
of its very nature prevents the unambiguous 
organization of the perceptual field, intoler- 
ance of fluctuation may be subsumed as a 
special case under intolerance of ambiguity. 
More specifically, an inability to tolerate a 
high rate of reversal in a reversible figure may, 
in its turn, be subsumed under intolerance of 
fluctuation. In consequence, resistance to re- 
versal of, for example, the Necker Cube should 
be positively related to authoritarianism. 
The present paper is concerned with precisely 
this consequence of the general theory of author- 
itarianism. 


METHOD 


The California F scale, Form 40-45 (1) was adopted 
as a measure of authoritarianism. The F scale was 
modified to the extent of dropping one item, which was 
no longer topical, from the original 30-item scale. The 
Necker Cube was presented in two forms: drawn on a 
a board which was held before the subjects (Ss) and 
printed on sheets which were distributed among them. 
The two cubes, on the board and on the sheet, were 
reproduced, except for size, from Woodworth (7, p. 
628). The cube as reproduced has two square faces. 
The higher face was then shaded. On the board the 
cube measured 8 inches to an edge bordering the shaded 
face; on the sheets the cube measured 1.5 inches to an 
edge bordering the shaded face. 

Two separate groups of Naval Aviation Cadets 
were used as Ss. All Ss had had at least two years of 
college and all reported to the Naval Air Station 
directly from civilian life. All Ss were given the F 
scale almost immediately after reporting for duty. The 
first group of 251 cadets constituted six consecutive 
classes. All 251 were administered the Necker Cube 
on the board 39 days after the F scale. The last three 
classes, containing 122 cadets, were given the Necker 
Cube on the sheets within a matter of minutes after the 
Necker Cube on the board. The Ss in the first group 
were always set toward reversal, i.e., they were in- 


‘Opinions or conclusions contained in this paper 
are those of the author. They are not to be construed 
as necessarily reflecting the view or the endorsement 
of the Navy Department 


structed to try to make the cube fluctuate. The 162 
Ss of the second group were set against reversal, i.e., 
they were instructed to keep the cube still. All 162 
were administered the Necker Cube on the sheets one 
day before they took the F scale. The Necker Cube on 
the board was not administered te the second group. 

The essential portions of the instructions to the 
first group were: “The cube you are looking at is an 
example of reversible perspective. As you notice, the 
cube may be seen in either of two ways: with the shaded 
side in front or with the shaded side in back. Some of 
you may see the cube fluctuate, ie., see the shaded 
side change from front to back or vice versa. That 
fluctuation occurs is known. What is not known is how 
often, on the average, the cube would fluctuate in a 
given interval of time....In a few moments I will 
say ‘Start.’ When I do, fixate the cube and count the 
number of times you see the cube fluctuate until I 
say ‘Stop.’... During the counting interval stare 
steadily at the cube. Try through an effort of your will 
alone to make the cube fluctuate as often as you can. 
Do not use ary artificial gimmicks such as blinking your 
eyes or changing focus. Just stare steadily at the cube, 
try to make it fluctuate, and count the number of 
fluctuations ... Needless to say, this has nothing to 
do with your future in the Navy. Finally, please do not 
communicate with your neighbor between counts.” 
Two counts of 15 seconds each were then obtained from 
the cube on the board. Immediately afterwards, for the 
last three classes of the first group, two more counts, 
also of 15 seconds each, were taken from the cube on the 
sheets. The instructions to the second group were es- 
sentially the same as to the first, except that Ss in 
the second group were instructed to keep the cube still 
as best they could. Two 15-second counts were then 
obtained from the cube on the sheets. 

In the analysis, rank rather than normal correlation 
was used, because the sampling distribution of Kendall’s 
r from both rank and normal populations is known 
(5). Consequently, both the rank and the normal null 
hypotheses may be examined with the single statistic, 
a considerable gain in both economy and rigor. All 
calculations were, of course, corrected for tied ranks. 


RESULTS 


The F scale was distributed very much as in 
earlier studies from this laboratory (3, 4). The 
distribution is almost perfectly normal with a 
mean 114 and a standard deviation ~21. In 
the first group, both on the board and on the 
sheets, the Necker Cube was symmetrically 
distributed about a median Av10, including 
both 15-second counts. In the second group, 
the Necker Cube was symmetrically distrib- 
uted about a median <6. The decrease in 
number of reversals needs no statistical evalua- 
tion; in the second group, only 13 out of 162 
Ss or 8 per cent experienced more than 10 
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reversals, the approximate median of the first 
group. 

In the first group, the rank correlation be- 
tween the two 15-second counts on the board 
was r = +-0.716, which corresponds to a nor- 
mal estimate of r = +-0.90. All six classes (V 
= 251) contributed to the correlation. The 
rank correlation between the two 15-second 
counts on the sheets was r = +-0.722, which 
corresponds to a normal estimate of r = 
+0.91. Here, only the last three classes (V = 
122) were involved in the correlation. The sum 
of the two counts on the board was then taken 
for each individual; similarly, the two counts 
on the sheets were pooled for each individual. 
The rank correlation between pooled scores on 
the board and on the sheets was r = +-0.611, 
which corresponds to a normal estimate of r = 
-+-0.82. Once again, only the last three classes 
were involved. In the second group, the rank 
correlation between the two 15-second counts 
on the sheets was r = +0.407, which corre- 
sponds to a normal estimate of r = +-0.60. 

In the first group, the rank correlation be- 
tween the F scale and the pooled counts on the 
board was r = —0.144, which corresponds to 
a normal estimate of r = —0.22. This result, 
for an N of 251, rejects both the rank and the 
normal null hypothesis at the .001 level (two- 
tailed test). The rank correlation between the 
F scale and the pooled scores on the sheets was 
r = ~0.164, which corresponds to a normal 
estimate of r = —0.25. This result, for an N of 
122, rejects both the rank and the normal null 
hypothesis at the .01 level (two-tailed test). 
In the second group, the rank correlation be- 
tween the F scale and the pooled scores on the 
sheets was r = —0.017, which corresponds to 
a norma! estimate of r = —0.03 


DISCUSSION 


From the results we may fairly conclude that 
(a) when Ss are given a uniform set either 
toward or against reversal, fluctuation of the 
Necker Cube is a reliable phenomenon, and (6) 
the rate of fluctuation, when Ss are set toward 
reversal, is negatively related to authoritarian- 
ism. 

One interpretation of the second conclusion 
is to suppose that nonauthoritarians are, for 
one reason or another, more compliant to in- 
structions than authoritarians. Were this in- 
terpretation correct, the sign of the correlation 
should change when Ss are set against reversal. 
As has already been noted, however, the corre- 
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lation does not change sign but merely van- 
ishes. 

A second interpretation is to suppose that 
authoritarians are intolerant and nonauthori- 
tarians tolerant of fluctuation. Under this in- 
terpretation, the authoritarian can experience 
low rates of fluctuation only, while the non- 
authoritarian may experience high or low rates 
of fluctuation more or less as instructed. When 
Ss are set against reversal, both the authori- 
tarian and the nonauthoritarian experience 
low rates of fluctuation and no correlation 
obtains; when Ss are set toward reversal, the 
authoritarian continues to experience a low 
rate of fluctuation while the nonauthoritarian 
experiences a high rate of fluctuation. The re- 
sult is a negative correlation between authori- 
tarianism and rate of fluctuation. 

Since the F scale is a measure of authori- 
tarian attitudes, an empirical relationship 
between the F scale and a perceptual variable 
speaks strongly for a personal base to authori- 
tarian attitudes. The ideology of the F scale 
has nothing, superficially, to do with intoler- 
ance of fluctuation. Only by supposing a per- 
sonal substructure underlying the adoption of 
authoritarian attitudes can we account for the 
observed empirical relationship. To this ex- 
tent, authoritarianism in the ideological sense 
may be regarded as symptomatic of a basic 
personality structure; and among the elements 
which enter into this structure is intolerance of 
fluctuation. 
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A COMPARISON OF TWO TYPES OF LEADERSHIP IN VARIOUS 
COMMUNICATION NETS! 


MARVIN E. SHAW 
The Johns Hopkins University 


T HAS been demonstrated in a number of 
| experimenta! studies (4, 10, 11, 12) that 
the arrangement of communication chan- 
nels among group members (communication 
nets) influences the performance and satisfac- 
tion (morale) of the group when solving prob- 
lems. Another series of experiments (5, 6, 8) 
has demonstrated that group performance and 
morale are influenced by the kind of leader- 
ship operating in the group. One experiment 
(2) examined the effects of appointing a leader 
in groups which were required to solve prob- 
lems in a wheel communication net. The re- 
sults of this study were interpreted as showing 
that the effects of imposed authority are highly 
related to individual differences and reactions 
to authority. An equally probable interpreta- 
tion, however, is that the assigned leaders be- 
haved differently, depending upon the indi- 
vidual’s perception of the kind of role that he 
was expected to play. 

These studies reveal that at least two differ- 
ent variables, communication net and leader- 
ship type, influence group performance and 
morale. The purpose of the present experiment 
is to examine the effects and interaction of 
these two variables when operating simulta- 
neously in small groups. 

Theoretical considerations. The experiments 
dealing with the effects of communication nets 
upon group performance and morale have re- 
sulted in the formulation of a number of ex- 
planatory concepts, probably the most im- 
portant ones being independence* (4, 11) and 

' This research was done under Contract N5-ori- 
166, Task Order I, between the Office of Naval Re- 
search and The Johns Hopkins University. This is 
Report No. 166-I-189, Project Designation No. NR 
145-089, under that contract. 

* The independence of a group member permitted 
by the communication net is reflected (according to 
Leavitt [4]) by the Bavelas (1) measure of individual 
centrality, which is a measure of the number of trans- 
missions and forwardings by others required for a 
position to transmit a unit of information to every other 
position in the net. A more direct expression of the 
independence permitted by the communication net is 
given by an Independence score (10) which takes into 
account the number of communication channels avail- 
able to the individual, the total number of communica- 
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saturation (3, 12). Independence refers to the 
degree of freedom with which a group member 
may operate and is believed to correlate posi- 
tively with efficiency and morale. Saturation 
is the result of the input and output communi- 
cation requirements imposed upon a group 
member. It is believed that when such re- 
quirements reach a certain optimal point, the 
favorable effects of a high degree of independ- 
ence begin to be counteracted, and the position 
is said to be saturated. In general, the two 
processes operate to produce effects which are 
opposite in direction; independence tends to 
improve performance and morale, while satura- 
tion tends to depress pcrformance’ and morale. 
However, performance and morale are af- 
fected differentially by independence and sat- 
uration; that is, morale is influenced relatively 
more by independence and performance is 
influenced relatively more by saturation. 

It is reasonable to suppose that imposed 
leadership will have an effect upon both inde- 
pendence and saturation and that this effect 
will vary with the type of imposed leadership 
behavior. Let us consider the expected effects 
of two well-publicized leadership types: au- 
thoritarian (autocratic) and nonauthoritarian 
(democratic). Authoritarian leadership shou!d 
increase the independence of the leader him- 
self, but should decrease the independence of 
the followers. This is true since the authori- 
tarian leader would be permitted to function 
with little regard for the desires of the fol- 
lowers, while the followers would be restricted 
by the desires of the leader. On the other hand, 
nonauthoritarian leadership shculd increase 
the independence of all group members, inas- 
much as its chief characteristic is that it per- 
mits each group member to have a part in 
deciding the modus operandi. 

Saturation should be decreased for all group 





tion channels in the net, and the number of individuals 
for whom the individual in question must serve as a 
relayer of information. The Independence score of a 
position also reflects its propensity for saturation. 

* Both independence and saturation correlate posi- 
tively with number of messages, although, presumably, 
for different reasons. 
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members by authoritarian k-adership, since the 
leader may be expected to demand a minimum 
of participation on the part of followers and 
can control the communication demands upon 
his own position. Nonauthoritarian leadership 
should increase saturation for all members in 
the group, since coming to an agreement in a 
“democratic” manner will necessarily involve 
more communication demands upon all group 
members, including the leader. 

To summarize, it is believed that leadership 
type should influence group behavior not 
through either independence or saturation 
alone, but rather through the combination of 
these two processes. Authoritarian leadership 
should decrease independence for most of its 
members (and hence decrease morale),* and 
should decrease saturation effects for all group 
members (and hence improve performance). 
Nonauthoritarian leadership should increase 
independence for all group members (and hence 
increase morale), and should increase satura- 
tion for all group members (aad hence lower 
performance). 

It is now possible to make some predictions 


about the outcome of assigning authoritarian 


and nonauthoritarian leaders to a central 
position in various communication nets. First 
of all, authoritarian leadership should result 
in better group performance and lower group 
morale than nonauthoritarian leadership in the 
same communication net. Second, with a given 
type of leadership the relative differences 
among nets should be the same as in the no- 
leadership experiments; i.e., nets having a 
greater amount of independence should re- 
quire less time but more messages to solve 
problems, make fewer errors, and indicate 
more satisfaction with the job than nets having 
lesser amounts of independence. Third, posi- 
tions having the higher Independence scores 
should require less time and more messages to 
arrive at the answer, and indicate more satis- 
faction with the job than positions having 
lower Independence scores, with the difference 
between the leader position and the other posi- 
tions being greater in the authoritarian leader- 


‘Although independence cand saturation are said 
to affect the performance and morale of individuals 
in the group, it is assumed that group performance and 
morale will be determined by the performance and 
morale of individuals combined in some manner or 
other. 
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ship than in the nonauthoritarian leadership 
situation. 


METHOD 


Apparatus, The apparatus used in this experiment 
has been descrived in detail in earlier publications (10, 
11). In essence, it consists of four cubicles which are 
connected with each other by means of slots through 
which messages written on 3 X 5 cards can be passed. 
These slots can be closed to set up different nets. Each 
cubicle has a work table, work materials, and a signal 
switch which controls a timer and a light on the Ex- 
perimenter’s (’s) signal panel. 

Problems. Four simple arithmetic problems were 
used in this experiment. Each problem consisted of a 
statement of the problem and eight items of informa- 
tion. Each item of information was typed on a white 
card and a statement of the problem was typed on each 
of four white cards. Each subject (S) was given a card 
containing a statement of the problem and two of the 
information cards. The information cards were ran- 
domly distributed among the four Ss. Examples of 
these problems can be found in earlier reports (10, 11). 

Subjects. The Ss of this experiment were all male 
undergraduates at The Johns Hopkins University. 
There was a total of 192 Ss, each of which was assigned 
at random to a group composed of four persons. The 
Ss of a given group were usually acquainted with each 
other prior to the beginning of the experimert, but they 
did not know which S was assigned to which position 
in the net. Each S served only once. 

Experimental design. Three communication nets 
(the wheel, the kite, and the comcon, Fig. 1) and two 
types of leadership (authoritarian and nonauthoritarian) 
were used in this experiment. The six experimental 
conditions were: {a) authoritarian leadership in the 
wheel, (6) authoritarian leadership in the kite, (c) 
authoritarian leadership in the comcon, (d) nonauthori- 
tarian leadership in the wheel, (¢) nonauthoritarian 
leadership in the kite, and (f) nonauthoritarian leader- 
ship in the comcon. Eight groups of four Ss each were 
randomly assigned to each of these six conditions. 

Leadership was always assigned to the position, or 
one of the positions, having the highest Independence 
score in the net (position B in Fig. 1). The two types 
of leadership were introduced by means of instructions 
to the S who was assigned to position B. The authoritar- 
ian leader was instructed to give orders to the other 
Ss (not suggestions), never to accept suggestions un- 
critically, and in general to make it clear that he was 
the boss. The nonauthoritarian leader was instructed 
to offer suggestions (not orders), to accept suggestions 
from other Ss if he thought they were good ones, and 
in general to behave in a cooperative manner. 

Procedure. Each S was brought into the experi- 
mental room alone and seated in one of the cubicles 
according to a prearranged random schedule. When 
all four Ss were seated, each S was handed a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the instructions which told him the 
general nature of the problems, the Ss with whom each 
member could communicate, the method of communi- 
cation (i.e., via written messages), the method of identi- 
fying Ss (i.e., via colors), and thet the person in posi 
tion B (identified according to his color) was appointed 
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Fic. 1. Tae Expermentat Nets. Numpers Wirarm 
Crectes ARE THE INDEPENDENCE ScoRES 


group leader and that the other Ss must follow his 
directions. Unknown to the other Ss, the appointed 
leader was also given a typewritten statement explain- 
ing the kind of behavior that he was expected to dis- 
play. The general instructions were read aloud by E 
while the Ss followed along on the printed copy. The 
E then offered to answer any questions that they might 
have. During this period EZ was able to explain to the 
leader more fully what he wanted him to do, and also 
assured him that he would tell the other members all 
about the experiment at the end of the hour (which 
promise was kept religiously). This was especially im- 
portant for the S who was asked to play the authori- 
tarian role, since this is counter to the norms of the 
university student body. 

Following the question period, the leader was given 
about five minutes to pass out instructions to the group 
before they began working on the first problem. When 
all four problems had been solved, Ss were given a 
rating scale which required that they indicate on a 
nine-point scale how well they enjoyed their job in the 
group and how they would classify their leader along 
the authoritarian/nonauthoritarian dimension. 


RESULTS 


Before considering the results allegedly due 
to the manipulation of variables, it is pertinent 
to ask whether the procedure actually suc- 
ceeded in producing the desired variation. 
This question is important primarily with 
respect to the leadership variable. The best 
evidence that the leaders behaved according to 
instructions comes from the ratings of the 
leaders by the followers. Ratings scores could 
vary from zero on the very nonauthoritarian 
end of the scale to eight on the very authori- 
tarian end. Thus, high ratings indicate that 
the followers perceived the leaders as being 
authoritarian in their behavior and low ratings 
that they were nonauthoritarian. The mean 
ratings for the leaders who were asked to be- 
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have in an authoritarian manner were 6.1, 6.5, 
and 6.0 for the wheel, the kite, and the comcon, 
respectively; the mean ratings for the leaders 
who were asked to behave in a nonauthori- 
tarian manner were 3.3, 4.3, and 4.5 for the 
wheel, the kite, and the comcon, respectively. 
Analysis of variance revealed that the effect 
produced by the leadership variable was signif- 
icant at well beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
This finding seems to be acceptable evidence 
that the followers perceived the two types of 
leaders as being significantly different along 
the authoritarian/nonauthoritarian dimension, 
and that this perceived difference agreed with 
the intent of EZ. 

Time scores. It is possible to obtain a variety 
of time scores from the procedure followed in 
this experiment (e.g., average time required to 
solve, the single fastest correct trial. total time 
required for all Ss to learn the answer, etc.). 
Since all such measures yielded results leading 
to the same conclusions, only the results of 
one of these measures will be reported here: 
total time required for everyone in the group 
to learn the answer. Table 1 gives a summary 
of the analysis of variance performed on these 
scores. The significant terms of this analysis 
are Leadership Type, Trials, and the Nets X 
Trials X Leadership-Type interaction.’ Mean 
time per trial for the six experimental condi- 
tions and the results of Tukey’s gap test (13) 
applied to the interaction means are given in 
Table 2. These results are interpreted as 
showing that learning occurred under all con- 
ditions, that authoritarian leadership resulted 
in smaller time scores than did nonauthori- 
tarian leadership but that in the later trials in 
the kite this difference disappeared, and that 
the comcon was faster than either the wheel or 
the kite with authoritarian leadership, while 
the kite and the comcon were both fa.ter than 
the wheel with nonauthoritarian leadership. 

In general, these results are consistent with 
the original hypotheses; however, the small ef- 
fect produced in the kite by the leadership 
variable was not expected. This may be due to 
the kind of organization which developed. 
Fifty per cent of the groups in the kite adopted 
the following procedure: Everyone sent all 


‘The Groups Within term was also significant, 
indicating that there were individual differences 
among groups treated alike. This is a general finding 
which will not be referred to again. 
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TABLE 1 


Summary OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF Time 
Reovurrep ror Every S oy Tae Group 
TO LEARN THE ANSWER 


al 37. 7m 2.671 — 

1/152.42+| 10.76 
3632.93 1144.17 
3.23 


Source 


| | 


Nets 
Leadership type 
Trials 
| 42) 14.17 
2) 11.91f| 
| 


Groups within 
Nets X leadership 
Nets X trials 
Leadership X trials 
Nets X lead. X trials 
Residual 

Total 








* Variance proved to be heterogeneous (p < .05); degrees of 
freedom were cut in half for purposes of evaluating the obtained 


P's. 
t Tested by Groups Within 


TABLE 2 
Mean Time (Min.) per Prostem ann Resvutts or 
Tuxey’s Gap Test ror tue Nets X Trias < 
LEADERSHIP-TYPE INTERACTION MEANS 








Authoritarian 


Nonauthoritarian 
Leadership ———- 


| Wheet | Kite |Comecon| Wheel | Kite |Comcoa 


12.61#/10.70#110.444116. 308113. 34/13. S4t 


1 
2 7.19*| 6.78*| 6.07°| 9.87§) 6. 92° 7.59° 
3 $.30°) 5.87") 4.36% 6.93] 6.11% 6.30* 
4 4. 19° 4.23° 4.455 $. seal 4. Aa" 5.32° 
° * Means asened as & group; the icenaniet K test revealed 
internal differences which were significant at the .05 level of 
confidence 
? Means separated as a group; the F test revealed internal 
differences significant beyond the 01 level of confidence. 
3 Separated by a significant gap as an individual mean (9 < 
05) 
§ Separated as a straggler (p < .05). 





available information to the leader, who solved 
the problem and sent the answer to either 
position C or D; then the leader sent the an- 
swer to position A while position C or D sent 
the answer to the one who did not get it from 
the leader. This saved the time required to 
write out and transmit one message. This pro- 
cedure was used by only 64% per cent of the 
groups in the comcon, and of course could not 
be used by the groups in the wheel. Data from 
this experiment cannot answer the question of 
whether this type of organization develops 
only in the kite or, eventually, in any net in 
which it is possible. 

Message unis. The means of number of 
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message units transmitted under each experi- 
mental condition are given in Table 3, and a 
summary of the analysis of variance of these 
means is given in Table 4. The significant terms 
are the same as for the time scores except that 
Nets was also significant. As in the case of the 
time scores, authoritarian leadership resulted 
in a smaller number of message units than did 
nonauthoritarian leadership in the same com- 
munication net, but in the kite this difference 
was greater in the early trials than in the later 
ones. The fact that more messages were re- 
quired with nonauthoritarian than with au- 
thoritarian leadership may be taken as an 
indication that saturation effects were greater 
with the former than the latter. 

Net differences were opposite to those found 
for the time scores; i.e., the comcoa sent more 
messages than did the kite, which in turn sent 
more messages than did the wheel. This result 
is in keeping with the findings of earlier ex- 
periments. 

Again, these results agree with expectations, 
except that the kite used about the same num- 
ber of messages on the last trial under both 
types of leadership. The organizational effects 
discussed above probably account for this 
finding. 

Errors. Errors were possible either in the 
transmission of information (information 
errors) or in the reporting of the solutions to 
the problems (decision errors). The means and 
standard deviations for both types of errors 
are shown in Table 5. These data satisfied few 
of the assumptions of analysis of variance; 
therefore, significance of the differences be- 
tween conditions was tested by the Mann- 
Whitney U test (7). Authoritarian leadership 


TABLE 3 


Mean Numper oF Messace Units TRANsMITTEeED 
AND Resutts or Tuxey’s Gar Test ror Nets < 
Trrats X LEeapeRsurp-Tyre INTERACTION 








| Authoritarian 
Leadership 


| Wheel 


¢ 46.9 | 68.1* 
35.1 52.6 
23.3", 39.4 
17.9* 31.1 


Nonauthoritarian 
Trial Burs ~— A 
Kite (Comcon| Wheel | Kite \Comcon 
80.6* 72.4*| 92.9%) 88.5* 
gett | 56.1 70.8* 
41.1 47.4 | 65.9* 
37.8 | wt | 3.0 | 33 

* Separated as stragglers; the perenne ps ene represent 
a heterogeneous group, with internal! differences significant at the 
01 level. 
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TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF NUMBER 
or Messace Units TRANSMITTED 








Mean 
y se 
2) 8071.16" 4. 95|<. 05 
| 1/10310.62°| 6. 32}<. 0s 
| 3|14843.71 |64.08)< .001 
| 42; 1630.69 | 7.04 <.001 
384. 23°| 
182.23; | 
187.82; | 
715.95 | 3.09\<.01 
126, 231.63 | 
191 | 


F p 


Nets 
Leadership type 
Trials 

Groups within 
Nets X leadership 2 
Nets X trials | 6 
Leadership X trials | 3 
Nets X leadership X 6 


* Tested by Groups Within. 


produced fewer information errors (p < .001) 
and fewer decision errors (p < .05) than did 
nonauthoritarian leadership. 

Differences among nets were not statistically 
significant. With nonauthoritarian leadership, 
differences among nets were in the expected 
direction; with authoritarian leadership, such 
differences were not in the expected direction. 
Authoritarian leadership seemed almost to 
eliminate errors;* those that were made were 
apparently randomly distributed among the 
various nets. 

Morale. The mean ratings of job satisfaction 
(moraie) are shown in Table 6 and the outcome 
of ii.c analysis of variance of these means is 
given in Table 7. It can be seen in Table 7 
that both main variables, Nets and Leadership 
Type, produced statistically reliable differences 
in the mean ratings of job satisfaction. In 
agreement with our hypothesis, authoritarian 
leadership resulted in lower ratings in all nets 
than did nonauthoritarian leadership. Ignoring 
the leadership variable, Table 6 reveals that 
the mean ratings in the wheel were lower than 
the mean ratings in the kite, which in turn 
were lower than the mean ratings in the com- 
con. Again, this finding is in accord with our 
expectations. However, if we consider the mean 
ratings in the various nets under the different 
types of leadership, it is at once noted that 
with authoritarian leadership the ratings in the 
kite and the comcon are almost identical. It 


* The maximum number of decision errors possible 
for a given group was 16; hence, the average value of 
1.9 represents only 12 per cent of the possible error. 


TABLE 5 


MeEANs AND SD’s or Errors per Group 
on Four ProspLems 


Authoritarian |Nonauthoritarian 
ip | Leadership 


| Statistic 


2 
7 




















TABLE 6 
_ Mean RATINGS or Jos SATISFACTION w (Senssn) 


fol Kite |Comcon| Mean 


Authoritarian leadership | 4.03 | 5. 33 5.50 | 5.02 
Nonauthoritarian 5.63 | 6.08 | 6.53 6.08 
leadership 
Mean | 4.83 | 5.81 | 6.02 








is possible that this is also due to the unusual 
organization evolving in the kite, or it may 
be a chance variation due to unreliability of 
the scale. 

Resulis of within groups analyses. Table 8 
shows the means of time, message units, and 
job satisfaction ratings for the different posi- 
tions in the net. Results from analyses of 
variance of these data confirm the findings of 
earlier experiments in that positions having 
the higher Independence scores required less 
time, sent more messages, and were better 
satisfied with their job than were positions 
having lower Independence scores (all differ- 
ences significant at the .05 level of confidence 
or better). 

Time to solve and number of messages sent 
by the various positions uniformly decreased 
under authoritarian leadership as compared 
with nonauthoritarian leadership (p < .05). 
Mean ratings of job satisfaction were lower 
with authoritarian leadership than with non- 
authoritarian leadership for all positions in the 
wheel and for all positions except the leader 
position in the kite and the comcon (p < .05). 

Most of the findings reported above agree 
with theoretical expectations. However, it was 
also expected that the differences between the 
leader and the follower positions would be 
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TABLE 7 


SUMMARY OF THE ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE OF RATINGS 
or Jos SATISFACTION 


Mean 
Source f Square Kk ’ 


67 4.36 < .05 


Nets 5 
8.09 6.68 < .05 
2 
1 


Leadership type 

Nets X leadership 

Groups within 
otal 


87 | 2.21 
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TABLE 8 
Means or Time, Messace Units, anp Jos 
SATISFACTION RATINGS ACCORDING TO 
Posrrions WirHin Groups 


Nonauthoritarian 


Authoritarian 
Leadership 


Leadership 


Independence | 1.5] 5 ol 1.5] 1 | 1.5] 5.0) 1.5] 1 
scores | | | 
6| 6.0] 6.7] 6.7] 9.4] 7.4] 8.5 
9/65. 3) 19. 0)20.0/27.0/110. 5126. 3 
s} 5.8] 4.4] 3.3] 5.0} 7.3) 5.3 

| | 
| 
| 
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1 5} 2.7] 2.7) 1.3 


Wheel |Time (min.) | 
|Message units i 
| 
| 
' 


Morale 


| 
17 
| 
ls 
| 
| 


| Independince ‘ 2.7} 2 
| 
scores 


Time (min ladsadlodesed’s 
[1 1176. 0/42. 5]41.0/ 32.3] 95 


5 7 5} 5.0; 6 


Phy dy 
| 


" 4.0) 3 


Message units 
| Morale 


| Independence 
scores 

Time (min 1s 4) 6.9) 7 ol 7 

Message units |44.6/85. 3}42. 3]44.8/61.8| 95.0|56 

| Morale $.8| 6.8] 4.8 4.8] 6.0) 6.3) 6 
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greater with authoritarian than with ron- 
authoritarian leadership. The data do not 
support this hypothesis. The ratings of job 
satisfaction in the kite and in the comcon are 
in the expected direction but the differences 
are not statistically reliable, and the same 
ratings in the wheel are in the opposite direc- 
tion. Authoritarian leadership apparently had 
no consistent effect upon the independence of 
the leader. It may be that the leader was re- 
stricted by the experimental instructions 
and/or the presence of E and hence could not 
function according to his own desires. 


DISCUSSION 


The results presented above generally sub- 
stantiate the theoretical consideration of the 
effects of authoritarian and nonauthoritarian 
leadership upon group independence and sat- 
uration as reflected by the performance and 


morale of groups in various communication 
nets. The deviation of the groups in the kite 
may be at least partially explained by the 
kind of organization found in this net. 

Evidence for the relative effectiveness of 
independence in determining morale and of 
saturation in determining performance is also 
found. If one assumes that type of leadership 
influences only independence, then authori- 
tarian leadership would be expected to require 
more time, produce more errors and lower 
morale than nonauthoritarian leadership. The 
difficulty is that authoritarian leadership re- 
quired Jess time and made fewer errors. If one 
assumes that type of leadership influences only 
saturation, then authoritarian leadership 
would be expected to require less time, produce 
fewer errors and higher morale than nonau- 
thoritarian leadership. Here the difficulty is 
that authoritarian leadership produced dower 
morale. It should be clear, then, that the re- 
sults from this experiment cannot be explained 
in terms of either independence or saturation 
taken alone. Also, it should be clear that in- 
dependence is most effective with respect to 
morale, while saturation is most effective with 
respect to performance. 

The effects of the nets variable are less clear. 
With the exception of the kite, however, these 
effects were as expected. The whole question 
of organizational effects produced by various 
communication nets needs to be examined ex- 
perimentally. This will probably require that 
groups function in the same net for extended 
periods of time. 

The results from this experiment also pro- 
vide support for some of the findings reported 
by Lewin ef al. (5, 6) in their studies of experi- 
mentally created “social climates.’”’ They re- 
ported that indications of hostility and ag- 
gression were much more frequent in the 
autocratic than in the democratic groups, and 
that their Ss liked the democratic leader better 
than the autocratic one. In other words, the 
morale of the groups was higher when they 
were subjected to democratic leadership than 
when they were subjected to autocratic leader- 
ship. This is in strict accord with the findings 
of this study, despite the wide differences be- 
tween the two experimental situations. This 
agreement is of significance in that it permits 
wider generalization than is possible from either 
study taken alone. Furthermore, our use of 
the concept of independence refers to essen- 
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tially the same kind of underlying conditions 
as the Lewinian concepts of “restricted space 
of free movement” and “rigidity of group 
structure.” 

Lewin and his students devote little space 
to the question of group performance in the 
different social climates. However, they do re- 
mark that the quantity of work output was 
greatest for the autocratic groups, but they 
hasten to add that the work of these groups 
was qualilatively inferior to that produced by 
the democratic groups. The general implica- 
tion seems to be that in spite of the quantita- 
tive differences to the contrary, the perform- 
ance of the democratic groups was better than 
that of the autocratic groups.’ The results of 
this study agree with their findings with respect 
to quantitative differences; the groups with 
authoritarian leadership used fewer messages 
and less time to solve the problems than did 
the groups with nonauthoritarian leadership. 
However, the present results do not support 
the interpretation that the performance of 
democratic groups is qualitatively better than 
that of autocratic groups. If we accept the usual 
notion that number of errors in problem solv- 


ing is a measure of the quality of work, then 
the performance of the authoritarian groups 
was also qualitatively superior to that of the 
nonauthoritarian groups. 

Up to this point we have been using the 


“‘authoritarian” and “nonauthoritarian” in- 
terchangeably with the terms “autocratic” 
and “democratic.” It should be evident that 
this is not strictly correct. However, the gen- 
eral behavior of the leaders in the two exper'- 
mental situations was sufficiently similar to 
permit the comparisons made above. Wherever 
agreement is found, differences increase the 
generalizability of the results; when disagree- 
ment occurs, the interpretation is equivocal. 
The fact that in this study authoritarian leader- 
ship produced better work than nonauthori- 
tarian leadership, whereas in the Lewin study 
democratic leadership produced better work 
than autocratic, may mean that there were 
significant differences in the types of leader- 
ship (L.e., authoritarian differed from autocratic 
and/or nonauthoritarian differed from demo- 
cratic), that the two experimental designs 
(i.e., S population, type of problem, etc.) 


? The author freely admits that all of his sentiments 
favor this interpretation 
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differed significantly, or that Lewin and his 
students were in error in their judgment of 
the quality of the work products produced by 
the two groups. 

In conclusion, it is felt that these results 
support the hypothesis that authoritarian and 
nonauthoritarian leadership affect group per- 
formance and morale of groups in various 
communication nets via their influence upon 
group independence and saturation, and that 
morale is affected relatively more by inde- 
pendence whereas performance is affected 
relatively more by saturation. It is further con- 
cluded that authoritarian leadership (in agree- 
ment with Lewin’s work) produces greater 
work output and lower morale than does non- 
authoritarian leadership. The question of 
quality of the work as a function of type of 
leadership is still unsolved; no satisfactory 
generalization can be made at this time. 


SUMMARY 


The present experiment was concerned with 
the effects of authoritarian and nonauthori- 
tarian leadership upon the performance and 
morale of groups in various communication 
nets. It was predicted that (a) authoritarian 
leadership would result in better group per- 
formance and lower group morale than non- 
authoritarian leadership in the same net; (6) 
with a given type of leadership, nets having 
the greater amount of independence would 
perform better (in terms of time and number 
of errors) and indicate more satisfaction with 
the job than nets having lesser amount of in- 
dependence; and (c) positions (within nets) 
having the higher Independence scores would 
require less time and more messages to solve 
problems and indicate more satisfaction with 
the job than positions having lower Inde- 
pendence scores, with the difference between 
the leader position and the follower positions 
being greater with authoritarian than with 
nonauthoritarian leadership. 

Forty-eight groups of four Ss each were re- 
quired to solve simple problems. Eight groups 
were randomly assigned to each of the follow- 
ing experimental! conditions: (a) authoritarian 
leadership in the wheel; (6) authoritarian 
leadership in the kite; (c) authoritarian leader- 
ship in the comcon; (d) nonauthoritarian 
leadership in the wheel; (¢) nonauthoritarian 
leadership in the kite; and (/) nonauthoritarian 
leadership in the comcon. The leader was al- 
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ways assigned to the position having the 
highest Independence score. The two types of 
leadership behavior were produced by instruc- 
tions to the assigned leader. 

The results generally supported the pre- 
dictions; exceptions were that the kite was less 
affected by the leadership variable than had 
been expected, and authoritarian leadership 
did not result in greater differences between 
the leader and follower positions as had been 
expected. 

These results were discussed in terms of the 
concepts of independence and saturation, and 
comparisons were made with the findings re- 
ported by Lewin e al. It was concluded that 
(a) authoritarian and nonauthoritarian leader- 
ship affect group performance and morale via 
their effects upon group independence and 
saturation, and that morale is affected rela- 
tively more by independence while perform- 
ance is affected relatively more by saturation; 
and (6) authoritarian leadership produces 
better performance and lower morale than 
does nonauthoritarian leadership. 
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THE MEANING AND CLINICAL VALIDITY OF THE TAYLOR ANXIETY 
SCALE AND THE HYSTERIA-PSYCHASTHENIA SCALES FROM 
THE MMPI 
CHARLES W. ERIKSEN anp ANTHONY DAVIDS 
Harvard Universily 


HE Taylor Scale of Manifest Anxiety 

(9) was originally derived by having 

: clinical psychologists select items from 
the MMPI that were indicative of manifest 
anxiety. Since then a number of papers have 
appeared (6, 8, 10) in which differences in 
conditioning and verbal learning have been 
reported between high- and low-anxiety sub- 
jects (Ss) as measured by this scale. Taylor (8) 
and Taylor and Spence (10) have interpreted 
these findings along the lines of Hullian learn- 
ing theory. In this context anxiety is considered 
as a drive which influences performance due 
to its multiplicative relation to habit strength. 
Some limitations upon this drive interpreta- 
tion of the anxiety scale have been shown in re- 
cent experiments (2, 4). When anxiety is exper- 
imentally induced, low-anxiety Ss, measured 
by the Taylor scale, rather than high-anx- 
iety Ss, have been found to show the perform- 
ance changes that would be expected from the 
Taylor and Spence deductions. Accordingly, 
it has been suggested that the Taylor scale is 
not so much a measure of anxiety as it is a 
measure of the way the Ss respond to, or 
handle, their anxiety. Such an interpretation 
is more in keeping with personality and clinical 
theories. While research with the Taylor scale 
has concentrated on the properties of anxiety 
as a drive, personality theory may be said 
also to emphasize the stimulus properties of 
anxiety and to be concerned with the S’s re- 
sponses to these drive-produced cues. These 
learned responses to the drive-produced cues 
are generally considered as defense mecha- 
nisms. From a clinical! orientation, the presence 
of overt or manifest anxiety not only indicates 
that an S is anxious, but it also suggests the 
use of certain kinds of defenses. For example, 
intellectualizing or rationalizing defenses are 
considered to be associated with more overt 


' This study was facilitated by research grants from 
the Harvard Laboratory of Social Relations, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health, Public Health Service. 
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anxiety indicators than are the avoidance de- 
fenses of the hysteric. 

Taking its departure from this clinical 
orientation, another line of research has em- 
ployed the hysteria-psychasthenia scales from 
the MMPI in predicting performance differ- 
ences in situations where anxiety was experi- 
mentally induced. Rosenzweig and Sarason (7) 
have shown the relation between hysteria 
traits and the tendency to recall successful 
tasks under ego involvement in a completed- 
incompleted task experiment, and Eriksen (3) 
has confirmed this finding using the hysteria 
and psychasthenia scales from the MMPI. In 
addition, Carlson (1) found that scores on the 
hysteria and psychasthenia scales were related 
to differences in recall of emotionally disturb- 
ing words. Subjects who received high scores 
on psychasthenia recalled relatively more dis- 
turbing words. These results are not only in 
accord with clinical theory, but would also ap- 
pear to be supported by the extensive factor 
studies of Eysenck (5). 

That the two lines of research, the one em- 
ploying the Taylor anxiety scale and the other 
the hysteria and psychasthenia scales, may 
well be dealing with the same personality 
variable is suggested by the high intercorrela- 
tions between these scales. Deese, Lazarus, and 
Keenan (2) report a correlation of .81 between 
the Taylor scale and psychasthenia, and 
Eriksen (4) found a correlation of —.71 be- 
tween the Taylor scale and a composite of the 
hysteria and psychasthenia scales. 

Our purpose in the present study was two- 
fold. First, we wished to determine the mean- 
ing of the psychasthenia, anxiety, and com- 
posite hysteria-psychasthenia scales in terms 
of related personality traits as assessed by 
other techniques. While these scales have dem- 
onstrated validity in predicting differential 
performance on various experimental tasks, 
the question still remains whether they are 
measuring the same personality characteristics 
that the clinician has in mind when he dis- 
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cusses hysteria, psychasthenia, and defenses 
against anxiety. Our second purpose was to 
examine further the intercorrelations among 
these scales. 


METHOD 


The Ss in this study were 20 male college students 
who volunteered to participate in an intensive investi- 
gation of personality. At the time of their selection, 
each S was interviewed by an experienced clinical 
psychologist.* After reading the detailed autobiographies 
of these Ss, this psychologist conducted a second per- 
sonal interview with each member of the group. On 
the basis of data obtained from the autobiographies 
and the two interviews, he rank ordered the 20 Ss on 
the traits of repression and “optimism-pessimism.”” 
Repression here refers, briefly, to the tendency to for- 
get traumatic experiences or anxiety-arousing events. 
The trait of optimism-pessimism is anchored at one 
end by a happy outlook on life, contentment and per- 
sonal satisfaction; and at the other end by a gloomy 
outlook, dejection and general dissatisfaction with the 
self and the world. 

Approximately six months following the above pro- 
cedure, these Ss were administered a questionnaire 
containing the items from the Taylor Scale of Manifest 
Anxiety and the items from the hysteria, psychasthenia, 
lie, and K scales of the MMPI. The Ss were rank 
ordered on manifest anxiety scores as well as on psy- 
chasthenia scores, and scores from a composite of the 
hysteria-psychasthenia scales which were obtained by 
subtracting each S’s score on the psychasthenia scale 
from score on hysteria. Thus high scores on this com- 
posite scale are indicative of hysteria traits and low 
scores indicative of psychasthenia.‘ 

The clinical evaluations of repression and optimism- 
pessimism were selected for intercorrelation with these 
MMPI scales because the body of clinical experience 
indicates that individuals diagnosed as hysterics and 
psychasthenics differ markedly in regard to these per- 
sonality characteristics. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
In Table 1 we have presented the rank-order 
correlations between the three personality 


* We wish to express our appreciation to Professor 
H. A. Murray, who conducted the personal interviews, 
analyzed the autobiographies, and provided the rank- 
ings of the subjects on “repression” and “optimism- 
pessimism.” 

* Eight months following this original ranking, a 
second clinical psychologist ranked these Ss on the 
same two traits using data obtained from personal 
interviews and projective tests. The rank-order corre 
lation between these two independent rankings was 
80 for the trait of “repression” and .92 for the trait 
“optimism-pessimism.” 

* This subtractive procedure was based upon previ- 
ous research (1, 3, 4) where it was found to effectively 
partial out a general factor of “neuroticism” that con- 
tributed to high scores on both the hysteria and psy- 
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TABLE 1 
RANK-OrDER CORRELATIONS BETwEEN MMPI Sca.es 
AND CLINICAL RANKINGS ON REPRESSION AND 
OptimisM-PEsstmism 
= 20) 


pia! 
3 
Z 


Psychasthenia 


~ 89 92) — .47|— .90 
Hysteria-psychasthenia — |—.78| .42) .78 
Anxiety (Taylor Scale) — |—.41|—.87 
Repression — 51 


} 


Psychasthenia 


Note.—Rank-order coefficients of .38 and .52 are significant at 
approximately the .05 and the .01 levels for a one-tailed test. 


scales and the two personality traits that were 
assessed by clinical interview and autobiog- 
raphy. All three scales show significant corre- 
lations in the expected direction with the clini- 
cal evaluations. Subjects ranked high on the 
optimism trait score high on the composite 
hysteria-psychasthenia scale and low on the 
psychasthenia and anxiety scales. The lowest 
of the three correlations is .78. 

For the repression trait, the magnitude of 
the correlations is not as great (the lowest is 
41), but in all cases the relationship is signif- 
icant beyond the .05 level. Subjects ranked 
high on the use of repression tend to be ranked 
high on the hysteria pole of the hysteria- 
psychasthenia scale and low on both the anx- 
iety and psychasthenia scales. 

From Table 1 it is also apparent that all 
three scales‘are highly intercorrelated. The 
correlation between psychasthenia and anxiety 
is .92. This finding and the comparably high 
correlation between these scales reported by 
other investigators (2, 4) suggests that both 
scales are measuring essentially the same vari- 
able. Even when the presence of eight over- 
lapping items is removed from both of these 
scales, we obtain a rank-order correlation of 
.86 between them. The intercorrelation of — .89 
between the composite hysteria-psychasthenia 
scale and the psychasthenia scale suggests 
that little or nothing is gained by using the 
composite. This is essentially the conclusion 
reached from Carlson’s data (1). He found 
that the psychasthenia scale gave the best pre- 


chasthenia scales. Such a precedure was suggested by 
Eysenck’s (5) finding that hysteria and psychasthenia 
characterized the opposite poles of a bipolar factor. 
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diction of differential recall of words with long 
association times. 

The results that we have obtained are quite 
encouraging. They suggest that research re- 
lating these MMPI scales to differences in 
response to anxiety is distinguishing between 
persons on the same behavioral variables that 
are clinically observed to be associated with 
differences in defense mechanisms. Thus the 
present data are helpful in supplying a much 
needed link between experimental data and 
clinical observation and description. In addi- 
tion, the intercorrelations between these two 
scales and the anxiety scale help to bring to- 
gether two lines of research. They suggest that 
high and low groups on the anxiety scale not 
only have differences in performance on such 
tasks as conditioning and verbal learning, but 
they also show characteristic memory differ- 
ences for anxiety-arousing stimuli as well as 
differences in defense mechanisms and self- 
attitude as clinically appraised.’ This latter 
finding suggests caution in ascribing perform- 
ance differences between high- and low-anxiety 
groups, measured by the Taylor scale, as being 
solely due to the drive properties of anxiety. 


5 Although the psychasthenia and anxiety scales are 
highly intercorrelated, the magnitude of their correla- 
tions with various experimental performance measures 
is generally not high. It is possible that the various per- 
formance measures may not intercorrelate since there 
is no evidence that either scale is unidimensional. 
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CASE REPORT 


A CASE STUDY OF THE USE OF PALMAR SWEATING AS A 
MEASURE OF PSYCHOLOGICAL TENSION! 


V. EDWIN BIXENSTINE 
VA Hospital, Downey, [llinois* 


NE commonly hears the need expressed 

for a means of substantiating the 

changes which purportedly occur 
during psychotherapy and of comparing the 
effectiveness of different types of therapy. 
This objective requires not only that we be 
able to obtain reliable measures of change 
during the course of treatment, but, in addi- 
tion, that we get some indication of the rela- 
tion of such data to the larger context of the 
individual’s ongoing life and experience. In 
this connection, it will be the purpose of this 
paper (a) to describe briefly a measure of 
palmar sweating which holds considerable 
promise as an instrument for charting a most 
important dimension of change, psychological 
tension, and (6) to report some results ob- 
tained therewith. 


THe CoLormmetrric MetrHop oF MEASURING 
PALMAR SWEATING (PS) 


If one coats the palmar surface of the middle 
(or any other) finger tip with a solution of 
ferric chloride, lets it dry for half a minute, and 
then asks the subject (S$) to hold for three 
minutes the coated surface in contact with a 
piece of paper which has been impregnated 
with tannic acid (and then dried), one gets a 
“finger print” which varies in opacity (more 
or less directly as measured by a “densitom- 
eter”) with the amount of perspiration which 
has been exuded during the test period. As will 
be readily seen, the instrumentation is simple 
and the inconvenience to S slight; and studies 
reported by Light (5) and Mowrer (7) indicate 
that this measurement covaries meaningfully 
with emotional upset and relaxation. These 
two writers also give full technical details on 
the use of the method, so such information will 
not be repeated here. 


! The author would like to express his gratitude to 
Dr. O. H. Mowrer for his advice and counsel. 

*The author was formerly at the Psychological 
Clinic, University of Illinois 


PS Nor ASssociaATED with HEAT REGULATION 


This measure is different from the PGR, not 
only in ease of use, but also in terms of what it 
measures. The basis for PGR is quite prob- 
ably variable, at one time being maintained 
by the action of the sweat glands, at another 
by vascular activity, etc. (6); PS, however, is 
a measure just of sweating and of sweating 
restricted to a particular area, the palms of 
the hands. But deserving even greater atten- 
tion is the distinction between perspiring of 
palms (soles of the feet, and axillae) and gross 
bodily perspiration concerned with heat regu- 
lation. Kuno (4) found that PS remained 
relatively unchanged while an _ individual 
underwent an increase in bodily heat up to a 
poiut where S was in danger of heat prostra- 
tion. Mowrer (7) suggests that the rise in PS 
subsequent to that point might very probably 
be due to a concomitant rise in fear and concern 
within S about his own physical welfare. This 
and other observations (1, 2) make it safe to 
assume that PS is nol a part of the heat regu- 
lating system. 


METHOD OF THIS STUDY 


A young graduate student and his wife, the latter 
being visualized as something of a control, were invited 
to act as Ss. That Mr. M, as he will be referred to 
henceforth, should act as the “experimental” S seemed 
desirable because of two anticipated events: He was 
two months away from his doctoral qualifying ex- 
aminations after which he planned to undergo psycho- 
therapy. Both events promised to be the occasion of 
interesting and, it was hoped, informative PS varia- 
tions. 

On each successive day Mr. and Mrs. M took PS 
recordings at 10:00 a..* An ideal procedure would have 
involved a sampling of PS every hour of the day, but 
for obvious practical considerations this could not be 
done over an extended iength of time. In the interest 
of obtaining some measure of intradaily variations in 
PS, however, Mr. and Mrs. M were instructed to make 





* This time was chosen as a result of a preliminary 
study which revealed that, especially for Mr. M, 10:00 
A.M. was the most “tension-provoking”’ time of the day, 
i.e., PS was the highest at that point. 
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1. List and rate (1 through 5) according to tension- 
provokingness, the significant occurrences 24 hours 
prior to this recording in the four main areas below. 
Make some comment for each area. 


Social Professional 
Marital Parental (extrafamilial) (housebaldly) 
! ; 


. Judge your tension now. 
i 2 3 


_ Se —— 1 __ J 
Very Very 
relaxed tense 


3. Judge your “happiness” or sense of well-being. 
1 2 3 4 5 


Unhappy Happy 

Fic. 1. A Repropuction or THe Form upon Wuaicn 
Mr. AND Mrs. M Enterep a Caronoiocy or Sic- 
NIFICANT Events SerparaATep into Four “Lire” 
AREAS, AND Upon Waica Tuey Reocisterep Sexr- 
RaTInGs ON TENSION AND HApprvess 





hourly prints on every eighth day which, with a mini- 
mum of demand on the Ss, gave representative hourly 
recordings for each day in the week. 

A chronology of events under four arbitrary but com- 
prehensive categories was called for in addition to 
subjective ratings on tension and happiness scales 
(see Fig. 1). Judgments were continuous instead of 
discrete, and numerical equivalents were taken to the 
nearest 44 inch (the scales being 5 inches long). These 
recordings were always made before each daily (10:00 
A.M.) print. 


RESULTS 


Figure 2 represents approximately six 
months of successive sampling, followed by an 
interval of four months, and then another one- 
ha'f month of successive PS recordings. In this 
fig ire let us first note Mr. M’s curve, consider- 
ing it from the standpoint of those events to 
which reference has already been made. As 
one would expect, assuming PS is a measure of 
tension, there is a sharp and dramatic rise in 
tension in the beginning phase of the qualify- 
ing examination. (This is the first of our two 
events in order of occurrence taking place on 
March 3, 4, 5, and 11.) But quite unexpected is 
the over-all decreasing course of the curve up 
to a period only a few days prior to the exam- 
ination! Mr. M’s chronological journal con- 
current with the pre-examination period 
carries some suggestive entries in this connec- 
tion. At the time Mr. M initiated PS recording 


(January 11) he was rounding out his source 
reading and, by three weeks prior to the exam- 
ination, had begun to concentrate on review. 
The entries indicate that he had culminated the 
review at a point when a new low was estab- 
lished in his PS curve (February 20 through 
28)! In other words, Mr. M’s preparation for 
this highly anxiety-provoking event had been 
brought closer and closer to an adequate 
solution (in his own lights). The generally 
decreasing indices of tension prior to the 
examination, then, may be viewed as meas- 
ures of Mr. M’s feeling of readiness. 

In the second major event, psychotherapy, 
begun March 31 and continued several sessions 
past the point where successive samplings 
were discontinued in June, we have again 
something not fully expected. After just 
negotiating a major barrier to the doctor’s 
degree, Mr. M manifests a PS curve rising 
from a low established in an interval during 
this anxious (if successful) negotiation to a 
high associated with the initiation of psycho- 
therapy, an event previously considered by 
Mr. M not half so “dangerous”! The entries 
in Mr. M’s chronological journal during the 
immediate postexamination period stress a 
debt of time due his assistantship which con- 
cerned him and which, in part, may have de- 
termined this paradoxical rise. However, the 
only successive event associated with the 
continuous high level of the curve (through 
May 21) is the psychotherapy !* 

During June, Mr. M’s tension indices estab- 
lished a radically new platform with reference 
to what they had been. (A chi square between 
the June samples and all samples taken prior 
to June was found to be 22.013; p < .01.) In 
order to check whether this new level was 
continuous, Mr. and Mrs. M were asked to 
reinstate the daily (10:00 a.m.) PS recordings 
for a period of one-half month (October 16 
through 31). Since the October PS samples, 


*A chi square was computed between the curve 
prior to the examination and that part of the curve 
remaining at a high level during the time Mr. M was 
in psychotherapy (i.e., all samples taken between Janu- 
ary 11 to March 12 and March 31 to May 22) and was 
found to be 2.788 (p < .10 > .05). ; 

All chi squares reported in this paper were calculated 
in the same manner. The median of the combined 
samples was found. It was expected that if two groups 
of samples were from the same population, there would 
be as many falling above their combined-samples 
median for one group as for the other. 
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Fic. 2. PS Recorpincs 

It may be noted above that densitometer readings are numerically larger at the “low” end of the ordinate. 
This is due to the fact that the readings are inverse measures of PS. 

A smoothing procedure was employed in the above curves. A running average of four consecutive days each 
gave the best compromise between preserving short-term variations while more clearly revealing long-term varia- 
tions. The third day of the series was arbitrarily chosen to represent the average of the four 

Some of the major short-term fluctuations have been annotated with the event or events recorded in Mr. and 
Mrs. M’s chronological accounts. It is left to the reader’s own speculations concerning the degree of relationship 
existing between the event and the fluctuation 
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like those in June, were found to be at a very 
significantly lower leve! than the earlier, Spring 
samples (x? = 7.691), and in view of a non- 
significant chi square (.835) between the Octo- 
ber and the June samples, it seems safe to 
assume that they are both continuous and at a 
new, lower PS platform. In other words, it 
appears that during the time Mr. M was 
undergoing therapy something happened to 
his level of PS production which was still 
apparent some time afler withdrawing from 
therapy. 

Before pursuing further the results as re- 
lated to psychotherapy, let us turn to Fig. 2 
and to Mrs. M’s PS curve. For the six months 
of continuous sampling, Mrs. M’s curve re- 
mains on a level generally below her husband’s, 
and, since her Spring and her October samples 
are continuous (x? = 2.677; p < .20 > .10), 
this appears to be a characteristic PS plat- 
form.’ An interesting note: Mrs, M’s PS meas- 
ures were significantly lower than Mr. M’s 
during the Spring (x* = 19.362; p < .01); in 
October, Mr. M’s measures proved to be sig- 
nificantly lower than Mrs. M’s (x? = 4.524; 
~ < 05 > .02). This reversal only serves to 


emphasize the degree of change seen in Mr. 
M’s PS curve. 
It might be mentioned in passing that a sig- 


nificant correlation (rf = .244) was found 
between Mr. and Mrs. M’s PS specimens. Ap- 
parently, PS is capable of reflecting the over- 
lapping aspects of their lives even though at 
the same time it indicated that one, Mr. M, was 
experiencing something the other was not. 


BEARING OF THE FINDINGS ON LIGHT’s 
AND Mowrer’s EXPERIMENTS 


In successful cases Light (5) and Mowrer (7) 
find that PS drops to a new level at the culmi- 
nation of therapy. However, they have had no 
empirical basis to date for believing that this 
change was manifest in the individual’s wider, 
daily experience or, in other words, that it was 
not somehow just peculiar to the therapy ses- 
sion as such. If we turn to Fig. 3, where before- 
and after-session curves of the kind generated 
by Light’s and Mowrer’s researches are repro- 


5 Mrs. M is generally more variable than her hus- 
band. However, this variability is augmented in the 
last months of the Spring recordings in large part be- 
cause of the numerous missing entries on Mrs. M’s 
part 
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3. Raw PS Reapincs Taken Berore anp 
Arter Eacu THerapy Session 
Note that when the after-session curve is higher 
than the before-session curve, we may infer that Mr. 
M expericnced therapy as tension inducing instead of 
tension reducing. Attention is called to four sessions, 
13, 14, 17, and 18, where this differential is quite large. 
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duced, we see that Mr. M “acts like” other 
“successful cases’”’ in that therapy was pro- 
gressively associated with lower and lower 
indices of tension. Now, as already displayed 
in Fig. 2, this phenomenon was not just a mani- 
festation peculiar to the periods immediately 
before and after the therapy sessions, but was 
reflected in independent measures of daily 
experience. With due caution about basing 
conclusions on an N of 1, we may still find this 
properly reinforcing to our faith in the gener- 
ality and validity of therapy. 

It is informative to consider some of the 
before- and after-session PS measures which 
presaged Mr. M’s abrupt, new platform occur- 
ring in June. Note in Fig. 3 that there are four 
rather close sessions (Interviews 13, 14, 17, 
and 18) all of which were accompanied by a 
considerable increase in after-session tension 
indices over before-session tension indices. 
That these sessions were punishing for Mr. M 
is a notion corroborated by the fact that Mr. 
M increased the time between interviews. 
Prior to May 21, Mr. M had seen the therapist 
about twice a week; then, between May 21 
and the end of June, Mr. M had only four 
interviews, or less than one per week. It was 
during this same period (in which Mr. M had 
fewer, and, apparently, intensely punishing 
therapeutic contacts) that the independent, 
daily PS measures had a dramatic and reliable 
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Fic. 4. Averaces or PS Measures 

Each point in the curves above represents the 
average of all PS measures made during that hour by 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Since the hourly readings were made 
every eighth day, the variations due to any particular 
day are cancelled. Notice that Mrs. M’s curve appears 
to mirror the major deviations seen in Mr. M’s. 


drop! These observations strongly suggest 
that the extratherapeutic gains registered by 
Mr. M were (a) probably in good part the 
results of things happening outside of therapy 
in view of the reduced “amount” of therapy 
taking place, and (6) were, in a sense, “paid 
for” by “in-therapy”’ suffering. 

In reference to the last point above, Mowrer 
has found that patients typically get “worse” 
before getting “better” which is to say that 
their tension indices reach a peak, then fall to 
a new low not previously displayed by the 
patient. Although this “worse-before-better” 
phenomenon is not reflected in Mr. M’s before- 
session PS curve, it is certainly strongly sug- 
gested by the fact that his new platform fol- 
lowed closely four “punishing” interviews.‘ 


* Another possible reason why Mr. M did not dis- 
play this phenomenon in his before-session curve was 
that Mr. M was well acquainted with the particular 
personality thecry and practices of his therapist; he 
knew something of what he was “in for.” He relates 
that one of the first observations he made to the 
therapist was: “I know that I will have to tell you 
everything. The thought has spurred me to mend some 
of my fences even before seeing you.” In other words, it 
is suggested here that Mr. M was able to experience in 
anticipation some of the customary consequences of 
therapy itself. The fact that Mr. M’s daily tension 
indices were increasing immediately before therapy and 
maintained a high level throughout the first part of 
therapy lends support to this notion. 


Tae “Averace” Day anp “AveRAGE” WEEK 


In Fig. 4 Mr. M gives us a picture which one 
might have expected of a person who works 
morning and afternoon, and studies in the 
evening. He has high tension indices during 
these times and low indices during meals and 
before retiring. 

In its major outlines, Mrs. M’s usual day is 
a mirroring of her husband’s which represents 
a very suggestive style of relating. These re- 
sults may be seen as examples of rather typical 
“homeostatic” functions of the family mem- 
bers as a single body. To continue the physio- 
logical simile, it is as if the wife “catabolizes” 
(or expends energy) while making possible 
and sustaining “anabolism” in other members 
of the family. The husband, in turn, “‘catabo- 
lizes” (works) so that he may support the 
family in its “anabolistic” pursuits. It is only 
poetic justice and logically economical that the 
wife “anabolize” while other members of the 
family are at work or play. 

In Fig. 5, the work-week rise, although not 
statistically significant (x* = .270 between 
the Monday-Tuesday samples and the Thurs- 
day-Friday samples), does find some resonance 
with a form of goal-gradieut behavior which 
Mr. M reported. His work aspirations and 
goals for the week were usually idea! so that 
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The points in the curve ebove were found by averag- 
ing all the daily 10:00 a.u. recordings for each day of 
the week. The peaking at Friday in Mr. M’s curve, al- 
though not statistically significant, complements the 
nature of his “work week” as he experienced it. 





A Case Stupy or THe Use or PALMAR SWEATING 


by midweek the disparity between aspiration 
and accomplishment often agitated renewed 
application which might have been the occa- 
sion of increased PS. 

Whereas Mr. M’s week end was distinct from 
his work week (x* = 8.178; p < .01), Mrs. M’s 
week end in terms of her PS measures, though 
rumerically lower, was not (x? = 1.280). Mrs. 
M’s week could be characterized on the basis 
of PS as undifferentiated. 


Tue Serr-Ratinc DATA 


The self-ratings were not particularly en- 
lightening, and space will not be taken here for 
graphical presentation of these data. Between 
the self-rated tension and the PS measures, r’s 
for Mr. and Mrs. M of .307 and .418 were found 
which in size correspond closely with r’s found 
on similar data with other Ss by Dr. Zella 
Luria.’ 

Before concluding it may be well to mention 
several “negative” findings. The daily meas- 
ures did not differentiate periods following 
sexual relations for this couple; nor did it 
differentiate, for Mrs. M, her menses from 
other times although the difference was in the 


expected direction (i.e., her average tension 
index was higher during menstruation than 
when she was not menstruating, but not sig- 
nificantly so). 


SUMMARY 


This study attempts to relate an objective 
measure of therapeutic progress to similar 
measures made of the individual’s wider life 
experiences. It demonstrates that PS (palmar 
sweating), the measure employed, is capable 


7 Personal communication. 
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of giving us with relatively small investments 
of time and money a very meaningful and sug- 
gestive picture or replica of a person’s ongoing 
experiences. One might hope that this measure 
would be utilized in future research directed 
at an impartial assessment of differential 
outcomes of different kinds of psychotherapy 
and of different therapists. It has much to 
recommend its use in this respect. 
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CRITIQUE AND NOTES 
A NOTE ON BITTERMAN AND KNIFFIN’S “MANIFEST ANXIETY AND 
PERCEPTUAL DEFENSE” 
BERNARD CHODORKOFF 


University of Wisconsin' 


N A RECENT issue of this journal, Bitterman and 
I Kniffin (1, p. 248) conclude that “differences 
in threshold between taboo and neutral words 
(beyond those attributable to frequency uf experi- 
ence) can be understood in terms of differential 
readiness to report rather than perceptual distor- 
tion.” Their data do not seem to warrant this 
conclusion 

They have found that recognition thresholds 
did not differ significantly in a high- aad a low- 
anxiety group. This finding, they suggest, indicates 
that there is no relation between anxiety level and 
recognition threshold. This interpretation is ac- 
ceptable. They go further, however, and offer this 
as evidence against McGinnies and Sherman’s (3, 
p. 84) assumption that taboo words “signal a state 
of approaching punishment and consequently 
become cues for eliciting the anxiety associated 
with actual punishment.” This rejection of Mc- 
Ginnies and Sherman’s interpretation cannot be 
supported by the data. Bitterman and Kniffin 
seem to neglect the fact that the Manifest Anxi- 
ety Scale which they used measures the subject’s 
(.S’s) general level of anxiety, while what is crucial 
is the degree of anxiety which each word is able to 
elicit. Pethaps they assume that if the taboo words 
are anxiety-eliciting (as McGinnies and Sherman 
suggest), then they should arouse a greater degree 
of anxiety in their high-anxiety group than in their 
low-anxiety group, and this should lead to differ- 
ences in recognition thresholds. This assumption 
does not seem to be a safe one to make since indi- 
vidual words may elicit anxiety to a degree which 
is unrelated to S’s general anxiety level. If Bitter- 
man and Kniffin’s criticism and rejection of Mc- 
Ginnies and Sherman’s views are to be valid, they 
would have to demonstrate that the taboo words 
do not act as cues for eliciting anxiety (which re- 
sults in avoidance reactions such as “perceptual 
defense’’). They have not done this. 

When order effects were tested, it was found that 
there was a significant difference in recognition 
thresholds for taboo words between position one 
and four. No order effect was evident for the 
neutral words. They interpret this as representing 
“the development of insight into the essential na- 
ture of the situation” (1, p. 250). As one S said, 


‘Now at the Veterans Administration Hospital, 
Dearborn, Michigan 
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“T caught on to what you were doing and then 
expected anything.” The authors go on to state 
that “this result is precisely what might be antici- 
pated on the assumption that differences in the 
thresholds of taboo and neutral words may be 
accounted for in terms of differential readiness to 
report rather than in terms of perceptual func- 
tioning.” 

If S develops “insight”’ and as a result is able 
to lower his recognition thresholds for taboo words, 
why aren’t they lowered to the level of the neutral 
words? We are led to conclude from the data that 
even though Ss in many cases were cognizant of 
the fact that taboo words were being presented, 
they were still unable to demonstrate as efficient 
perceptual functioning as they did for the neutral 
words. The perceptual difficulty remaining over 
and above that diminished by S’s “insight” has 
not been explained away by the authors. 

Two other points are worth mentioning: 

1. Bitterman and Kniffin imply that differences 
in recognition thresholds may be partly attribut- 
able to frequency of experience with the words. 
One immediately wonders why the words were not 
equated for frequency of usage. They seem to have 
been aware of this variable, yet it apparently re- 
mains uncontrolled. 

2. The use of taboo words does not guarantee 
their personal relevancy for each S. It is possible 
that the high- and low-anxiety groups would show 
differences in recognition thresholds had person- 
ally relevant stimuli been selected for each S. Re- 
search (2) supports this possibility. Perceptual 
defense was found to be meaningful when consid- 
ered as an individual matter, and individual differ 
ences were revealed when personally relevant, 
individually selected stimuli were used. 
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THE ACCEPTABILITY OF “FAKE” VERSUS “BONA FIDE” PERSONALITY TEST 
INTERPRETATIONS' 


NORMAN D 


SUNDBERG 


Universily of Oregon 


a study was stimulated by consideration of 
the clinician’s problem in describing the in- 
dividuality of a client. It is overly easy to make 
statements which are irrelevant, general, or vague. 
For example, nearly every neurotic coming to a 
clinic could be called “anxious” or “dependent.” 
This kind of description does not delineate the 
client’s individuality; the clinician could describe 
him as well without seeing him. Holt (3) has done 
this completely blind analysis in his “E.S.P. 
interpretation” of a TAT in the case of Jay. Kelley 
has recently compared Rorschach interpretation 
with the jargon of a thirty-five cent astrologer’s 
horoscope (2). 

With any particular group there are probably 
certain kinds of descriptions which are more ac- 
ceptable than others, ie., there are probably 
stereotyped self concepts. B. R. Forer (1) reports 
that students readily rated certain vague general- 
ized statements as highly characteristic of their 
personalities under the impression that they were 
true personality sketches. His study did not inves- 
tigate the possibility that subjects might be able 
to distinguish “bona fide’ descriptions based on 
tests from these stereotypes. The present study 
investigates this problem and also avoids the sug- 
gestibility factor by paired comparison and ranking 
methods. 


PROCEDURE 


Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventories 
were obtained from 25 women and 19 men in a general 
psychology class. Knowing only the age and sex of the 
subjects (Ss), two psychologists experienced with the 
MMPI wrote individual interpretations of the profiles 
covering the following four topics: mood, physical and 
mental complaints, conflict areas, and social attitudes 
and behavior. Two stereotyped, or “fake,” descriptions 
covering the same topics were produced from Forer’s 
(1) most accepted statements and from judge’s selec- 
tions.* All interpretations were written in the third 





‘ This article is based in part on a paper entitled 
“The Problem of Personality Test Interpretation: A 
Study of Acceptance of Stereotyped Descriptions as 
Compared with Test-based Interpretations,” read at 
the annual meeting of the Western Psychological As- 
sociation in Seattle, Washington, June 1953. The 
writer wishes to express his appreciation to Dr. Leona 
Tyler of the University of Oregon for valuable as- 
sistance. 

* The two stereotyped descriptions or fake interpre- 
tations were as follows: 

Fake inter pretation 1. This record suggests that this 
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person. The two fake interpretations were paired ran- 
domly with the bona fide interpretations. Relative 
position on the page was also varied rardomly. The 
following procedures were then carried out: 

Part I. The original Ss were presented with a sheet 
of paper on which was typed S’s own test interpreta- 
tion and one of the fake interpretations. The Ss were 
asked to answer the following: Question A, “Which 
interpretation describes you better?” and Question B, 
“One of these interpretations is not yours; the other 
one is written from your test results especially. Which 
one is written for you?”’ 

Part II. Thirty students responded to a request to 
give the pair of interpretations and an instruction sheet 
to several close friends. ‘The instruction sheet told the 
friend to choose which of the two interpretations de 
scribed S better. 

Part IIT. All of the bona fide interpretations and the 
two fake interpretations were printed on separate 
strips of paper. Students in another class (25 women 
and 22 men) were instructed to rank the paragraphs 
according to how well they described their own per- 
sonalities. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In answering question A, only 18 of the 44 Ss 
selected their own MMPI interpretations. On the 
second question, 20 chose their own. The results 
were not significantly different from the chance 
expectancy of 22 correct choices. 


person gets depressed at times but he (she) couldn’t 
really be called moody because he (she) is generally 
cheerful and rather optimistic. One of his (her) troubles 
is difficulty in concentrating. At times he (she) is ex- 
troverted, affable, sociable; while at other times he 
(she) is introverted, wary, reserved. He (she) prides 
himself (herself) as an independent thinker and does 
not accept others’ statements without satisfactory 
proof. He (she) has a tendency to be critical of himself 
(herself). 

Fake interpretation 2. This is a record of a young 
man (woman) who has a tendency to worry and be 
moody at times but not to excess. However, there are 
days when nothing seems to please him (her) and he 
(she) is sometimes more enthusiastic and lively than 
he (she) really feels like being. He (she) is occasionally 
bothered by physical difficulties, such as headaches, 
but they seldom get him (her) down. He (she) secretly 
wishes he (she) had a better developed and healthier 
body. He (she) prefers a certain amount of change 
and variety and becomes dissatisfied when hemmed in 
by restrictions and limitations. He (she) has found it 
unwise to be too frank in revealing himself (herself) 
to others. At times he (she) has serious doubts as to 
whether he (she) has made the right decision or done 
the right thing. 
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Of the 82 friends of the original Ss only 40 chose 
the test-based interpretation as being more char- 
acteristic of S than the fake one. The ratios of 
choices for each S averaged .47 whereas .50 would 
be expected by chance. 

Acceptance of the test-based interpretation by 
the original Ss was not significantly related to their 
sex, position on the page, or psychologist doing 
the interpretation. There was a significant tend- 
ency to accept individual interpretations which 
were shorter than the fake ones with which they 
were paired. There was also a significant avoidance 
of one of the two fake interpretations. 

No significant relationship was found between 
the students’ acceptance of the test-based interpre- 
tations and whether they invited friends to cooper- 
ate in the experiment or not. Seven-tenths of the 
friends of the acceptors (i.e., those 14 students who 
picked the bona fide interpretation on both ques- 
tions A and B) also accepted the test-based inter- 
pretations as more characteristic of S, whereas 
only four-tenths of the friends of the rejectors 
(i.e., those 20 students who rejected the bona fide 
interpretation on both questions) accepted the 
test-based interpretations. 

The MMPI’s of the acceptors and rejectors 
showed no significant differences except on the 
Hypomania scale. On Ma, the rejectors had an 
average { score of 64.8 compared with the acceptor 
mean of 56.4. The meaning of this difference is not 
clear, but it suggests that the more active, opti- 
mistic students identify more readily with the 
college stereotype, at least as it is represented in 
the fake interpretations. 

In the ranking study the new set of Ss tended 
to agree with the original group. The bona fide in- 
terpretations which were originally accepted 
showed a significant tendency to be ranked as self- 
descriptive. There was also a tendency for the 
female group but not the male group to prefer Fake 
Interpretation 1. Again shorter interpretations 
were favored over the longer ones 

It is clear from the ranking study that test 
interpretations differ greatly in their likelihood of 
acceptance. Perusal of the fake interpretations 
and the paragraphs given high and low rankings* 


* The individual interpretations which received the 
highest inedian ranks were as follows: 

Male. “This record points to a person who is very 
normal in his attitudes, behavior, and relationships 
with people. He gets aicng well without effort. People 
like him naturally and he is not overly critical either of 
them or of himself. He is neither overly conventional 
nor overly individualistic. The prevailing mood is one 
of optimism and constructive effort, and he is not 
troubled by periods of depression, psychosomatic ill- 
ness, or nervous symptoms.” 

Female. “The person to whom this record belongs 
appears to be a cheerful, well-balanced person. She 
may have some alternation of happy and unhappy 


Norman D. 


SUNDBERG 


suggests that acceptable stereotyped descriptions 
consist of the following: (a4) Vague statements, 
such as: “This person enjoys a certain amount of 
change and variety in his life.’’ (6) Double-headed 
statements, such as: “He gets depressed at times 
but sometimes he is cheerful and rather optimis- 
tic.” (¢) Modal statements, i.e., statements which 
are frequently characteristic of the given group, 
for example: “One of the person’s troubles is 
difficulty in concentrating.” (d) Favorable state- 
ments such as: “This person is optimistic and force- 
ful and well liked by others.” According to two 
judges’ evaluations, there were five times as many 
favorable as unfavorable statements in the high- 
ranking interpretations and twice as many unfavor- 
able statements in low-ranking interpretations. 


SUMMARY 


Blind interpretations of the MMPI profiles of 
44 college students were paired with fake person- 
ality descriptions. The students were unable to pick 
out their own bona fide personality description 





moods, but they are not extreme now. She has few or 
no problems with her health. She is sociable and mixes 
well with others. She is adaptable to social situations. 
She tends to be adventurous. Her interests are wide. 
She js fairly self-confident and usually thinks clearly.” 

The individual interpretations which received the 
lowest median ranks were as follows: 

Male. “This man’s record indicates that he is under 
a considerable amount of tension or strain, but has 
managed to keep his anxiety under control. There are 
conflicts between the values of society, which he recog- 
nizes and accepts, and some of his own attitudes and 
behavior. He has a tendency toward depression and 
various minor physical illnesses and nervous symptoms. 
With persons not involved in these conflicts he gets 
along well. The prevailing mood is pessimistic rather 
than optimistic. It is often difficult for him to concen- 
trate on his work.” 

Female. ‘This record shows a rather individualistic 
young woman who stands out in any group to which 
she belongs. She is definitely an extrovert and likes to 
be doing things, meeting people, etc. If she has per- 
sonality problems of any kind, she is not aware of them 
most of the time, but unconscious conflicts may show 
themselves in physical symptoms or behavior for which 
she can find no motive. Her mood fluctuates somewhat 
but without serious low periods. In general her vitality 
and drive are all she needs to get her through the situa- 
tions of her life.” 

The latter paragraph is not as characteristic of the 
low-ranking ones as the next lowest one which follows: 

“This record suggests mild depression and anxiety 
at present. This young woman seems to feel nervous 
and sensitive. She is likely to have some difficulties, 
such as fatigue, sleeplessness, and difficulty in concen- 
trating. She is friendly and generous, but her friend- 
ships are often superficial and she has difficulty con- 
fiding in others. She is somewhat indecisive. She worries 
over trifles. Most noticeable, however, is her sensitivity, 
especially to the attitudes of others toward her. 





Tue Errects or Psycuotaerapy: A REPLY 


except at the chance level. Friends of the Ss like- 
wise failed to pick the test-based interpretations 
better than by chance. Ranking of the interpreta- 
tions by another group according to adequacy of 
self-description showed a general tendency toward 
acceptance or rejection which agreed with the 
original group. Analysis of the data and the per- 
sonality descriptions suggested that acceptable 
college personality interpretations are short and 
include vague, double-headed, modal, and favor- 
able statements. 
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THE EFFECTS OF PSYCHOTHERAPY: A REPLY 


H. J. EYSENCK 
Institute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, University of London 


‘To TITLE and tone of Dr. Rosenzweig’s recent 
paper in this journal (3) suggest that he does 
not agree with the main conclusions of my paper 
entitled ““The Effects of Psychotherapy: An Evalu- 
ation” (1). It is difficult to argue with him as on all 
crucial points we seem to be in complete agreement. 
His criticisms are not directed against what I 
wrote but against a quite erroneous impression of 
what my main points were; consequently, a brief 
restatement of these points should suffice to settle 
the dispute. 

In the first place, Rosenzweig apparently be- 
lieves that I maintain that psychotherapy does 
more harm than good. He quotes the actual figures 
for recovery which I give, showing greatest im- 
provement to follow the least amount of therapy, 
and least improvement to follow the psychoanaly- 
tic type of therapy, and adds “We are therefore 
to infer that psychotherapy is less effective than 
no psychotherapy”. He does not, unfortunately, 
quote the sentence which appears at the end of this 
paragraph dealing with the inverse correlation 
between recovery and psychotherapy, in which I 
say: “This conclusion requires certain qualifica- 
tions.”” He gives the impression that I am putting 
forward a dogmatic statement regarding the in- 
effectiveness of therapy. Noting could be further 
from the truth, and in evidence I may perhaps be 
allowed to quote the qualifications I myself was 
careful to point out: 


The figures quoted do not necessarily disprove the 
possibility of therapeutic effectiveness. There are ob- 
vious shortcomings in any actuarial comparison and 
these shortcomings are particularly serious when there 
is so little agreement among psychiatrists relating even 
to the most fundamental concepts and definitions. 
Definite proof would require a special investigation, 
carefully planned and methodologically more adequate 
than these ad hoc comparisons. But even the much 


more modest conclusion that the figures fail to show 
any favourable effects of psychotherapy should give 
pause to those who would wish to give an important 
part in the training of clinical psychologists to a skill 
the existence and effectiveness of which is still unsup- 
ported by any scientifically acceptable evidence. 


Rosenzweig takes me to task for not enumerat- 
ing the shortcomings mentioned, and contrasts this 
failure with the procedure of Landis (2), who has 
discussed them in detail. This does not seem to be a 
reasonable criticism. Landis was writing a chapter 
in a book and had ample space for discussion; I was 
writing a short paper from which the editor would 
almost certainly have excised any unduly lengthy 
repetitions of what had already appeared in the 
literature. After all, it is customary in scientific 
journals to present new evidence and arguments, 
not to recapitulate in tiresome detail what had 
already appeared before and should be presumed 
to be known to one’s colleagues. 

I am fully in agreement, therefore, with most of 
what Rosenzweig says about the difficuities of de- 
fining neurosis, of defining psychotherapy, and of 
defining recovery; these difficulties, as I pointed 
out in my article, arise from the fact that “there is 
so little agreement amongst psychiatrists relating 
even to the most fundamental concepts and defini- 
tions.” Rosenzweig dots the i’s and crosses the /’s 
at some length, but does not, in effect, contradict 
what I have to say. 

All through his article, Rosenzweig seems to 
criticize me for having attempted to prove that 
psychotherapy is ineffective. This, however, [ never 
attempted to do. I was not trying to prove the null 
hypothesis, which would be foolish as well as inad- 
missible; I was simply examining available data to 
see whether these data succeeded in disproving the 
null hypothesis. For the various reasons which 
Rosenzweig details, and which I agree with, the 
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available data are not of a kind to inspire much 
confidence. Nevertheless, they are the only ones 
available for the purpose and, so far as they go, they 
must be said to fail to disprove the null hypothesis. 
Hence, I cannot see how it is possible to take issue 
with my conclusion: “The figures fail to support 
the hypothesis that psychotherapy facilitates re- 
covery from neurotic disorder.” This statement I 
take to be, in essence, identical with Rosenzweig’s 
statement that “broad generalizations as to the 
effectiveness of treatment are to be avoided.” 

What I cannot understand, however, is Rosen- 
zweig’s insistence that I “generalize freely,” 
“lightly dismiss’ sources of difficulty, and indulge 
in “hasty generalization.” Perhaps he has failed to 
read the last sentence of my summary in which, 
having pointed out that available figures do not 
disprove the null hypothesis, I go on to say: “In 
view of the many difficulties attending such actu- 
arial comparisons, no further conclusions could be 
derived from the data whose shortcomings high- 
light the necessity of properly planned and exe- 
cuted experimental studies into this important 
field.” I thus only make two claims: (a) that avail- 
able data have serious shortcomings, and (b) that 
as far as they go, these data do not support the 
theory of psychotherapeutic effectiveness. As 
Rosenzweig himself explicitly agrees with both 
these statements, it is difficult to see precisely what 
it is that he is criticizing. 

The only possibility left is that he disagrees with 
some of the subjective judgments which, as I ex- 
plicitly pointed out in my paper, I had to make in 
order to summarize the data. It would be fruitless 
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to discuss points of disagreement in detail; I can 
uly suggest to anyone interested in the issue that 
he should go through all the papers quoted, mak- 
ing his own subjective judgments as to what is oris 
not to be included in the terms “neurosis,” “psy- 
chotherapy,” and “improvement.” I think it will 
be found that no possible combination of criteria 
will yield results showing psychotherapy to be 
therapeutically effective. When it is realized that 
these data, poor as they are, are all the evidence 
available regarding a method of therapy which has 
been practiced for more than 50 years on hundreds 
of thousands of patients, then it will, I think, be 
agreed that the failure of the data to show any 
degree of therapeutic effectiveness should act as 
a spur to ensure the initiation of large-scale, 
properly planned, rigidly controlled, and _thor- 
oughly analyzed experimental studies in this impor- 
tant field. I feel that on this point, just as much as 
on the others, Rosenzweig and I are in complete 
agreement. 
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¥ 1 HAD “a quite erroneous impression” of Ey- 
senck’s main conclusions, it is my further im- 
pression that I vas not alone in this reaction to his 
paper. The implicit tone as well as the explicit 
statement work together in the process of com- 
munication. But it is good to see that Eysenck has 


troubled to correct the false impression his paper 
created. It is particularly gratifying that he reiter- 
ates the subjective basis of the judgments he found 
it necessary to make in summarizing the literature. 
Since he insists that we are in agreement—calumet! 


Received August 12, 1954. 
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DYNAMIC AND ABNORMAL Psycuotocy. By W. S 
Taylor. New York: American Book Co., 1954. 
Pp. xiv + 657. Price $5.50. 

The standards set up for this book by the pub- 
lishers include system, comprchensiveness, and 
readability. The first and second are readily con- 
ceded; the third calls for more scrutiny. The book 
is “overorganized”’ to be readable in the sense that 
Bernard Hart’s brief classic in the field is readable. 
Clear and intelligible would perhaps be better ad- 
jectives, though there is some range even here—an 
opposite extreme being apparently reached by the 
Compulsion paragraph on page 198. 

Professor Taylor offers this book explicitly as a 
text for courses in its field, for supplementary and 
reference use in related fields, and as a “survey for 
independent readers.” These objectives are some- 
what disparate, and a reviewer can only hope to be 
reasonably clear about the one for which he is from 
time to time trying to evaluate. 

For abstract, the volume treats its subject in 
nineteen chapters, with a glossary and index. (In 
the glossary, the usefulness of the arrangement 
end of thé concern for etymology is “highly prob- 
lematical.’’) Chapter 1 defines the field, not quite 
objectively, since it excludes feeble-mindedness and 
genius as being matters of endowment rather than 
integration. Chapter 2, very brief, succinctly de- 
fines allied fields of work: psychoanalysis, neuro- 
pathology, social work, etc. Chapter 3 embodies 
historical developments and is largely occupied 
with sketches of principal human figures. Pages 21 
to 34, by Austin B. Wood, offer a very informative 
précis of the work of Freud, Jung, and Adler in a 
more cursive style than the remainder of the work. 
Chapter 4 defines basic concepts; the keystone is 
“integration,” though its definition is complicated. 
“Sagacity” is reintroduced, but without reference 
to Hollingworth’s sponsoring of the term. Chapters 
5 and 6 concern Motivation—Chapter 5 in general 
features, using such concepts as excitation, readi- 
ness, patterns, and set and describing ways in 
which motivation is brought about: structural, 
biochemical, etc. Chapter 6 concerns more special 
areas of motivation and deals with various drives 
or urges from which the food drive appears a singu- 
lar omission. Chapter 7, Reactions, concerns itself 
mainly with emotional processes, but formally in- 
cludes reflexes and thinking. Chapter 8, Connector 
Processes, deals with such concepts as diffusion, 
summation, association, inhibition, and conscious- 
ness; though not always in proportions that others 
might use. 

Chapter 9, Conflict, is an introduction to rather 
than a survey of the topic and is principally occu- 
pied with definition and illustration, plus the con- 
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cept and role of repression. The same applies to 
Chapter 10, Dissociation; a work on abnormal 
psychology must be, as this one is, shot through 
with these concepts, and a short chapter like this 
can offer only general or partial views. Chapter 11, 
Memory and Learning, deals with concepts of con- 
ditioning, incubation, interference, and others; also 
factors which make for retention, recall, and their 
disorders or failures. Chapter 12, Acquired Pat- 
terns, implicitly a continuation, deals with develop- 
ment of habits, constellations, sentiments, and 
complexes and their role in systematic dissocia- 
tions of various sorts. “Attitudes” are cited here, 
but hardly more than defined; only Conscience 
among them has specific treatment. Chapter 13, 
concerned with the “Subconscious,” uses a term se- 
mantically preferable to the “Unconscious,” since 
the facts represent a continuum, as Taylor points 
out. Usage in English of unconscious may be in no 
small measure a result of the fact that the German 
prefix un has one syllable whereas unter has two.) 
Much of the chapter is occupied with multiple per- 
sonality. Variant concepts like disconscious and 
intraconscious are introduced. Attention and Per- 
ception are the topics of Chapter 14. Extrasensory 
(“extraordinary’”’) and hyperacute perception are 
described, as are imperception and misperception 
(illusion) but what, in a work of the present orien- 
tation and scope, became of apperception? 
Chapter 15, longest in the book, is concerned 
with Thought. Since nearly all of what has pre- 
ceded also involves this topic, it is concerned 
largely with a regrouping of previous concepts. 
Hallucination, reasoning, and belief are among the 
principal headings (“autistic” thinking gets only 
an allusion, near the end of the book, in connection 
with the schizophrenic process). Chapter 16, Ac- 
tion and Control, is perhaps the best in the book. 
So much of what has gone before is implicit in it 
that it is close to a condensed summary, avoiding 
a certain dilution that is suggested elsewhere and 
showing what Taylor could have accomplished in 
a strictly teaching text had he elected to separate 
its functions from those of a source book. Chapter 
17, Suggestion, after some definition of subordinate 
concepts, is mostly occupied with its relation to 
mass psychology and hypnotic phenomena (regret- 
table, that the increasingly important concept of 
empathy plays no part in the book). Chapter 18, 
Reactions to Stress, has a timely enough topic; the 
treatment is especially clear and comprehensive, 
though mostly in terms pre-World War II. Sources 
of stress are formulated: excitation, frustration, 
boredom, guilt, threat. Reactions are dealt with 
under trial-and-error, attack, retreat, confusion, 
overcompensation, daydreaming, scapegoating, 
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etc. Regression is mentioned, but an unimportant 
category for the book. There is a brief critique of 
sublimation. While the fizld of the final chapter, 19, 
on Mental Disorders, does not appear to have 
interested Professor Taylor as much as the more 
borderline phenomena of psychopathology, he does, 
as in Chapter 16, offer a very good account indeed 
for the purposes of an introductory text. There are 
succinct accounts of the principal psychoses and 
psychoneuroses, with social significances not neg- 
lected. But as elsewhere, the resources of con- 
temporary psychodiagnostics are practically out 
of the picture. 

As a text for courses, something depends on 
whether it is used as an introduction to psychology 
or follows an introductory courre. There are argu 
ments for using it either way; the organization and 
rhetoric certainly qualify it for a beginner’s course 
and this reviewer so considered it until encounter- 
ing (p. 391) the remark that “.. . the elementary 
psychology of reasoning is probably familiar to 
most readers of this book.” If such is the case, the 
elementary psychology of other mental processes 
may be presumed similarly familiar, which would 
render a large proportion of the text superfluous. 
It may be considered, therefore, from the stand- 
point of a beginner’s course for which function it 
is on the whole best adapted. 

A beginner's course faces this dilemma: Should 
it be designed as a terminal course for the best 
interest of those who will not go on in the psycho- 
logical or some closely related field, or as an intro- 
duction to more advanced work, with instructors 
having various approaches? If the former, a dy- 
namic approach may be preferred; if the latter, 
something more along experimental lines would be 
indicated. Whether purposely or not, the present 
volume shows more of the terminal orientation. 
The style is didactic, at times to the point of indoc- 
trination; there is comparatively little criticism 
or incentive to criticism. The pattern is a well- 
tried one: one sets up his categories, well over a 
hundred in this instance, “stipulatedly” defines 
and illustrates them, and gives them as much 
continuity as discrete sectioning permits. The re- 
sult here begins to resemble a one-volume encyclo- 
pedia of the topic where a student could lose him- 
self in “Rare-Detail’”’ unless guided by a teacher 
somewhere near as able as its author. Another as- 
pect of this quality is to render it an all too easy 
instrument of inferior teaching. It was one of this 
reviewer's earlier judgments, not greatly modified, 
that here was heaven’s gift to the instructor who 
is keeping just one session ahead of his class. 

Professor Taylor’s categories form an internally 
consistent system, which seems at least as valid as 
the next one, but which does not seem to mesh with 
other systems quite as readily as the publisher's 
announcement might lead one to expect. This limits 
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it as an introductory text to advanced work, 
though not affecting it as a terminal one. Terms 
like integration, reaction, excitation, while used in 
legitimate and internally consistent enough senses, 
carry meanings somewhat broader or different from 
what they seem to in most psychological usage. For 
the latter two, behavior and stimulus would be 
often preferred. Integration represents a disturb- 
ing tendency of various words to take on both 
descriptive and value meanings, with usages fluc- 
tuating between them. Professor Taylor’s “integra- 
tion” has but slight value admixture, but when 
“ideal” is prefixed, it acquires a value sense that 
would take a chapter to establish. Reason (pp. 
391-400) and its derivatives are another case in 
point. Reason connotes valid logic, but not neces- 
sarily truth, since it does not as such establish 
premises. Adjuration to be reasonable is thus apt 
to mean accept another’s values (agree to premises) 
just as cooperate comes to mean obey. 

As noted, the book is for the most part written 
in simple style. This has its undoubted virtues, but 
has this drawback. It will readily convey a meaning 
to the reader, but it may not be the meaning you 
want to convey. The reason why legal writing is so 
complex is that it has to mean one thing and one 
thing only. Scientific exposition has greater lati- 
tude, but it can be oversimplified to vagueness or 
ambiguity. Trouble is recalled (at some points of 
the book) in figuring antecedents of “referents” in 
pronominal clauses. Another kind of difficulty may 
be exemplified from an area with which this re- 
viewer has some firsthand familiarity: “A spider 
drops from its web whenever a tuning fork is 
sounded, until, after 8 or 9 trials, it comes to dis- 
regard that stimulus” (p. 234). This could refer to 
an actual observation with some individual spider, 
using the historical present. But it can as well be, 
and perhaps usually will be, taken generically as 
describing something which these creatures as a 
class may be expected to do. As such it is a mis- 
leading statement. If you wish to observe this effect, 
at least confine your observations to orb-weavers, 
preferably under 44-inch body length, and to day- 
light hours. The citation is for illustration rather 
than evidence, and needs only the expression “may 
drop” to make it unimpeachable as such. In gen- 
eral the work has a plethora of illustration, well 
beyond what ought to serve for intelligibility; more 
than enough could be spared for the slightly in- 
creased wordage needed to make sure that a state- 
ment does not say something the author does not 
mean as well as what he does mean. A sense of this 
difficulty appears where Professor Taylor appends 
to his remarks the parenthetical statement, “This 
is no argument for license.” 

A point at issue here is distinction between 
illustration and evidence. If you are only illustrat- 
ing and clarifying a proposition you take material 
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where you find it, and may invent it as long as you 
give no contrary impression. “But yet doth it not 
apply them to establish any doctrine,” as theolo- 
gians say of the books in the Apocrypha. If you 
offer material as evidence for your views, then by 
implication you accept that material as represent- 
ing the facts, and stake upon it your own status as 
a critical thinker. It may be questioned if Professor 
Taylor offers quite sufficient guidance to the stu- 
dent in this respect. Consider, for example, much of 
the older material on multipie personality, hyp- 
notic phenomena, and dissociative processes 
generally. Difficulties of accurate observation in 
these fields are great and motivation to dramatize 
one’s observations is strong. It would be better not 
to offer as evidence accounts by persons not other- 
wise well attested as qualified observers, not to say 
interpreters of what they observe. This really 
means not offering them at all, except by way of 
historical mention, since there is now growing 
material of qualified nature in these areas for both 
illustration and evidence. 

A work having the range of this one obviously 
embodies labors of many years and is difficult 
under most circumstances to keep up to date. An 
impression was early gained that the book was 
living somewhat in the past; not enough to matter 
much for the “terminal course,” but more than 
would be advisable for introduction to advanced 
study. An attempt to test this impression was made 
by distributing the cited dates for references in two 
chapters, Learning and Motivation (pp. 230-270) 
and Thought (pp. 364-435). In all, about 290 such 
citations are involved. The modal dates were 
between 1925 and 1939; falling off sharply in the 
forties (more material for 1940-1944 than later) 
and with considerably less material for the fifties 
than for the nineteenth century and earlier. We 
must therefore look upon this volume as a formu- 
lation of Taylor’s insights and the bases on which 
they rest, rather than as a synthesis of current 
thinking in these fields and the bases on which it 
rests. For a rather extreme illustration, Spinoza 
has 21 citations in the index, Rorschach none. The 
null may be an indexing inadvertence; this re- 
viewer found a few casual mentions of the name. 
Clark Hull, deceased May 1952, has his dates 
given as “1884- .” 

Documentation is very extensive, seems more 
so than for any work in the whole discipline that 
this reviewer has examined. It spoils a reader a 
little so that when at some points it is missing he 
feels let down. Some comment is suggested con- 
cerning different types of documentation. An 
author may say, (a) “The moon is made of green 
cheese,”’ and cite a learned treatise by John Smith 
attesting the validity of this observation. Or he 
may say, (b) “John Smith discovered that the 
moon is made of green cheese,” or “The pattern of 
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the Bimbo test reveals that So-and-so’s brains are 
made of green cheese.”’ In these styles of docu- 
menting, the author implicitly accepts responsi- 
bility which he may not intend and often ought 
not to have. The more objective way is to say, (c) 
“John Smith found the moon to be made of green 
cheese.” This sticks to the historical facts; and 
leaves it open, as it should be, for someone else to 
come ulong and find the moon to be made of blue 
cheese, or green soap. Nobody of W. S. Taylor’s 
intellectual stature and catholicity will fall into 
b save accidentally, and his regular practice is ¢; 
but there is a bit more of a than there should be to 
“encourage” habits of criticism desirable for the 
advanced student. It is of course open to cynical 
colleagues from the experimental and statistical 
areas to gibe that such a degree of critical thinking 
is a minor asset in much of dynamic psychology, 
and should not be overencouraged (cf. Thigpen 
and Cleckley, J. abnorm. soc. Psychol., 1954, 49, 
p. 150). But this can hardly be what Professor 
Taylor had in mind. 

For the “independent reader” let this counsel 
suffice. Do not try to reac this book as you would 
a story, or even the work of an essayist. Take it in 
small doses. You can open it at random and within 
two minutes should find something rewarding— 
which ought to be justification for any book. 

Fred L. WELLS 

Boston Psychopathic Hospital. 


Piay, DREAMS AND IMITATION IN CHILDHOOD. By 
Jean Piaget. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Co., 1951. Pp. x + 296, Price $5.00. 

Piaget’s Play, Dreams and Imitation in Child- 
hood is the third of a series of books devoted to the 
development of rational thought in the child. The 
first section of the book deals with the development 
of imitation, the second with the problem of play 
under which a considerable discussion of dreams is 
subsumed, and the last section ties these together 
in a discussion of cognitive representation. To the 
present reviewer it seems that the material on 
imitation is the most original contribution, much 
of the other material having been discussed in 
various other previous books by Piaget. Piaget is, 
as always, stimulating, and in spite of the small 
number of cases on which he makes observations, 
the thoroughness of his work seems to have saved 
him from the pitfalls of the “inadequate popula- 
tion.” That his work is important can never be 
doubted if one notices the constant references to it 
in the literature, and the frequency with which 
American psychologists repeat his varying ap- 
proaches on larger groups of children. The present 
translation seems to the reviewer to be more irritat- 
ing in its inadequacies than those of most of his 
other books, the obscurity of some sentences 
making it necessary to constantly reread para- 
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graphs in which it eventually turns out that the 
essential meaning is really quite clear. 

Part I dealing with imitation contains the start- 
ing point of the entire argument of the book. 
Piaget finds six stages in the development of imita- 
tion, the first three being closely bound one to the 
other. The first stage is sensorimotor assimilation 
and is primarily preparation for imitation through 
development of the reflex; the second, sporadic 
imitation, results largely from circular reflexes; and 
the third, systematic imitation of sounds or mo- 
tions already made by the child, comes closest to 
what we generally call true imitation. From the 
fourth stage on, intelligence makes its appearance 
and new situations are imitated. Thus in stage 4 the 
child can imitate movements he has already made 
but which were not visible to him, and begins to 
imitate new models by accomodation; stage 5 
allows for the systematic imitation of new models; 
and in stage 6 he arrives at the ability of deferred 
imitation which involves an interiorizing of the 
model including “symbolization.”’ 

Imitation is seen theoretically as fitting into the 
general framework of sensorimotor adaptations 
which are also found in intelligence; and as we have 
seen in the later stages, the mental image or 
symbolic representation has come into being as the 
product of imitation making the deferment of 
imitation possible. 

The essence of Part IL can perhaps best be 
expressed by a quotation from its introductory 


paragraph: 


If every act of intelligence is an equilibrium between 
assimilation and accommodation, while imitation is a 
continuation of accommodation for its own sake, it 
may be said conversely that play is essentially assimi- 
lation, or the primacy of assimilation over accommoda- 
tion (p. 87). 


In the discussion a distinction is made between 
practice games (almost the pre-exercise of Gross) 
and symbolic games. At first practice games (like 
imitation) are activities where the child pretends 
to do something he has already done, but with the 
appearance of language one finds new ludic sym- 
bols in which there are found both transpositions 
of reality and the creation of imaginary beings for 
which no model is found. Some of this play (and a 
parallel is drawn almost directly between play and 
dreams) has as its purpose the reliving of various 
episodes to relieve affective pressures, “liquidating 
combinations” Piaget calls them. 

With the older child collective symbolism comes 
into the picture, but instead of increasing sym- 
bolism this transforms it into an objective imita- 
tion of reality. Symbolism then declines as games 
with rules, or symbolism related to adapted work, 
enter. The present reviewer finds this fading of the 
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symbolic function a difficult concept to accept. 
Dreams enter into the discussion, and soon after 
a question is raised when Piaget asks: 


Is there in children’s dreams a symbolis:n compa- 
rable to that of their games at the corresponding age, 
or do they from the start present the same intricate 
character as most adult dreams.... The question, 
then, is whether the symbolism becomes more com- 
plicated with development, as in play, or whether 
there is any connection between the two manifestations 
of symbolic thought (p. 177). 


Piaget finds that the types of secondary symbol 
noted in play are strikingly present in dreams, the 
primary difference being that in dream symbolism 
fear results in nightmares (because control is more 
difficult), while in ludic symbolism fear is still 
enjoyed. 

While largely rejecting Freud’s idea of censor- 
ship, Piaget feels that one could, rather than be- 
lieve censorship the product of consciousness, 
perhaps find the real answer by accepting censor- 
ship as the expression of the unconscious, uncom- 
prehended character of the symbol, and see the 
symbol itself as the result of a beginning of con- 
scious assimilation. From Jung he accepts the 
concept of the relative generality of symbols, and 
of symbolism as primitive language and thought. 
On this basis, after examining a number of interest- 
ing dreams, he concludes: 


... the unconscious symbol is an image whose con- 
tent is assimilated to the desires or impressions of the 
subject, and whose meaning he fails to understand. 
The image is explained by earlier accommodations of 
the subject.... Repression, being a result of the 
inter-regulation of schemas of affective assimilation, 
raises no special problem as far as symbolism is con- 
cerned. In the cases where it is present, it merely 
strengthens the general reasons for unconsciousness 
(p. 205). 


In dreams there is affective life, but without the 
possibility of accomodation to reality. Therefore 
in dreams there is a recurrence of symbolic activity 
similar to that found in play. Symbolic thought 
being prelogical, not antilogical, is the primitive 
expression of the assimilation cf affective schemata. 
Unconscious symbolic thought operates only in 
exceptional situations, such as children’s play, the 
dreams of children and adults, and sometimes in 
states of completely relaxed thought. It is de- 
pendent on the ego’s being not consciously active. 

Part III deals with the transition from sensori- 
motor schemata to conceptual schemata, and from 
practical to representative categories. As play be- 
comes decentralized (less egocentric), and accomo- 
dation takes precedence over assimilation, one 
arrives at operational conceptual representation. 
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T..ese rational operations are mobile and reversible 
structures each leading to higher levels of equili- 
brium. In other words, as long as equilibrium is 
absent there will be either primacy of accomoda- 
tion (which results in representative imitation) or 
primacy of assimilation (which results in symbolic 
play). With equilibrium, however, there is func- 
tional continuity with these previous stages, but 
it will lead to rational conceptual thought, or to 
creative imagination. 

Representative activity has three periods: the 
first is sensorimotor activity which at its highest 
level becomes interiorized and then continues as 
representation. The second period is that of ego- 
centric representative activity having as its first 
stage preconceptual thought, and between four and 
seven years the second stage, which is intuitive, 
and during the course of which the symbol becomes 
gradually less distorting and therefore results in 
closer coordination between ludic assimilation and 
the signifiers supplied by imitation, a movement 
toward equilibrium. Finally, at seven or eight for 
concrete operations, and at eleven or twelve for 
formal operations, there is a permanent equilib- 
rium and thus the third period of operation 
representative activity. It is at this stage, around 
twelve, that the last forms of symbolic play come 
to an end. 

Although the book is replete, as all of Piaget’s 
books have been, with observations carefully made 
over a long period of time, it seems to the present 
reviewer that except for the section on imitation 
this book will not have the stimulating effect that 
his other books have had. Somehow his concept of 
symbolism, both ludic and oneiric, seems unac- 
ceptable when he uses it so often in the sense of a 
mental image; and when he makes reference to such 
ideas as child thought being more symbolic than 
adult thought, or the symbol becoming less dis- 
torting in its approach to the adequate image, or 
the reduction of the symbol to a mere image, or 
especially to symbolic activity as decreasing with 
age, one finds the conception of symbolism rather 
narrow. To the present reviewer it seems that the 
deeper and more creative interpretation of sym- 
bolism and symbolic thought in Langer’s Philos- 
ophy in a New Key offers something more likely in 
the future to help us unravel the intricacies of what 
well may be the thing which will give us a larger 
understanding of the working of man’s mind. 
Symbolization as a basic need, prerationative but 
not prerational, with the basic process of the 
human brain as something which may be called 
symbolic transformation of experience, offers more 
of a possibility for solving the problem of symbolic 
thought than this current attempt of Piaget. 


Dorotny TILDEN SPOEFL 
American International College 
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INTENSIVE Group PsycuoTHeRAPy. By George 
R. Bach. New York: Ronald Press, 1954. Pp. 
xi + 446. Price $6.00. 

As a new addition to the rapidly increasing body 
of literature on group psychotherapy, this volume 
contains a number of unique features that will cer- 
tainly command the attention of clinical and social 
psychologists. It is first of all a concrete and highly 
practical presentation of group psychotherapy as 
practiced privately with neurotic patients. In this 
respect it should fill a growing need for a work 
dealing with private group treatment, a field that 
seems to have some interesting social! implications. 
In addition to this more practical feature, Dr. 
Bach's book is unusual because it is one of the first 
in this area which includes an attempt to apply the 
technical developments in group dynamics evolved 
by the social psychologists directly to the therapeu- 
tic treatment of character disorders, hysterics, and 
other neurotic patients frequently encountered in 
private practice. As a former student of Kurt 
Lewin, to whom the book is dedicated, the author 
believes that field-theoretical concepts can and 
must be fruitfully employed for the fullest under- 
standing of the nature of the treatment process in 
groups. Finally, the author has, at least in a pre- 
liminary fashion, attempted to develop a theory of 
group life and of interpersonal “contact opera- 
tions” that provides a challenging conceptual 
underpinning for a treatment method that empha- 
sizes “here and now” behavior as the therapeutic 
medium. In this connection an effort is made to 
incorporate within a common framework the views 
of Sullivan and the Tavistock group. Attempting 
such a monumental integration of the practical 
and theoretical aspects of group therapy and group 
dynamics imposes perhaps too great a task upon 
any author, certainly at this stage in the develop- 
ment of the field. Dr. Bach’s effort is a valiant one, 
however, and it seems clearly to represent the con- 
sidered thinking of an individual experienced in 
academic scholarship as well as practical clinical 
work. 

Of greatest direct appeal in this book will cer- 
tainly be the clearly written first half which deais 
with practical problems of group therapy. Topics 
discussed include the selection of group members, 
physical setting of the group, preparation and in- 
troduction of new members, management of early 
resistances, major themes of discussion, modes of 
developing group autonomy, problems of extra- 
group socialization, development of varied media 
for group expression, and the processes of group 
growth and self-awareness. These problems are 
dealt with in detail and in a manner free of dogma- 
tism. Protocol excerpts from two groups are inter- 
spersed for illustrative purposes and contribute an 
important “humanizing”’ element to the presenta- 
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tion. Of particular interest to practicing group 
therapists will be the description of varied and 
flexible methods for facilitating group interaction 
without necessarily communicating any sense of 
authoritarian leadership. Thus, use is made at the 
outset of treatment of preparation sheets outlining 
for the patients certain simply worded details of 
the procedure. Projective drawings, dream analy- 
sis, within-group “‘psychometric assessmen:,” and 
role playing are explained to the group, and these 
techniques are then available when the group 
chooses to employ them. Dr. Bach sees the group 
leader as the person who is the acknowledged ex- 
pert in group dynamics and who has available a 
supply of experience and techniques that can prove 
helpful. There is a strong sense that once underway 
the group, while acknowledging the special and 
vital role of the leader, generates its own therapeu- 
tic medium. The therapeutic process varies in levels 
from the “peer court” of socialization and advice 
giving to intensive analysis of what is happening 
between a patient and a relative outside, and ulti- 
mately to heightened group awareness of the trans- 
ferences and complex security operations of indi- 
viduals and subcultures in the group itself. On the 
whole, then, this section raises most of the perti- 
nent problems in the actual conduct of a group and 
offers many ingenious and provocative suggestions 
for dealing with numerous complex situations that 
arise. 

The second half of the book opens with an ex- 
tensive and interesting discussion of a theory of 
“contact psychology” and group life. Going beyond 
the original Freudian concept of transfereace, the 
author presents a stimulating argument for a field- 
theoretical, contemporaneous approach to psy- 
chotherapy. The grcup is seen as a complex but 
controlled situation in which the patient’s misper- 
ceptions and distortions can be “caught in the act.” 
The patient’s neurotic patterns are inevitably man- 
ifested in the group “fishbowl,” where, at least to 
the other members, they are clearly visible. Be- 
cause of the gradual identification with the group, 
he is increasingly willing to accept into awareness 
the meaning of these disjunctive patterns, “set-up 
operations,” and parataxic distortions. With this 
increase in the patient's cognitive map, so to speak, 
there may come a striving to attempt new patterns 
and a gradual personality reorientation and free- 
dom for self-development. The key point in this 
process is not the relation of present difficulties to 
historical antecedents, although some hysterical 
patients may find it helpful to look for such genetic 
features. Rather the emphasis is on the actual cur- 
rent day-to-day interchange and the modification 
of the neurotic needs which become clear in the 
group interaction. Somewhat startling is Dr. Bach’s 
insistence, based on some experimental research, 
that relatively normal persons are not as likely to 
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develop the group situation into a therapeutic 
medium because they have less need to overcome 
feelings of social isolation or to maneuver people 
into neurotic behavior. 

The second section contrasts markedly in tone 
with the more casually written practical section. 
The discussion of group dynamics is of particular 
interest, and in the closing chapters there is a 
return to a concrete application of these principles 
in an actual group setting. One may occasionally 
feel that the combination of concepts from different 
schools represents at best a very superficial integra- 
tion with categorization substituting for rigor. 
Certainly the Freudian genetic conceptions are 
passed over too hastily as “historical” and current 
trends in psychoanalytic thought are neglected. 
There is occasionally a quality of “name-dropping” 
in the use of many references which are only 
vaguely pertinent or too general for the point 
raised. Although one looks vainly for an attempt to 
evaluate outcomes of treatment, it is refreshing to 
see a work on group therapy that marshals for the 
reader considerable concrete research on group 
behavior. This book will be of interest both to 
group therapists and to students seeking material 
that bridges the gap between clinical and social 


psychology. 
Jerome L. SINGER 


Franklin D. Roosevelt VA Hospital 
Montrose, New York. 


Reatms oF VaAtue: A Critique or HuMAN 
Crvmization. By Ralph Barton Perry. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univer. Press, 1954. 
Pp. xii + 497. Price $7.50. 

Psychology today, like many other branche vf 
knowledge, finds itself involved in the “probler . o: 
values.” Part of the reason lies in the menacing 
neutralism of technology which we have good 
reason to fear will bring destruction upon us un- 
less it can soon be guided by humane values es- 
tablished on a world-wide basis. This cataclysmic 
threat, coupled with our awareness that we live in 
a period of serious social disorganization, causes 
us to engage in all sorts of activities calculated to 
settle our value vertigo. Some of us rush to study 
comparatively the values of different cultures, 
hoping that somehow the knowledge will prove 
salutary. Others reassess values (or the lack of 
them) taught in schools and colleges. Some of us 
measure the relative strength of values in persons. 
Others attempt to “evaluate” (through action 
research or otherwise) all sorts of social practices 
ranging from individual psychotherapy to the 
impact of “general education.’”” Meanwhile we are 
all kept busy answering students who ask whether 
value theory cannot be written in terms of psy- 
chology, the question usually taking the form, 
“Ts it not possible to have a scientific ethics?” 
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Finding himself in a welter of confusion, and 
perplexed even by the definition of the term 
“value,” what is the psychologist to do? One thing 
he can do—and I recommend it strongly—is to 
read Professor Perry’s Realms of Value. Of all the 
many philosophical treatises on the subject I 
doubt that any could possibly be more clarifying 
to the psychologist or more congenial to his taste. 
For Perry’s theory, even though he himself does 
not explicitly say so, is through and through 
psychological. His pivotal concept is interest: “A 
thing—any thing—has value when it is the object 
of an interest—any interest” (p. 3). Interest is 
anchored in the solid soil of motivation, cognition, 
and organization of personality, and conceptually 
is a close cousin of what most psychologists call 
attitude. 

But to a large degree Perry is forced to write his 
own psychology, since he finds relatively little 
illumination of “the architecture of interests” in 
current texts. He reviews what he calls “motwr- 
affective psychology” (not a very happy label) in 
search of an adequate theory of interest, and finds 
the outcome mostly negative. Current doctrines of 
motivation to him seem deeply mired in what he 
calls “the atavistic fallacy” (illustrated by the 
Freudian emphasis on childhood fixations, by 
prevailing obeisance to early conditioning, and by 
the flabby theory of “secondary drives”). He finds 
somewhat more hope in concepts that allow for 
emergent needs, for the functional autonomy of 
mature motives, and for an active ego capable of 
dealing in a contemporary way with contemporary 
interests. 

Perry is right, I suspect, in holding that psy- 
chology’s failure to provide an adequate doctrine 
of interests is due to a peculiar timidity engendered 
by methodological scruples. While no one wants 
unsound observations or wishful interpretations in 
the process of psychologizing, still a posing of 
pertinent problems and a spaciousness of horizons 
are required if mental science is to contribute to 
the science of morality. What Perry says of sociol- 
ogy holds likewise for psychology; “So, fearful of 
being criticized as ‘unscientific’ it sells its birthright 
for a mess of positivism, and may by so doing end 
by destroying itself” (p. 357). 

At any rate, interest is Perry's unit for a theory 
of value, and whether or not psychologists feel that 
they can offer a cogent theory of interests in return, 
they will find the concept readily intelligible and 
basically congenial. Some psychologists, those 
acquainted with the same author’s General Theory 
of Value (published in 1926) have known this fact 
for some time. 

Morality is a matter of rules for resolving con- 
flicts of interests, whether the conflict occurs with- 
in one individual or between persons. The close 
similarity between personal and interpersonal 
conflicts, and the identity of the moral mode of 


handling both types, comprises one of Perry's 
most significant insights. In either case the moral 
principle requires the reflective confronting of 
interest with interest, and the invention of a mode 
of conduct of maximum inclusiveness. As applied 
to the individual this principle had earlier been set 
forth by E. B. Holt in his Freudian Wish and Its 
Place in Ethics. As applied to interpersonal conflict 
it had been stated by Mary P. Follett in The New 
State and in Creative Experience. But Perry, seeing 
the issue in a more comprehensive manner, brings 
the individual and group under the same rubric. 

Since this admirable balance is maintained 
throughout most of the book, it comes as some- 
thing of a shock to encounter the author’s one- 
sided treatment of conscience and his narrow 
definition of “ethics.” To him conscience is a 
“cultural institution,” based upon the sense of 
“social solidarity.’ Thus conscience has to do with 
moral mores; and ethics is the science of conscience 
thus culturally defined. The reader asks immedi- 
ately, “Is there no such thing as a private ethics 
based on a personal conscience that may on occa- 
sion defy the mores?” Perry complains that 
“psychologists are sometimes disposed to ignore”’ 
the objective aspects of conscience. Perhaps this is 
true, although Freud’s superego, like Perry’s con- 
science, is a secondhand cultural product, and this 
formulation is widely held by psychologists today. 
In this matter, however, it may be that both 
Perry and Freud are partially wrong. In Perry’s 
case one wonders whether his definitive work on the 
Puritan conscience may not have oversensitized 
him to the institutional controls whereby for many 
individuals, especially at certain periods of time, 
conscience is regulated. Conscience for him gives 
rise to “moral indignation” and to “social disap- 
proval,” but apparently not to a sense of personal 
guilt or sin. 

If the author were given to phenomenological 
analysis, which he is not, he would perceive that 
there are important distinctions between extro- 
punitive and intropunitive states of mind, between 
indignation at others and feelings of guilt, and 
above all, between the tribal and personal ingredi- 
ents of conscience. As matters stand, he is forced, as 
are cultural determinists, to account for the deviat- 
ing conscience found in reformers and founders. 
He does so, after the lame manner of Bagehot, by 
assuming that only a Socrates or other great indi- 
vidual can break through the cake of custom, and 
thereby develop a truly personal conscience. 
Elsewhere in his book Perry makes clear that the 
individual is never simply a mirror image of his 
culture. One wonders why in writing about con- 
science he seems to forget this fact. 

One might likewise find fault with the needless 
overtones of hedonism that Perry admits to his 
exposition. The highest moral good he sometimes 
expresses in terms of “the harmonious fulfillment 
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of interests’”’ and sometimes in terms of “harmoni- 
ous happiness.” Clearly these two conceptions 
should not be equated. One can pursue the fulfill- 
ment of interests; one cannot pursue happiness (for 
happiness is merely a by-product). To define the 
moral good in terms of one of its by-products is 
especially misleading in this case, since the reader 
may be tempted toclass Perry with the Utilitarians, 
a grave injustice indeed. If he had not confused 
the reader in this matter, he would not need to 
assure him, as he finally does, that, “When the 
moral good is defined in terms of harmonious 
happiness, the emphasis is on the ‘harmony’ 
rather than on the ‘happiness’ ” (p. 370). Finally, 
to refer again to phenomenological evidence, it 
seems doubtful that the sense of harmony or of 
“positivity” that accompanies the fulfillment of 
interests is properly called happiness at all. Is it 
not merely a sense of accomplishment, complete- 
ness, satisfaction, or even sometimes a grim 
satiety? Happiness, if it appears at all in the se- 
quence, seems best allocated to the process of ful- 
fillment, but not to the end fulfillment. 

These criticisms are not in the least fatal to 
Perry’s main argument. I should like to point out 
again how close it lies to both the theory and to the 
practice of psychology. “Let us suppose,” the 
author writes,“—and it is not an arbitrary suppo- 
sition—that the need for polity, law, and economy, 
and the love of beauty and true knowledge, and the 
aspirations to personal development and resource- 
fulness, and to piety and faith, are persistent and 
recurrent interests” (p. 400). Let us grant further 
Perry’s main point, that the harmonious fulfil- 
ment of interests (of all people) to the maximum 
degree is the highest moral principle. If these 
premises are accepted several important conse- 
quences for psychology follow. 

For one thing, needed guidelines become avail- 
able for professional practice in counseling and 
psychotherapy, for industrial and community 
service. Ethical conduct requires that all acts be 
tested for their probable contribution to the har- 
monious fulfillment of interests. In dealing with 
individuals, groups, or whole cultures, the psychol- 
logist has at hand a normative standard that en- 
ables him to escape the sense of relativism and 
aimlessness that otherwise may afflict his work. 
The American Psychological Association has 
written inductively a tentative code of ethics. 
Perry offers a theory of value by which to test its 
consistency. Psychologists may prefer to regard 
their scientific and professional labors as value-free, 
but they cannot escape the pressure placed upon 
them by society and by their own consciences to 
relate their descriptive work to human conduct 
which, of course, has always a moral aspect. Some 
theory of value is needed, and Perry’s, I repeat, 
is remarkably congruent with the psychologist’s 
habits of thought 
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I have devoted the major portion of this review 
te a minor portion of the book. Actually the volume 
owes its title to the fact that two thirds of its 
chapters are devoted to the testing and exemplifi- 
cation of the author’s thesis in all of the great 
social institutions of mankind. Each institution 
constitutes a “realm of value.’’ With great acumen 
Perry examines politics, law, economics, esthetics, 
science, history, culture, metaphysics, education, 
and religion for their capacity to contribute to the 
harmonizing of men’s interests. While all these 
topical chapters contain profoundly thoughtful 
analyses, special praise is due his handling of 
politics, law, and democracy. These chapters 
reflect Perry’s notable career as a teacher and as a 
citizen, gifted in expressing America’s own moral 
aspirations in wartime and in peace. As a philoso- 
pher of democracy Perry has no equal. 

The 23 chapters are based on the Gifford Lec- 
tures delivered at the University of Glasgow in 
1946-47 and 1947-48. Like James’s famous Gifford 
Lectures, nearly fifty years earlier, Perry’s are 
meaty and felicitous. In them one finds no un- 
necessary words or sentences, and none is unclear. 
His style, if less exciting than James’s, is no less 
pleasing and pliable, a perfect tool for the expres- 
sion of close and rich reasoning. 

I can well believe that the separate essays (per- 
haps especially those on law, economics, history, 
esthetics, education) will be welcomed by experts 
in these respective fields as a classic exposition of 
the philosophical foundations of their specialties. 
It seems a safe prediction that graduate instruction 
in these disciplines will hereafter commence with 
an assignment of reading from appropriate 
chapters from this volume. For graduate instruc- 
tion in psychology I recommend the whole of it, 
because Perry’s system—once again I make the 
point—lies close to the silent presuppositions with 
which psychologists ordinarily work. 

Gorpon W. ALLPORT 

Harvard University. 


SoctaL PsycHotocy, AN  INTERDISCIPLINARY 
Approacn. By Hubert Bonner. New York: 
American Book Co., 1953. Pp. 426. Price 
$4.25. 

It has been argued that most textbooks in the 
social sciences are reaily written from other text- 
books in the same area. Bonner’s text seems singu- 
larly invulnerable to this complaint. The author 
has brought together materials from an unusually 
wide variety of sources and organized them into a 
book which shows definite signs of some original 
thinking about how a text in social psychology 
should be put together, and what should go into it. 

Bonner dates the outlines of this book back to 
the early and mid-thirties, when his own beha- 
viorist position was shaken by the impact of 
Lewin’s field-theoretical view, the work of Mar- 
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garet Mead and others on the influence of cultural 
factors on the process of socialization, and the 
writings of the sociologists Cooley and G. H. Mead. 
The following quotation gives the essence of Bon- 
ner’s own theoretical position: 


As an interdisciplinary science, the chief problem of 
social psychology is the study of the behavior of the 
individual in the group. Since that behavior is largely 
determined by the group in which the individual lives, 
the study of the group and its customs, norms, and 
institutions assumes a position of vital importance in 
social psychology. The view that social psychology is 
the study of behavior or personality as such, as if the 
latter were a structure in and of itself or apart from the 
social and cultural factors which help to shape it, is 
from our field-theoretical view an untenable position. 
The integrated whole of biological, social, and cultural 
factors which manifests itself in the behavior of the 
individual is his personality (preface). 


In general, Bonner’s theoretical position is, for 
today, not an especially distinctive one. The extent 
of his concern with the social and cultural context 
within which behavior occurs, however, is unusual 
and can be conveyed only in part by the headings 
of the three main divisions of his book: Social 
Interaction, the social matrix of behavior; Culture 
and Behavior, cultural values and personal-social 
adjustment; Group Dynamics, social change and 
collective behavior. Comparing this with the gen- 
eral run of social psychological textbooks, the 
student who is assigned Bonner’s book will come 
away with a fuller sense of the influence of social 
institutions on the development of personality and 
the shaping of behavior, and of the mutability of 
human nature under cultural influences. There is, 
for example, a chapter on “Integrative Systems 
and Human Adjustment” in which the author 
discusses “systems of orientation, which enable the 
individual to organize his attitudes and behavior 
around a few and relatively stable systems of ideas 
and practices.” This includes a consideration of the 
role of the rational belief system of Western society 
and of some nonliterate societies, and the functions 
of nonrational belief systems in both our and other 
societies. In a later chapter, “Ethos and Basic 
Personality,” he has the courage to essay an inter- 
pretative summary of Japanese, German, and 
American national character. The influence of 
Abram Kardiner shows up in Chapter 12, in which 
he discusses “The Role of Secondary Institutions,” 
namely the school and the church. 

Lamentably, however, we eat food and not 
recipes, and this reviewer at least is not satisfied 
that Bonner has done as good a job as he might 
have in carrying out his own program, nor does he 
make use of as recent material as one might wish. 
The following specific reservations must be entered 
into the record: 

1. The vast bulk of the sources used date from 
before the war. Exceptions, of course, can be found; 
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but it is only in the field of national character that 
it would appear that Bonner is strongly in contact 
with postwar work. Attitude measurement is prob- 
ably the worst example of his not being up to date. 
Bogardus, Thurstone and Chave, and Likert are 
the heroes of this section, with other recent inno- 
vators never making their appearance upon the 
stage. 

2. Perhaps, except for the field of attitude meas- 
urement, one should not be too critical of the 
datedness of Bonner’s sources since there is within 
the framework of his announced intention a coher- 
ent and worth-while argument to be made which 
is not dependent on extremely recent data. How- 
ever, it is again this reviewer's opinion that this 
argument does not come off. While Bonner has 
shown initiative and imagination in the organiza- 
tion of the main outlines of his book, the smaller 
sections, the bricks which o,!\t to make his archi- 
tectural dream come to life, ium out to be prosaic 
restatements of what other authors have said on the 
topic. As a matter of fact, to carry the metaphor 
still further, the bricks tend to remain more readily 
identifiable as separate units rather than as com- 
ponents of the over-all structure. 

3. Finally, I was not impressed with the general 
sophistication of the tone of the book. It is well 
and clearly written as it should be for an under- 
graduate text. However, those parts to which I 
object do not seem to stem from the author’s desire 
to simplify material for the reader, but rather from 
his own approach. What bothered me most was the 
opening section on the “Scope and Development 
of Social Psychology,” particularly where he 
attempts to demonstrate that social psychology is 
“scientific.” This consisted largely of contending 
that some of social psychology exhibits most of the 
secondary mannerisms of science—theory, opera- 
tional definitions, measurement, etc. Many readers 
will in all probability agree with Bonner and dis- 
agree with the reviewer, but it is my feeling that 
attempts to demonstrate the respectability of social 
science by arguing that it uses many of the methods 
of the natural and physical sciences lead us into a 
trap of being judged by and primarily concerned 
with the extent to which our work approximates in 
form that of our scientific elder brethren. We 
should rather be occupied with the solving of our 
problems in their own terms and by whatever 
means that are available and appropriate. It is an 
exemplification of the eclectic nature of the book 
that in succeeding sections Bonner himself is not 
led into this trap. 

While the foregoing considerations must be 
entered as reservations about this book, it is diffi- 
cult not to come away from it without certain very 
positive reactions. Particulariy for students who 
are interested in getting an understanding of social 
behavior within the scope of a single course, and 
who do not intend to do advanced work in the 
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social sciences, this may prove to be a very good 
text. 
Raymonp A. BAvER 
Harvard University. 


Tue Nature or Preysupice. By Gordon W. All- 
port. Cambridge, Mass.: Addison-Wesley 
Publishing Co., 1954. Pp. xvii + 537. Price 
$5.50 

Appearing almost simultaneously with the 
historic Supreme Court decision that ruled educa- 
tional segregation unconstitutional, Allport’s new 
book is a fitting synthesis of the voluminous re- 
search that has played no small part in the chang- 
ing climate of informed opinion, now reflected in 
the judgment of the highest court. Readers’ expec- 
tations of an Allport book will not be disappointed: 

it is lucid, scholarly yet simply stated, and a 

pleasure to read. It should communicate almost 

equally well to undergraduates, to concerned 
laymen, and to specialists. 

The canvas is a broad one. Prejudice is the 
main focus. 


Ethnic prejudice is an antipathy based upon a faulty 
and inflexible generalization. It may be felt or expressed. 
It may be directed toward a group as a whole, or to- 
ward an individual because he is a member of that 


group (p. 9). 


But the work is not limited to the topic of preju- 
dice so defined. The facts about group differences, 
including the repercussions of prejudice on its 
targets, are sifted. Due attention is given to 
discrimination and how it may be combatted. And 
the causes of prejudice are explored from the 
successive standpoints of perceptual and cognitive 
theory, sociocultural and historical factors, acqui- 
sition and development, psychodynamics, and 
character structure. 

Multiple causation, indeed, is the keynote. In a 
concluding passage, Allport phrases the theme of 
the volume thus: 


Are discrimination and prejudice facts of the social 
structure or of the personality structure? The answer we 
have given is Both. For greater precision we may say 
that what we call discrimination usually has to do with 
common cultural practices closely linked with the pre- 
vailing social system, whereas the term prejudice re- 
fers especially to the attitudinal structure of a given 
personality. ... 

The aim of this volume has been to convince the 
reader that the problem is truly many-sided. It has 
aimed likewise to provide a scheme of organization by 
which the reader may be enabled to keep the many 
factors in mind. Finally it has tried to carry the analy- 
sis of each major factor deep enough so that solid soil 
may be prepared for further advances in theory and in 
remedial practice (p. 514). 


In these terms the volume is highly successful. 
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The “simple and sovereign” explanations of which 
Allport has been making generations of his students 
wary are given their due, but they appear in the 
broader context of coacting facturs. Wisdom as well 
as knowledge informs the book: the possibilities of 
real differences, and of real conflicts of interest, are 
faced, not evaded. Happily free from the uneasy 
piety that one often encounters in such subject 
matter, the book is marked by judiciousness, 
fair-mindedness, and good will. 

Yet the catholicity of Allport’s approach has 
limitations. If the reader is rightly convinced as 
the author intends, that “the problem is truly 
many-sided,”’ he is not carried as far as one might 
wish toward a structure that links the several 
facets in specified relationships. 

Partly this shortcoming results from intrinsic 
difficulties in the subject matter. Prejudice, All- 
port effectively establishes, is a psychological 
fact in its own right, not a figment of the values of 
the investigator. But it may be inappropriate to 
ask for a unified theory of prejudice, in the sense 
that one speaks of a theory of learning or of per- 
ception. A fact like prejudice lies at the confluence 
of many processes, of lines of antecedence and 
consequence, each of which is susceptible of 
theoretical formulation in its own terms. In this 
sense the psychology of prejudice tends to be an 
applied psychology, though important insights of 
more general relevance have of course been worked 
out in this terrain. 

Another limitation, however, stems from the 
style of the long essay or series of lectures, of which 
Allport is a master. For the sake of conveying a 
reasonable perspective, Allport foregoes sharpening 
such problems as the relative weight of the factors 
as they interact with one another, and the inter- 
relations among the processes that he assumes. 
Sometimes, moreover, he endows his formulations 
with better form than the state of exact knowledge 
may warrant: principles and hypotheses occa- 
sionally appear as “laws”; now and then anecdotes 
fill in as evidence as well as serving for felicitous 
illustration. It isn’t always easy to tell which role 
they are inteaded to play. 

In addition to the more conventionally studied 
forms of prejudice, hysterical anticommunism 
comes in for passing discussion. In this connection 
Allport refers to Senator McCarthy who “for 
several years managed to discredit many citizens 
who thought differently from himself by the simple 
device of calling them communists” (p. 185). The 
historical phrasing is appropriate. This reviewer 
would place his bet with Allport that the present 
book will still have readers at that happy time 
when the troublesome Senator will have to be 
identified. 

M. Brewster SmiTH 

New York City. 
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